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INTRODUCTION. 



The term Museum is derived from the Greek^ 
Movcroioi/, signifying a Temple of the Muses ; and we 
know that at Athens, Rome, and other cities such temples 
were erected, but whether, like modem museums, they 
contained collections of natural and artificial curiosities, 
we are not so exactly informed. At Alexandria, in 
Egypt, Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second of the Grecian 
kings of that country, established, not only a public 
library in the Temple of Serapis (hence termed 
Serap^n), but also a kind of academy, or literary 
institution, called the MuscBon or Museum, supplied with 
professors, who gave instructions in philosophy and 
other sciences. Lipsius, in his treatise ''on Roman 
Antiquities," having given an account of public libraries 
in Egypt, Greece, and Italy, adds the following notice of 
the Museum of Alexandria : — 

" If the visitors of libraries are few and unfrequent, 
if men will not make use of the books tUe^ ^(s^c^uos.^ 
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to what purpose are such collections formed ? and unless 
they are studied, what are they but mere luxuries? 
To prevent such neglect of these institutions, the 
Alexandrian kings, together with libraries, erected a 
Museum, so called as if it were a Temple of the Muses, 
in which those who were exempt from other employ- 
ment might devote themselves to their service : and 
that they might be free from the cares which attend 
making provision for the exigencies of life, they were 
supported at the pubKc expense. This establishment 
formed a part of the royal palace, being thus connected 
with it that the kings might always have near them 
learned men, with whom when they thought proper 
they could hold conversations for the improvement of 
their minds. There were porticoes, or galleries, and 
saloons, the former for the exercise of the body, the 
latter of the mind, in which those who firequented them 
might discourse and confer together. Likewise there 
was a house where literary men from any part of the 
world found admission and entertainment, constituting 
a college which liad funds appropriated for its support ; 
and a priest who presided over the Museum was ap- 
pointed by the kings of Egypt, and afterwards by the Ro- 
man emperors : the dignity thus conferred being held of 
great importance. It may be added that those admitted 
into this establishment led no idle or useless life, but 
acted like men bom for the public good, employing 
themselves in writing, conversing, or lecturing. The 
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Emperor Claudius augmented the reyenues of this 
Museum, to provide for the puhlic recitation of certain 
literary productions there every year." 

It is at least prohahle that the Temples of the Muses, 
and likewise other temples in heathen countries, had not 
only their treasuries, in which were kept vessels of gold 
and silver, gems, and rich and costly ornaments, hut 
also apartments for the purpose of preserving miscel- 
laneous objects of curiosity. After Christianity had 
spread through the Roman empire, under Constantino 
and his successors, the temples of the heathen deities 
were often turned into Christian churches. And of these 
edifices, whether thus appropriated, or newly erected, 
the larger and more important certainly had their 
treasuries and store-rooms, containing, besides the relics 
of saints and martyrs, other productions of nature and 
art deemed worth preserving. Monasteries, during the 
middle ages, were frequently real temples of the Muses, 
their inmates being almost the sole professors of the 
liberal arts and sciences. From conventual establish- 
ments universities often originated, in which literature 
was more immediately and avowedly the grand object of 
pursuit. To these last-mentioned institutions it may 
be naturally imagined that not only libraries but also 
museums would be attached, as they are still. On the 
revival of science in Western Europe, after the fall of 
the Greek or Constantinopolitan empire, princes and 
nobles formed collections of relics of «st, «^^^Yccieca <^\ 
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natural objects, and other productions, constituting 
cabinets and museums. The discovery of busts, statues, 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and other antiquities of various 
kinds, led to the formation of many museums in Italy 
(where such objects abound), earlier than in other 
countries. The Medici, dukes of Florence, particularly 
signalized themselves by the liberality and magnificence 
they displayed, in procuring relics of antiquity, and 
valuable manuscripts, and works of art, at a vast ex- 
pense. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
numerous museums, some exclusively appropriated to 
objects relating to one science only, and others of a 
more miscellaneous nature, were formed, not by kings 
and princes alone, but by numbers of private persons : 
some of whom devoted themselves to the task of collect- 
ing during considerable parts of their lives, traversing 
foreign countries, regardless of toil or danger : other in- 
dividuals, jGavoured by fortune, were enabled to employ 
their wealth in making rich and abimdant collections of 
cariosities, availing themselves of the services of men of 
science and research, who explored the world at their 
expense. 

In England John Tradescant collected curiosities of 
various kinds, and his museum constituted the nucleus 
or foundation of the famous Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. James Petiver, a London apothecary, formed a 
cabinet of Natural History ; in Holland, Albert Seba 
distinguished himself as a collector of similar curiosities ; 
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and in that country also Jolin Swammerdam devoted 
much time and labour to the study of Entomology, or the 
Natural History of the Insect tribes, and to the formation 
of a valuable museum. The Ashmolean Museum, just 
mentioned, was presented to the University of Oxford 
by £lias Ashmole, an eminent herald and antiquary, in 
1686. It comprised originally specimens to illustrate 
Natural History, and various artificial curiosities, espe- 
cially Roman Antiquities ; and since its first establish- 
ment, numerous additions have been made to it. Among 
the most celebrated collectors in this country during the 
last century, may be reckoned Dr. Richard Mead, an 
eminent physician, who accumulated a valuable cabinet 
of coins and medals, besides other interesting objects ; his 
rival Dr. John Woodward, who applied himself especially, 
but not exclusively, to the collection and illustration of 
British Minerals and Fossil Remains; and Sir Hans 
Sloane, who will be more particularly noticed elsewhere. 
Many noble museums formed at different periods 
have unfortunately disappeared, their contents having 
been sold piecemeal, and dispersed or destroyed. Such 
has been in a great measure the fate of the magnificent 
collection of ancient statues, busts, and other sculptures 
and inscriptions, formed, at a vast expense, by Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, in the reign of James I. The 
Arundelian Marbles, yet preserved at Oxford, belonged 
to the Museum of this nobleman. At a later period 
Sir Aahton Lever, a private gentlemaxL^ o^\SL<^\i^\ ^ 
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great multitude of curiosities, natural and artificial; 
but finding the pursuit in which he had engaged 
ruinous to his fortune, he obtained from Parliament 
permission to dispose of his museum by means of a 
l€fttery. This was efiected, at a considerable sacrifice of 
property; and Mr. Parkinson, the person who thus 
became the owner of the collection, exhibited it to the 
public, for several years, in a building erected for the 
purpose, on the Surrey side of Blackfriars -bridge. At 
length, in 1806, the contents of the Leverian Museum 
were sold in separate lots ; and many of the curiosities 
were purchased by foreign agents, and sent abroad. 

There are at present various museums in this metro- 
polis, several of which are devoted to particular objects, 
and some are appendages to institutions for the promotion 
of literature, science, or art ; but they are all fiir sur- 
passed, in richness as well as variety, by that which de- 
servedly bears, or by way of distinction, the title of the 
British Museum. In this establishment a splendid and 
valuable collection of ancient and modem works, of art, 
and of the most curious productions of nature, is con- 
nected with a vast public library, abundantly furnished 
with printed and manuscript works of various ages, in 
divers languages. This institution is not, like the 
Museum of Ptolemy at Alexandria, and other ancient 
Academies, supplied with professors of the liberal arts 
and sciences, to instruct those who might be anxious 
to obtain information, — its officers consisting entirely of 
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Librarians, or Curators, and others of inferior rank, 
whose employment it is to superintend the arrangement, 
preservation, and exhibition of the objects of various 
descriptions comprised in this collection. Since, then, 
there are no persons attached to this national museum 
from whom visitors can expect to receive oral instruc- 
tion as to the nature and uses of the diversified objects 
which may attract their attention, printed works adapted 
to gratify a laudable desire of knowledge become abso- 
lutely requisite. Descriptions or rather notices of the 
curiosities here collected, as well as catalogues of the 
books and manuscripts, have therefore very properly 
been published from time to time, by the Librarians 
and others : but notwithstanding what they have done, 
some more detailed and familiar account of the more 
prominent objects of curiosity seems to have been 
hitherto a desideratum, which it will be the purpose 
of the compiler of this work to supply. However, 
before he invites his readers to a survey of the trea- 
sures of nature and art congregated from every part 
of the world in this great Museum, some intelligence 
concerning its origin, and a brief notice of the build- 
ing itself, may not be unacceptable. 
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The foundation of the British Museum, shortly after 
the middle of the last century, was owing to the munifi- 
cent bequest of Sir Hans Sloane, who, after having long 
practised as a physician, with high reputation, in the me- 
tropolis, died at an advanced age at Chelsea, January 11, 
1752. fiy his last will he directed that his magnificent 
museum and library, in the formation of which he had 
expended more than fifty thousand pounds, should be 
ofiPered by his executors to the Government, for the use 
of the public, on the condition that Parliament should 
pay to his representatives the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, and provide an edifice adapted for the proper 
reception and arrangement of the entire collection. The 
offer was accepted on the terms proposed ; and an act 
of Parliament was passed in 1753, which ordered the 
payment of the stipulated sum to the executors of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and vested the property of the Museum 
in an incorporate body of trustees, for the use of the 
public. In order to defray the expense of this purchase, 
and to provide a proper repository for the preservation 
of the collection, and of such additions as might be 
subsequently made to it, and also to form a fund for the 
permanent support of the institution. Parliament re- 
solved to raise the sum of £100,000, by way of lottery ; 
which having been drawn according to the provisions of 
the act, the net proceeds amoimted to £95,194 Qs. 2d, of 
which the sum of £28,663 15s, was laid out in the 
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purchase of £30,000 3 per cent. Reduced Annuities, and 
appropriated to the maintenance of the establishment *. 

Provision having been thus made for the formation of 
the British Museum, the first care of the trustees was 
to procure a building in which their new acquisitions 
might be conveniently deposited, so as to be accessible 
to the public. It happened that Montagu House, in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, which had been the 
town residence of the Dukes of Montagu, was then 
ofiPered for sale; and its situation and capabilities 
being approved by those who had the direction of the 
business, it was purchased of the heirs of John, second 
Duke of Montagu, and repaired and furnished for a na* 
tional museum. This edifice was erected at the expense 
of Ralph, then Lord Montagu of Boughton, Keeper of 
the Wardrobe to Charles II., by whom he was sent on 
an embassy to the court of Louis XIV. This nobleman 
was the owner of a spacious mansion on the same site, 
which had been built for him, by the celebrated philoso* 
pher and mechanician. Dr. Robert Hooke, in 1678, and 
which was burnt down, by accident,' or rather by the 
carelessness of a servant, January 19, 1686. The noble 
proprietor having resided much in France, had contracted 
a partiality for the manners and modes of living of per- 
sons of rank in that country ; and having determined to 
rebuild his house, he not only employed a French archi- 

• Introd. to Synopsis of the Contents of thft ft. '!A*\^^'^. 

h 
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tect (Peter Paget, a native of Marseilles, who was sent 
over for that purpose), hut he also chose to have the 
mansion constructed on the model of the hotels of the 
nohility at Paris. The edifice was finished ahout 1687 ; 
and the somewhat eccentric but munificent owner, who 
in 1705 was created Marquis of Monthermer and Duke 
of Montagu, resided in it till his death, which took place 
March 9, 1709. He was succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his son John, second Duke of Montagu, who 
quitted the vicinity of St. Giles's for the more fashion- 
able and courtly region of Whitehall. While a new 
mansion was bemg erected for hun there, he however 
continued to reside in one of the wings of Montagu 
House, which, after the removal of his family, remained 
utterly neglected and untenanted till it was sold to the 
trustees of the British Museum. 

That the building had fallen into a state of dil^ida- 
tion and decay may be concluded, from the positive fact 
that the sum expended in repairing it very greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of the purchase money. This will 
appear from the following statement of the expense of 
purchase, repairs, furnishing, &c., of Montagu House 
for the British Museum ; published by Mr. Malcolm *, 
being an extract from an ^' Accoimt of the Trustees of 
the British Museum," in the ^' Journals of the House of 
Commons," December 4, 1767 : — 

* Londinum Redivivum, 4to. vol. ii. p. 483. 
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Cash paid, — £ ». rf. 
For the Purchase of Montaga House 10,250 
Repairs thereof . . . 14,484 6 4 
Furniture peculiar to the Mu- 
seum .... 4,076 14 7^ 
Meeting-room, Furniture, and 

Officers, &c. . . . 689 8J 

House Insurance . . 96 1 2 

Fire Engines, &c. . . 140 8 



£29,736 10 10 

The building formerly called Montagu House, and 
afterwards appropriated for the British Museum, is 
situated on the north side of Gi'eat Russell Street. Its 
plan, as before stated, corresponds with that of the hotels 
of the French nobility at Paris ; consisting of a series of 
structures surrounding a quadrangular open court. To- 
wards the street is a high brick wall, extending on each 
side of the entrance, which is by an arched doorway, 
having over it an octangular turret surmounted by a 
cupola ; and at each extremity of the wall is a square 
turret. "Within the wall, towards the court, is a colon- 
nade composed of pillars of the Ionic order, reaching the 
whole length of the front. The low buildings on the 
east and west sides of the square, connecting the colon- 
nade with the house itself, were originally designed for 
offices and other subordinate purpo^a •, "Wl ^«^ "ctfs^ 

b 2 
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form the residences of librarians and other officers of 
the institution. On the north side of the court stands 
the principal edifice, which, like the accessory parts, is 
built of brick with stone quoins. It is 168 feet in 
length, £1*001 cast to west ; and 57 in height, from the 
pavement to the top of the cornice. The principal en- 
trance is by a flight of thirteen steps, leading to a plain 
square doorway ; and at either end there are small doors, 
one of which leads to the Sculpture Gallery. 

To the original building additions have been made 
from time to time, in consequence of the vast augmenta- 
tion that has taken place in the collections of fiooks and 
Manuscripts, Sculptures and other Ancient Monuments, 
and specimens designed to illustrate the several depart- 
ments of Natural History in the British Museum, since 
it was first opened for study and public inspection on the 
fifteenth of January, 1759. In 1804, Parliament granted 
the sum of £16,000 for building apartments for the re- 
ception of the Towneley Marbles, the Egyptian Anti- 
quities, and other collections. An edifice, the basement 
of which is cased with freestone, and the superstructure 
built of brick, was consequently erected from the designs 
of Mr. George Saunders, adjoining the old building at 
the north-western angle. Attached to this structure, 
further westward, is a temporary building, raised fr'om 
designs by Mr. R. Smirke; in which the £lgin and 
Phigaleian Marbles were placed before they were re- 
moved to tbeir present situation. Mr. Smirke has 
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^ce 1820 erected additional buildings borderinl; three 
Bides of the spacious area formerly occupied by the 
gardens of Montagu House, behind the original man- 
sion. The east wing, which was first completed, ex- 
tends 500 feet in length, and contains a gallery 300 feet 
long, 40 broad, and 30 in height, which has been appro- 
priated for the reception of the Royal Library, To the 
south of this Gallery are laige and conyenient Reading 
Rooms. Over the King's Library is a Gallery contain- 
ing a noble collection of specimens illustrative of Mine- 
ralogy and Geology. In the recently erected portion of 
the west wing are the Egyptian Saloon and Hall, and 
the Phigaleicm and £]gin Saloons, as likewise the Grand 
Central Saloon, connected by a temporary structure 
with the building raised for the reception of the 
Towneley and other collections of Antiquities. The 
range of building connecting the northern extremities 
of the east and west wings is not yet completed in the 
interior, but the facade is ornamented in the centre with 
a pedimented portico of six engaged columns of the 
Ionic order ; and has a single line of square windows, 
with pilastera between those on either side of the por- 
tico. The exterior of the west wing is also decorated 
with a portico, but has no pilasters ; and the east wing, 
80 far as it is finished, presents a corresponding appear- 
ance. At the north-east and north-west angles of the 
edifice are spacious stone staircases. 

The foundation of a public scientific Bje^^torj \i««B55, 
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effected by the appropriation of the Museum and Li- 
brary of Sir Hans Sloane, it was considered desirable 
that additions to the collections which it contained 
should be made by any available means that happened 
then to be within the reach of the Legislature. Ac- 
cordingly Parliament having by various successive acts 
and resolutions secured full possession of the Library of 
Manuscripts collected by Sir Robert Cotton in the reigns 
of £lizabeth and James I., and augmented by his son 
Sir Thomas Cotton, provided in the Act for the esta- 
blishment of the British Museum that the Cottonian 
Library should be added to its contents. This valuable 
assemblage of Manuscripts relating to the History, An- 
tiquities, Laws, and Constitution of these realms, and 
including Biblical and Liturgic volumes, Chronicles, and 
Political Tracts, at present consists of 861 volumes, of 
' which fifty-four are so much damaged by the fire at West- 
minster, in 1731, as to be nearly useless ; and others 
are more or less mutilated. Besides the Manuscripts, 
the Cottonian Collection contained a considerable num- 
ber of Saxon and old English Coins, and several British 
and Roman antiquities^ which are now incorporated in 
their proper classes in the Museum. 

As an appendage to the Cottonian Library there was 
likewise put at the disposal of Parliament a collection 
of about 2000 volumes of English, French, and ItaHan 
books, formed by Major Arthur Edwards, who in 1738 
bequeathed them by will to the Trustees of the Cot- 
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tonian Library, together with the reversion of the sum 
of 7000/., for the erection of a building adapted for the 
preservation of the joint libraries. This addition of 
course was annexed to the new foundation, and the 
necessity of providing another repository being thus 
supei'seded, the legacy of £7000, when it devolved in 
the year 1773, was placed in the public funds ; and tne 
interest accruing from it ordered to be expended, from, 
time to time, in the purchase of books, manuscripts, 
coins, and other interesting objects. 

Parliament likewise made an important addition to 
the literary treasures of the British Museum by the 
purchase of the valuable library of Manuscripts, col*, 
lected by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Prime Minis- 
ter in the reign of Queen Anne, and his son Edward, the 
second and last Earl of Oxford. This collection consists 
of about 7639 volumes *, many of which contain several 
distinct articles, and more than 40,000 original rolls, 
charters, and other instruments, relating to the Poli- 
tical, Parliamentary, and Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Among the numerous benefactors to the British Mur 
seum since its foundation, we can only notice those dis- 
tinguished on account of ihe importance of their dona- 
tions, or as being persons of rank or celebrity. In 1757 

* Nob. 7627, 7639, and perhaps a few besides, comprise two 
volumes. 
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His Majesty George II. consigned to this institution the 
noble collection of printed books and manuscripts 
formed by successive kings of England, from Henry 
VII. to William III., annually increased by copies of 
all publications entered at Stationers' Hall. This col- 
lection includes the library of Archbishop Cranmer, 
and those of Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, and his 
son-in-law Richard Lord Lumley, of Sir John Morris, 
and of the learned Isaac Casaubon. * George II. also 
transferred to the Museum the reversion of the salary 
annexed to the patent office of Keeper of the King's 
Library. His Majesty George III. in 1762, purchased 
a very valuable collection of pamphlets and periodical 
papers published between the years 1640 and 1660 
(amounting to more than 80,000 articles, bound in about 
2000 volumes), which he ordered to be deposited in the 
Museum. He likewise gave a considerable collection of 
antiquities and some natural productions, chiefly Egyp- 
tian, with a very fine mummy ; in 1761 he vested in the 
trustees of the institution the sum of £l2d, arising 
from lottery tickets ; in 1772, he added to the library a 
complete set of the Journals of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons ; and in 1802, he gave the curious Egyptian 
Sculptures surrendered by the French at the capitula- 
tion of Alexandria : to these he added other donationts 
at different periods. George IV. signalized himself as a 
benefactor to the Museum, by the purchase of the Phi- 
galeian Marbles ; and also by the gift of the rich and 
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copious library collected by his &ther. The treasures of 
this institution have likewise been augmented by the 
donations of other crowned heads : as his late Majesty 
William IV., the Emperors Francis I. and Francis II. 
of Austria, and the £mpress-Queen Maria Theresa, the 
Czarina Catherine II. of Russia, Charles III. King of 
Spain, and Frederick V. of Denmark. 

In 1772, the collection of Sir William Hamilton, K.B. 
(comprising Vases, and other ai*ticles of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, volcanic productions from Mount 
Vesuvius, and other curious objects), was purchased for 
the Museum by means of a grant from Parliament of the 
sum of £8,400. A grant of £20,000 was bestowed in 
1805 for the purchase of the exquisitely fine collection 
of Greek and Roman statues, busts, and other sculptured 
marbles and terra-cottas, formed by Charles Towneley, 
Esq., of Towneley, in Lancashire, at a great expense, 
during a series of years, in the course of many journeys 
to Italy, and researches prosecuted in that country by 
means of his agents. Some time previously to his death, 
which happened in January 1806, Mr. Towneley had 
projected the erection of a Statue-gallery and Libitury, 
at his mansion of Towneley; and in his last will he 
directed that his successors should complete his plan 
within five years, or that his marbles should be given to 
the public to be preserved in the Museum. In conse- 
quence of this injunction, his executors determined to 
oflFer the marbles and terra-cottas alone to tha x^s^Ssscl^ 
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and they were accordingly purchased as just mentioned, 
in 1814 the remainder of the Townelcian collection of 
antiquities, illustrative of the marbles, was procured for 
the Museum for the sum of £8,200, voted by Parliament. 
The valuable library of Manuscripts collected by the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne being about to be sold by 
auction in 1807, an application was made to Parliament, 
and a grant was obtained of the sum of £4,225, for which 
it was secured for the use of the public and lodged in 
the British Museum. This collection includes a copious 
body of State Papers preserved by Sir Michael Hickes, 
Secretary to the celebrated Lord Burleigh; many 
volumes of Papers of Sir Julius CsBsar, Master of the 
Rolls under James I. and Charles I. ; Bishop Kennet*a 
Historical Papers ; Documents collected by Anstis, War- 
burton, Le Neve, and other antiquaries ; and P. Carteret 
Webb's collection, consisting chiefly of papers relating to 
the history of Parliament and of the public revenue. 
In 1816 the great collection of Grecian Sculptures 
formed by the Earl of Elgin was purchased for the sum 
of £35,000, granted by Parliament for that purpose. 

In 1813 a Library of Manuscripts and Printed Books, 
almost exclusively relating to Jurisprudence, was pur- 
chased of the Representatives of Francis Hargrave, Esq., 
an eminent lawyer, in pursuance of a vote of the 
House of Commons : and the valuable classical Library 
of Charles Bumey, LL.D., has, since his death in 1817, 
been purchased for the Museum. 
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Among the public bodies from whom the British Mu- 
seum has received donations may be likewise enumerated 
the Admiralty ; the Board of Longitude ; the East India 
Company ; the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Leyden ; the Imperial Academy of Brussels ; the Royal 
Academy of Lisbon ; the Colleges of Physicians of Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh ; the Faculty of Advocates of Edin- 
burgh ; the Royal Society ; the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures. 

The Trustees of the British Museum since its ori* 
ginal foundation have made many important additions 
to the collections of objects illustrative of Natural His- 
tory, Antiquities, Books, and Manuscripts. In 1769, 
a large collection of stuffed Birds, in unusually fine 
preservation (which had been brought ^m Holland 
by a person named Greenwood), was purchased for the 
sum of £460. The Oriental Library of N. Brassey 
Halhed, Esq. was bought for £550 in 1796. A Miner- 
alogical Cabinet, formed by Charles Hatchett, Esq., was 
obtained in 1798 for £700. An extennve numismatic 
collection, comprising a series of Coins of the Anglo-r 
Saxons, accumulated by Samuel Tyssen, Esq., who died 
in 1802, was purchased of his Executors for £620, 
In 1807 the Trustees gave £400 for a collection of 
ancient Classics, which had belonged to the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Bentley, consisting of eighty-four volumes, 
enriched by liis Manuscript Notes. Tlie^f '\^«^\smv 
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purchased Roberts's collection of English Coins ; and a 
cabinet of Minerals, collected by the Honourable Charles 
Greville. In 1829 and 1830, a quantity of manuscript 
Charters and other documents were obtained by pur- 
chase, from M. de Courcelles, Historiographer to the 
King of France; and another parcel of Charters was 
purchased in 1831 of the Baron de Joursanvault of 
Chateau Pomard, near Beaune. Many other purchases 
of valuable Manuscripts, and other articles of various 
descriptions, have been made by the Trustees of this 
institution at different periods, as opportunities occurred. 
Among the numerous additions to the stores of this 
national repository, chiefly arising from the donations 
of private persons, are some contributed by Trustees 
in their individual capacity. Dr. Thomas Birch, Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, who died in 1766, bequeathed 
the whole of his valuable Library to this institution, 
and also the annual sum of £522. 18«. New South Sea 
Annuities, to be shared among the three Under Libra- 
rians of the Museum for the time being. In 17C6, 
Gustavus Brander, Esq. presented a collection of Fossils 
chiefly from Hampshire, and subsequently he added 
other valuable donations of a similar kind. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, Esq. bequeathed his Library to the Museum, 
in 1796. The Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, who 
died in 1799, was one of the most munificent bene- 
factors to the British Museum, to which he left by 
will a numerous and choice collection of printed books, 
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prints, coins, and medals, minerals and shells^ Sif 
William Musgrave, in 1800, made a bequest to this 
institution of a Library of books and manuscripts, con* 
taining a great number of rare and valuable tracts re- 
lative to Biography. Sir Joseph Banks, President of 
the Royal Society, after his return from voyages to 
the South Seas, and to Iceland, deposited in the Mu- 
seum copious collections of natural and artificial curi- 
osities; together with a large set of Icelandic Books 
and Manuscripts. Since the death of that eminent 
naturalist, which took place in 1820, his private Library, 
containing an admirable collection of works relating to 
the several departments of Natural History, has been 
added to the literary treasures of the Museum. Lord 
Grenville gave to this Institution a rich collection of 
Peruvian Ores. Besides several benefactors to the 
Museum whose donations will be noticed in the sub- 
sequent part of this work, may be mentioned the 
names of Col. W, Lethieullier, Mr. Pitt LethieuUier, 
and Mr. Smart LethieulUer, who at different times con- 
tributed to augment the collection of Egyptian Anti- 
quities; Thomas Hollis, Esq.; the Earl of Exeter; 
Dean Milles ; the Earl of Bute ; Sir John Hawkins ; 
Earl Stanhope; James Matthias, Esq.; Sir William 
Burrell; the Rev. William Cole; Matthew Duane, 
Esq. ; Earl Spencer ; and Lord Seaforth. 

This extensive Repository, which, considering the 
number and diversity of the objects it embraces, is, per- 
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haps, equalled by few in the world, is committed to the 
care of forty-eight Trustees. Twenty-three of this 
number are official Trustees, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and other public functionaries; 
nine of the Trustees are nominated by the represen- 
tatives of the £unilies of Sloane, Cotton, Harley, and 
Towneley : one is appointed by the King ; and fifteen are 
elected by the Official and Family Trustees. They hold 
regular quarterly General Meetings, monthly Commit- 
tees, and annual Visitations, besides extraordinary meet- 
iiligs of each description, as exigencies may occur. In 
these meetings are framed and enforced the by-laws and 
the regulations for the government and preservation of 
the Institution; the expenditure of the funds is here 
ordered and controlled, and every precautionary step is 
taken for the safety of the buildings, and the proper 
application of the whole for the intended purposes of 
public utility. Although paramount in their powers, 
yet are they, from time to time, called upon by Parlia- 
ment to lay before them statements of their accoimts 
and proceedings. 

The Establishment of Officers appertaining to the 
Institution consists of a Principal Librarian, appointed 
by his Majesty, and of four Under, and four Assistant 
Librarians, named by the three Principal Trustees, — 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
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tnons. Each Under Librarian, jointly with one of the 
Assistants, is particularly charged with the care of one 
of the departments, of which there are four, namely,-— 
1. the Library of Printed Books : 2. the Library of 
Manuscripts: 3. the Department of Natural History, 
and Modern Artificial Curiosities : 4. the Department of 
Antiquities, Coins, Drawings, and Engravings. The 
duties of these officers are to arrange and keep in order 
the several collections committed to their charge, to 
correct the old, and, when required, to compile new 
catalogues of their contents, to pay proper attention to 
visitors of distinction, either for rank or learning, and 
some of them, in rotation, to attend the Reading Room, 
which it is strictly ordered should never be left without 
an inspecting officer. Besides these there are, a Secre- 
tary, and a Surveyor, with attendants, warders, and 
other servants of the establishment. 

The Museum is kept open for public inspection every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from nine o'clock in 
the morning till seven in the evening during the period 
from Lady-Day to Micliaelmas, and at other times from 
ten in the morning till four in the afternoon ; excepting 
in the Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun-weeks ; on the 
30th of January, Ash- Wednesday, Good-Friday, the 
5th of November, and any Fast or Thanksgiving Day 
that may occur, and likewise during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

Spacious and commodious apartmenta uit\ie xke7?'W^^- 
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ing haye been aet ^Mzt lor the a(ecoiimK)dsdoQ of perscM^ 
ndfeo wiah to consoh or Mike extracts from any oi the 
{ointed books or mm uacr ip ts contaiiied in the seTeral 
Kbranes beloogjn^ to this Institiition. These rooms 
are oj^eai from nine o'do<^ in the momiDg tQl seven in 
the ey^ung during the sommor half-jreary and from ten. 
till four dnziDg the winter, on erery day of the week 
bat Sunday, with the excepticm of racationa, fi>r oite 
week emch at ChziBtmafi^ Easter, and Whitsuntide, and 
en the fixed and occa^onal &8ts and thanksgiring days 
afao¥e>mentii»ed. Persons destroos of admlflfaon mnst 
send their amplications in writing (^^edfying their 
Christian and aomamea, rank, or proleaaon^ and places 
of abode) to the Print^pal Librarian, or in his absence 
to the sudor Under>Iibrarian, who will either immedi« 
atdy admit so^ persona^ or lay their appIicatitMis before 
the next General Meeting^ or Coomixttee of the Tms* 
teeSi. It is farther e^^ected that every person ^plyin^ 
fijr admiflHion to the Reading Rooms shoold produce a 
recommendation satwfiictory to one of the Trustees^ or 
to an Officer oi Hut House ; as applications defectiTe in 
this respect are not likely to meet with attention* Per-* 
mission is generally granted fi>r six months, at the ex« 
piration of which term application must be made for the 
renewal id the tk^et iji admisaon. 
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In the course of a few weeks spent in London, as the 
guest of his uncle, Mr. Edwards, Ralph Moilt£^ had 
been gratified with the sight of many curious objects, 
which could not but prove highly interesting to a youth 
who had previously passed his time in the country. 
Among the public exhibitions which came imder his 
notice, he found none more amusing or instructive than 
the British Museum. In viewing its contents, indeed, 
he had the advantage of being accompanied by his uncle, 
who was well qualified to serve as a guide and teacher on 
this occasion. His cousin and school-fellow, Charles 
Edwards, was also of the pai'ty ; for, though he had been 
at the Museum before, he was anxious to embrace the 
present opportunity for hearing the explanatory observa- 
tions and descriptions of the most remarkable objects in 
the exhibition, with which his father had promised to 
favour them. 

On the day appointed for the visit to the British 
Museum, Mr. Edwards conducted his son and his nei^hevr 
to Great Russell Street, and led them mXo ^^ ^^\st^^ 
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around which the old buildings belonging to the institu- 
tion are situated; and there their conversations com- 
menced. 



Mr. Edwards. — It will be needless for me to take 
up your time at present v^dth any observations on the 
origin of this establishment, or the history of the build- 
ing, since I have already furnished you with as much 
information as will probably satisfy your curiosity on 
those subjects, in the paper I showed you this morning * ; 
and to that also I must refer you for a brief description 
of the exterior of these edifices. We can, therefore, at 
once proceed to examine the objects of curiosity depo- 
sited in this court-yard, before we enter the house and 
take a survey of the treasures it contains. 

Ralph. — I suppose then, Sir, that you will in the 
first place oblige us with some information about this 
huge stone coffin, near the entrance. 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a sarcophagus, or coffin made 
of red Egyptian granite, a kind of rock or stone which 
the Roman naturalist, Pliny, distinguished by the 
name of syenite ; but modem mineralogists appropriate 
that term only to rocks the mineral constituents of 
w^hich are quartz, felspar, and hornblende ; while true 
granites consists of quartz, felspar, and mica. I shall 
have an opportunity of siiowing you specimens of all 
these substances among the minerals in the Museum. — 
This granite chest doubtless was made to hold the 
mummy or embalmed body of one of the ancient kings 
of Egypt, or some other distinguished pei-sonage. The 
lid, as you may observe, exhibits the cai-ved figure of 
the face of a human being ; and the outer surface of 
the chest, except the bottom, is covered with figui-es 

* See Introduction. 
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and symbolic characters, sculptured in low relief, as is 
usual in old Egyptian monuments. These are hiero- 
glyphics, or sacred characters used by the priests of 
Egypt ; and of which there are numerous specimens in 
the Egyptian Gallery of the Museum. 

Charles. — This unwieldy curiosity, near the sarco- 
phagus, I imagine must be a decayed Periagne or Canoe, 
from the South Sea; for I have read, in books of 
voyages, of such being used by the New Zealanders, or 
some other barbarians. But, whoever brought it here, 
I cannot approve of their taste, in choosing this half- 
rotten relic of a canoe, when I suppose a perfect one 
might have been obtained without difficulty. 

Mr. Edwards. — You judge too hastily, Charles. The 
barbarians who constructed this canoe, as you call it, 
were most probably countrymen of ours ; and its great 
age, and consequent decay, render it curious and inter- 
esting. This boat may have been used by the Britons 
who lived before the Roman invasion. Some writers, 
indeed, have conceived that the vessels in which these 
islanders traversed the rivers, lakes, and inlets of the 
sea, were all made of basket-work, lined with skins or 
hides of beasts. That such were known in Britain, in 
the first century, appears from a passage in Lucan's 
Pharsalia; Giraldus Cambrensis also describes such 
coracles, or wicker-boats, as common among the Welsh 
in the reign of Henry II., when he wrote ; and even 
now they are used on the Wye and the Severn, or at 
least were so towards the end of the last century, when 
IVIr. Duncumb published his History of Herefordshire. 
But that light coracles were not the only boats of the 
Britons may be safely inferred, independently of histo- 
rical evidence, from the numbers of vessels like the 
present, found in different parts of iViia \s\axv!^/vK^^^^^^ 
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in swamps and mosses, where they must have lam fot 
many ages. Mr. Pennant, in his Voyage to the Hebrides, 
mentions a sort of canoe, seven feet in length, found in 
a morass, near Wardlow, in Dumfriesshire, in 1736 ; 
and another found near Kilblain. Leigh, the Historian 
of Lancashire, informs us that eight of these canoes 
were discovered in draining Marton Mere, in that coun- 
ty ; and, in 1720, several such vessels were dug up in 
the marshes of the river Medway, above Maidstone. 
The length of the canoe before us (thirty-three feet), 
must have adapted it to carry a considerable number 
of persons ; and it may, not improbably, have been used 
as a war boat. 

Ralph. — What are these strangely shaped objects 
within the inclosure on one side of the principal entrance 
to the Museum ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are skeletons of the heads of 
whales. That nearest the doorway consists of the 
skull and lower jaw of the Northern Whalebone Whale, 
from the North Sea ; the other is the skull only of the 
Spermaceti Whale, also from the North Sea. These 
natural curiosities have but lately been placed in their 
{^resent situation. 



lENTRANCE HALL. 

Ralph. — Is any money to be paid for admission to 
see the Museum ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No payment is required from visi- 
ters, nor are the attendants permitted to receive any 
gratuities whatever. It is merely necessary that one 
person belonging to each party of visiters should write, 
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in a book kept for the purpose, his or her name and 
address, together with the number of the individuals in 
the party ; and thus accounts can be made out of the 
number of visiters to the Museum annually, which are 
laid before Parliament, and published in the newspapers. 
Formerly it was a troublesome and tedious business to 
procure admission here ; but at present all persons of a 
proper age, and decently dressed, may enter freely on 
the days when the doors are open (namely, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays), and stay as long as they 
please between the hours of ten in the morning and 
seven in the evening ; at least in the summer se-ason. 

Before we attend to the objects around us, I may as 
well inform you that the ground-floor of this building 
comprises sixteen rooms, in which are deposited the 
printed books constituting the chief library, which has 
been swelled to a vast extent by gradual accumulations. 
Into these apartments none are admitted but the offi^ 
cers of the institution. Persons who have obtained 
tickets entitling them to the use of the library, must 
repair to the reading-rooms, where such books, printed 
or manuscript, as they may require from either of the 
various collections belonging to this establishment, are 
brought to them by the porters, who are always in 
waiting. 

Ralph. — This vestibule, I see, is decorated with 
British and foreign works of art : among the former 
I observe the statue of Shakspeare. Pray who was the 
sculptor ? 

Mr. Edwards. — This statue of our great dramatist 
was executed by Roubilliac. It belonged formerly to 
David Garrick, by whom it was bequeathed to tha 
Museum, after the death of his widow. To tha takeofe^ 
of Cbantrey we pwp J;he figure o£ ^Vt Jo^^^i ^fta$i&.% 
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which was placed here through the liberality of the 
personal friends of that distinguished naturalist. That 
statue of a female is a representation of Mrs. Damer, a 
lady who distinguished herself as an amateur sculptor. 

Charles. — Pray, Sir, what is this strange showy 
figure, near the statue you have just noticed ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That, Charles, is an image of 
Gaudma, an idol worshipped by the people of the Bur- 
mese empire. Here is also a symbolical representation 
of the foot of this deity. Both are presents from Captain 
MaiTyat. That piece of sculpture near the foot of the 
staircase, is supposed to have been an architectural 
ornament of some Hindoo temple. It was found, in 
1809, near the banks of the sacred river Nerbuddha, 
which falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Before the win- 
dow, under the staircase, is a fine Hippopotamus, pre- 
sented by the Trustees of the Hunterian Collection of 
■ the Royal College of Surgeons ; and nearly opposite to 
it is another Hippopotamus, brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 



STAIR-CASE. 



f 



Ralph. — ^Were the paintings with which this wall and 
ceiling are ornamented, all executed at the same period ? 
Mr. Edwards. — The Duke of Montagu, who had 
this house erected by a French architect, employed 
French artists on the decorations of his mansion. This 
ceiling was painted by Charles de la Fosse, who had the 
reputation of being one of the best colourists of the French 
school^ and among whose most admired works in his 
native country are the paintinga on the cupola of the 
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Royal Hospital of Invalids, founded at Paris by Louis 
XIV., in 1670. The subject of the painting on the 
ceiling over head, ia the story of Phlleton, who is re- 
presented requesting from his fether, Apollo, leave to 
act as his charioteer for a day ; and you are both ac- 
quainted, no doubt, with the story told by Ovid, in his 
Metamorphoses, of the disastrous consequences of the 
presumption of the rash youth. 

Ralph. — Were the walls painted by De la Fosse, as 
well as the ceiling ? 

■ Mr. Edwards. — No ; the landscapes and architec- 
tural paintings were executed by Jacques Rousseau, 
noted for his skill in perspective. These pictorial deco- 
rations, having suffered somewhat from time, were re- 
touched, a few years since, by J. F. Rigaud, R. A. 

Charles. — What have we here ? It is too small for 
a Camel. 

Mr. Edwards — That is a Lama, or Guanaco, a na- 
tive of South America, used by the Peruvians, as the 
camel is by the Arabs, as a beast of burthen ; and some 
of them vrill carry the weight of from 160 to 200 pounds, 
travelling fifteen miles a day, over the roughest moun- 
tains. On the next landing-place are a Musk Ox, 
brought from Melville Island, in the Arctic Sea ; and 
in the case above it, a Striped Antelope, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Further on is placed a Polar Bear ; and 
over it is a Moose Deer, or Elk, a native of Sweden. 
On the case which holds the latter is a transverse section 
of the stalk of a large Fern. 

Charles. — Whence came the tall tree, placed be- 
tween these Arctic quadrupeds ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That is not properly a tree, but the 
stem or trunk of an arborescent Fern, (jikoyhila, 
Brunoniana^ of Dr. Wallich,) forty-ft.Ye ieeX V\^. W. 
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grew on the mountains to the east of Silhet, in Bengal : 
and it was given to the Museum by the East India Com- 
pany. By the side of the Fern, stands a species of 
Palm, (Euterpe Oleracea of Dr. Martius,) a native of 
South America. On the higher landing-place, are 
three crane-necked quadrupeds, called Camelopards^ or 
Giraffes : one of wUch was a present from the Trustees 
of the Hunterian Museum ; the other two, a male and 
female, were brought from the southern part of Africa, 
and presented to the Museum by the distinguished 
traveller, William J. Burchell, Esq. The first-men- 
tioned Camelopard was brought to England by Mr. 
Paterson, another African traveller ; and it is the first 
animal of its species that was ever seen in this country. 
On the same landing-place stands a fine Elephant (Eh- 
phds Indicus), 



FIRST ROOM, Upper Floor. 

Ralph. — I perceive the ceiling of this apartment is 
painted in the same style with that of the stair-case j^ 
and, if I mistake not, with a continuation of the same 
story. 

Mr. Edwards. — ^You might have added, and by the 
same artist ; for here you have the Fall of PhaSton^ 
from the pencil of De la Fosse. 

The contents of this room, with the exception of those 
on the table, may be generally characterized as artificial 
curiosities, the productions of uncivilized tribes and 
nations. 

Ralph. — What is there remarkable in the first case, 
placed against the wall, at the right-hand side of the 
entrance ? 
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Mr. Edwards. — All the articles in this case were 
brought home by Captain Sir Edward Parry, on his re-r 
turn from his Arctic voyage, in 1822. Among them 
are Iskimo, or Esquimaux dresses, &om Winter Island ; 
a net made of whale -bone, used by the Iskimos to lay 
under their beds, upon the snow ; a cup and a spoon 
made out of the horns of the Musk Ox, whose figure 
and dimensions we had an opportimity for observing 
just now; other domestic utensils; and several offen- 
sive weapons ; but the simple instruments employed by 
the Iskimos to defend their eyes from the too intense 
light reflected from the snow, and hence named by them 
Snow-eyes^ are by no means the least interesting : they 
are formed of two small pieces of bone or wood with a 
narrow dlit in the middle, and capable of being fixed 
near the eyes by a thong or strip of skin passing round 
the head; so that when they are worn, no light can 
enter the pupil of either eye, except through the aper- 
tures of these rude yet truly curious spectacles. Above 
the case is placed a sledge brought by Captain Sir E. 
Parry, from Baffin's Bay. 

The second case contains, besides Iskimo boots, and 
other articles of dress, some instruments from the South 
Sea, particularly a richly carved paddle, from the 
island of Tahiti, or, as it has been called, Otaheite. 

Ralph. — The third case seems to exhibit considerable 
variety in its contents. 

Mr. Edwards. — It furnishes cloth manufactured from 
the bark of the Paper Mulberry, by the Sandwich 
Islanders; and some pieces ornamented with stamped 
patterns. Here is a line made of the skin of the Wal- 
russ, intended for a harpoon line ; a sail formed of the 
intestines of the same amphibious animal, from Kotzebue 
^und; two great tusks of the Walni"a^,\iTQvx'^^^^'ajL 
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Behring's Straits ; three mats, from Egmont Island ; a 
cap decorated with tufts of feathers and hair ; bows and 
arrows of different kinds, some of the arrows being 
armed with obsidian and bone, from California ; and we 
have here a small harpoon, brought from Point Barrow, 
having a moveable tip, and adapted for spearing fish. 

At the sides of these cases, near the door, ai'e placed 
various spears, arrows, and other articles from islands in 
the South Sea ; which, together with the articles in the 
second and thii'd cases, were collected by Captain 
Beechey, during his voyage of discovery from 1826 to 1828. 

The fourth case contains a harness used for a dog to 
draw a sledge ; and the handle of a sort of instrument 
used for throwing darts at birds, brought fi-om the coast 
of Labrador : a pair of boots adorned with differently 
coloured pieces of leather, and having divisions for the 
toes, like gloves, an improvement probably contrived 
for the purpose of holding anything between the toes. 

Ralph. — This fifth case displays much diversity in its 
contents, but, judging from the appearances of the arti- 
cles, I should not suppose them to be particularly inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Edwards. — What do you think of that long 
case or sheath, with a small bundle of reeds sticking out 
of iti 

Ralph. — Why, Sir, I imagine it to be a rude quiver 
full of arrows ; but if there is anything very remarkable 
in them it must be in those parts that are concealed. 

Mr. Edwards. — That is true, for they are poisoned 
arrows, as well as the others near them. These weapons 
are used by the South American Indians, who inhabit 
the banks of the great river Maranon and its branches. 
Their points have been dipped in the Worari poison, 
which causes death almost instantaneously, and without 
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a pang or struggle, according to the accounts of those 
who have had opportunities for inquiring into the sub- 
ject. Dr. Hancock, who visited South America, informs 
us that the Worari is obtained from a cucurbitaceous or 
gourd-like plant, called Mavacuri, bearing a fruit the 
size and shape of a large orange, with a hard pericarp 
or shell, used sometimes to hold the poison when 
prepared. Various statements have been made relative 
to its composition ; but most probably the only essential 
ingredient is the juice of the inner bark of the root of 
the Mavacuri, obtained by bruising, pressure, pouring 
water over the pulp, and then filtering : in this diluted 
state it must be put into an earthen pot, and slowly 
boiled down to a proper consistence. The small arrows 
infected with this poison are much employed by the 
Indians to kill birds, monkeys, and other animals which 
they use for food. They are discharged or projected 
at any object, by the blast of the breath, as boys blow 
peas through a tin tube, but the Indian tube is made of 
a sort of hollow reed or cane, probably the stalk of a 
small species of palm. Salt and sugar are said to be the 
best antidotes to this deleterious juice ; and it is alleged 
that the Indians on the Rio Negro are accustomed to 
shoot birds and monkeys with worari- tinged arrows ; and 
having recovered them from their state of suspended 
animation, by means of the above or some other anti- 
dotes, they take them to Para, and sell them to the 
Portuguese. 

Charles. — Here is a straw hat, like a barber's bason 
in shape. I wonder what part of the world it was 
brought from ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It came from Chili, forming a part 
of the established costume of a Gaucho, or Spanish 
American cavalier. You perceive t^ve \va.\* Sa ^r5i^"«!l- 
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panied by the rest of the dress and accoutrements, con" 
sisting of a cloak, leggings, or gaiters, shoes, spurs, and 
stirrups. We will now proceed to the next case (Case 
6). The first objects that present themselves are 
specimens of cloth, brought from the interior of Africa, 
by Major Denham, and Captain Clapperton. That 
piece folded up is sixteen feet in length and seven and 
a quarter in breadth, ornamented with a border, and 
various stellated figures, the pattern being formed by dis- 
charging from the parts where it appears the deep tint 
of the indigo, with which the cloth had been covered, 
or possibly by protecting those parts from the colour 
when the cloth was dyed. It is wove in very narrow 
strips, but three inches wide, as you may see by this 
small piece. Here is another cloth, formed also by 
sewing together similar strips; but the check pattern 
it exhibits is produced by the mode of weaving. The 
looms of the uncivilized African negroes are probably 
adapted for weaving only ribbon-like pieces of cloth ; 
for here we have a Foulah cloak made of such narrow 
strips. Near it is a musical stringed instrument, bi'ought 
from the vicinity of Sierra Leone. This case affords 
several more specimens of the African narrow cloth, as 
these pieces decorated with blue stripes on a white 
ground ; and others with more variety of colours. At 
one end of the shelf above the case is one of the looms, 
with which this cloth is made, brought from the country 
of the Ashantees, by Mr. T. E. Bowdich. 

Charles. — What is this? An African lady's pa- 
rasol? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a child's umbrella, or more 
properly, as you call it, parasol, being used by the 
Ashantees, to keep off the rays of the sun. It is or- 
Jiamented with variously coloured cottons and stripes 
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of woollen fcloth, and has a top of carved wood. Among 
several other articles in the same case brought from the 
country just mentioned, by Mr. Bowdich, may be 
noticed a string of beads, or substitutes for them, like 
spangles, consisting of small disks made of shells, drilled 
and strung together. 

Charles. — What is the use of that tuft of hair ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a brush to sweep away flies, 
an Ashantee fly-flapper. Here we have a shuttle and 
a reel, with a specimen of thread, adapted for the loom 
placed above ; a musical instrument of the same people ; 
a leather pouch, decorated with coloured leather and 
cloth ; a short dagger, with a handle and sheath of wood, 
cmd brass ornaments ; steel-headed arrows ; a cushion 
or hassock of leather, plainly but neatly ornamented ; 
and a carved stool, of a singular shape, made of Zesso 
wood. 

Ralph. — Is there any thing curiotts in the articles of 
the next case, (c. 7.) Sir ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Some of the objects betoken inge- 
nuity in their manufacturers. We have two baskets 
made of some kind of iiishes; two moi'e baskets of 
birch bark, designed to hold water ; a bow and a quiver 
with arrows ; a rope for mooring a canoe ; a necklace 
composed of shells ; and an axe made of iron, supposed 
to have been obtained from some ship, by the savages 
of Terra del Fuego ; whence the contents of this case 
were brought. 

Ralph. — For what purpose was this thick leather 
coat designed ? (c. 8.) 

Mr. Edwards. — For defensive armour, forming a 
breast-plate and protection for the whole body, of seven- 
fold strength, being composed of so many compacted 
horses' hides. It seems, however, to Yiove "^tq^n^^ «sv 
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ineffectual defence to the wearer ; for it was taken from 
the dead body of an Araucanian, or Indian of the south- 
west coast of America, belonging to one of the inde- 
pendent tribes who had joined in an attack on the set- 
tlements of the Spaniards, and was shot by a party of 
Chilian Indians in the Spanish semce. 

In the same case is a pair of Patagonian spurs, simply 
but ingeniously made of wood. Here is also a couple 
of balls connected by a cord, used by the Spaniards in 
South America, to throw at wild cattle and other animals 
in hunting, and which twisting round their legs will 
aiTCst their flight ; and a pair of rattles from the coast 
of Patagonia fonns the last article in this case. 

Above these last four cases are two fishing-spears 
brought from Terra del Fuego ; one obtained from the 
barbarous inhabitants of the western coast of Australasia, 
or, as it used to be called. New Holland ; and a fish-gig 
from one of the South Sea Islands. 

Ralph. — Over the next range of cases I see a Green- 
landers Kajak, or fishing-boat ; such as I have read of 
in Crantz's History of Greenland. 

Mr. Edwards. — It exactly resembles the boats of the 
Greenltmders, in which single persons go out to sea ; 
a skin covering being attached to the gunwale of the 
boat, with an aperture in the middle, through which 
the adventurous navigator introduces the lower part of 
his body, and sitting down confines the skin with a 
band securely round his waist, and then he is ready 
almost to bid defiance to accident, for if his light skiff 
should be overset no water can enter, and as it remains 
buoyant, the boatman can right it by a dextrous stroke 
of his paddlct and proceed on his voyage. Such boats 
or canoes are used by different Arctic |;ribes ; and this 
was brought by Captain Beechey^from Behiing's Straits. 
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Ralph. — The ninth cose contains so many singular 
objecta that one can hardly tell which to look at first. 

Mr. Edwards. — Let us then proceed regolarly to 
notice such as deserve attention. On the first and second 
shelves are vessels displaying great diversity of form : 



as the bottle with the singularly dislorled figure of a 
dwarf attached to it on the first shelf; and the quadruple 
vessel, with the dwarf figure belonging to it, on the second 
shelf (p. 10.). These were taken from the tombs of the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru, the subjects of the Incas, or 
princes who ruled over that country before it was con- 
quered by the Spaniards. Most of them have been 
lodged in the Museum nearly ever since its foundation, 
having l>een collected partly by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
partly derived from the collection of Mr. Townley. 
These vases were probably placed in the sepulchres of 
the Peruvians, to contain the ashes of the dead, or oger- 
ings to their disembodied spirits: usages which are 
familiar to us through the fi'equcnt allusions to them 
which we meet^ith in the works of the poets of ancient 
Rome, and the discover;- of urns Kft4Wiirjxia!L<mK» 'wv 



Roman tombs which have been opened in onr <: 




The other three shelves ace piincipaLy occupied hy 
Mexican antiquities, which were purchased at the sole 
of the contents of Mr. Bullock's collection, a few yeais 
sinc«. Here are a number of small stone statues, 
itrangely designed, and rudely executed ; a mask of 
Stone, statues and fragments of terra cotta, found on the 
mountains of Tezeossingo ; a heart-shaped mass of ser- 
pentine with euBCulptured characters, probably Mexican 
hieroglyphics ; and an adze. These two alabaster vaaes 
are curious and characteristic specimens of Mexican 
art ; one being ornamented with the head and arms of a 
monkey, in relief on its surface, and the other with the 
head, wings, and t^ of a cock. Here are more grotesque 
figures in stone and terra cotta ; and a larf^ plate of the 
dark stone called obsidian, polished on hath ^es, to 
serrc as a mirror for the toilet of a Mexican lady. This 
doable bottle of black pottery is a fiiir»example of the 
gtrange ioncies embodied in the works of the Mexican, 
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or rather Azteck artists ; one bottle has a dog's head, and 
the other that of some bird. Here again is a small 
earthen vessel, in the shape of a dog. 

The next articles may serve to verify the common 
adage, that ' necessity is the mother of invention;' for the 
Aztecks, when they used, as they must have done, these 
slips of obsidian for knives, could hardly have known 
how to make cutting instruments of iron or any other 
hard metal, and they therefore availed themselves of the 
properties of this stone, to fragments of which they 
could give an edge sufficiently sharp for many pur- 
poses: and similar expedients have been adopted by 
other people, ancient and modem, in a comparatively 
rude state of social culture. 

Ralph. — I suppose, sir, you allude to the sharp 
flints found on opening barrows on the Wiltshire downs, 
and elsewhere, with holes, by means of which they 
might be fastened to a handle, and therefore supposed to 
have been used as adzes, by the ancient Britons. But, 
pray, what modem people have employed such stone 
instruments? 

Mb. Edwards. — The New Zealanders when first 
visited, had hatchets made of the compact stone called 
jade, and such have been found in many of the islands of 
the South Sea. But the inhabitants of such as have 
been frequently visited by our navigators, and especially 
the Sandwich Islanders, have learnt the superior excel- 
lence of a steel edge for cutting instruments, and where- 
ever they could obtain knives and hatchets of European 
manu&cture, by barter with their visiters, their own 
ruder tools have fallen into disuse : they will of course, 
in time, make their own steel cutlery ; and a flint knife, 
or a jade hatchet, may become as much a rarity vtL"H«^ 
Zealand, or Owhyhee, as a stone celt \a in. X^d^ camt^ts 

c 
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Beside the obsidian knives are two larger pieces of that 
mineral, from which the thin cutting plates are procured 
by splitting the stone. 

Ralph. — Pray,-. sir, what is the use of this owl-shaped 
vessel? 

Mr. Edwards. — It was employed apparently by the 
Aztecks, in the celebration of religious rites, to hold 
burning incense. The next figure exhibits the bust of 
a female, with a turretted head-dress, not unlike the 
Egyptian Isis, or the Grecian Cybele, carved from a 
block of lava. Near this we have a Mexican priest, 
with a cap like a mitre, ornamented with jewels, and a 
feather, and having long pendant earrings ; the body is 
partly covered by a large snake, the head of which is 
seeh on the right side of the figure ; jewels are supposed 
to have supplied the place of eyes, in this sacerdotal 
statue. The last objects in this case are a statue of an 
Azteck princess, seated, with her feet bent under her, 
and her hands on her knees ; and a small figure of a 
serpent, probably an Azteck deity, which may remind 
us of the religious homage which the Romans, Greeks, 
and some of the Orientals, were accustomed to pay to 
serpents, under whose form they represented their Lares 
and Penates, household gods, the sacred guardians of 
their hearths. 

Ralph. — WTiy are these curiosities from Mexico 
styled Azteck ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They derive that appellation from 
the Aztecks, a race of people, who having emigrated 
from some now unknown country, made their appearance 
about the seventh century of the Christian era, on the 
plain of Anahuac, or New Spain, and being more civi- 
lised than the other inhabitants of the country, they 
became iho pi*edominant people, and to them are ascribed 
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the traces of art and science found in Mexico. Like the 
ancient Eg3rptians, they used hieroglyphics, and appear 
to have been entirely ignorant of alphabetical characters. 

Ralph. — And their sculpture strongly resembles the 
monsters of Egyptian art ; but the Aztecks could not 
have been a colony from Egypt. 

Mr. Edwards. — ^No : they may rather be supposed 
to have reached the western coast of America from Asia ; 
and when we consider how much similarity the sacred 
sculpture of the Hindoos, and some other oriental 
nations, bears to that of the Egyptians, we need not 
wonder that points of resemblance, striking enough, 
should be discovered between busts and statues found on 
the banks of the Nile, and others met with on the plains 
of Mexico. I may mention however, that Lord Kings- 
borough published a splendidly illustrated work on 
Mexican antiquities, accompanied by a dissertation in- 
tended to prove that Egypt was the cradle of Mexican 
art and learning, and that the Aztecks were Alexandrian 
Jews, and consequently emigrants from Egypt; but 1 
apprehend he made few, if any, converts to his opi- 
nions*. 

The celebrated traveller, Humboldt, ascribes the 
strange grotesque style of delineation, which appears no 
less in the paintings than in the sculpture of the Mexicans, 

* The work alluded to, which was executed at the expense of 
more than thirty thousand pounds, under the patronage of Lord 
Viscount Kingsborough, bears the title of " Antiquities of Mexico, 
comprising fac-siniiles of ancient Mexican Paintings and Hiero- 
glyphics, preserved in the Royal Libraries of Paris, Berlin, and 
Dresden, in the Imperial Library of Vienna, in the Vatican 
Library, in the Borgian Museum at Rome, in the Library of the 
Institute at Bologna, and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; 
together with the Monuments of New Spain, by M. Dvx^t.\ &.^»^ 
&c." By Augustine Aglio^ 7 vol. imperiaHoUo»l40\i^oTi>\^^^* 

c2 
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partly to the habitual and exclusive use of hieroglyphics. 
He says, of their paintings, " The figures are in general 
dwarfish, like those of the £truscan i*eliefs ; but in cor- 
rectness of dravnng they are fiu* beneath the most 
imperfect paintings of the Hindoos, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, or even the people of Thibet. We see in the 
Mexican paintings heads of enormous size, the body 
extremely short, and feet which, from the length of the 
toes, look like the claws of a bird. All this denotes the 
infancy of the art ; but we must not forget that the 
people who express their ideas by this mixture of paint- 
ing and hieroglyphical writing, will naturally attach as 
little importance to correct drawing as the literati of 
Europe do to a fine hand-vmting." — " A warlike nation 
living on mountains, robust, but extremely ill-favoured 
according to European principles of beauty, degraded by 
despotism, accustomed to the ceremonies of a sanguinary 
worship, is but little disposed to raise itself to the culti- 
vation of the fine arts : the habit of painting instead of 
writing, the daily view of so many hideous and dispro- 
portioned figures, the obligation of preserving the same 
forms without change — ^these various circumstances must 
have contributed to perpetuate a bad taste among the 
Mexicans *." 

Ralph. — Are these in the tenth case Mexican anti- 
quities? 

Mr. Edwards. — No ; for I believe all the articles in 
it have been brought from Peru ; and though you may 
perhaps fiuicy there is a similarity between some of 
these and others from Mexico, yet to an attentive 
observer they will exhibit a difference of style and cha- 

* '* Researches concerning the Institutions and Monuments of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of America ;" translated from the French 
b/ Helen M. Willianis. 1814. 
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xacter indicative of a different origin. Both the Mexicans 
and the Peruvians, before they were visited by Europeans, 
lived in a state of simQarly imperfect civilisation, and 
both nations were worshippers of the Sun, but the former 
offered to their Deity human sacrifices, while the religion 
of the latter, though punctilious, and loaded with idle 
ceremonies, had none of the sanguinary and atrocious 
rites by which the other was distinguished and degraded. 
Both nations derived their arts and knowledge from 
strangers, but the contrasted character of the superstli^ 
tion that prevailed amongst the one people, as compared 
with that of the other, may lead us to infer with con- 
fidence that they had very different instructors. The 
articles on the first shelf are not of a kind to be compared 
with those we last inspected. Here is some of the cloth 
in which the Peruvians were accustomed to wrap the 
bodies of the dead ; cups, fishing-tackle, and Indian 
com, taken from the sepulchres of children. The glo- 
bular vessels, with the com, were deposited under the 
breasts of the dead bodies. On the second shelf are seven 
vessels of black slate, or pottery, from tombs in the 
western provinces of Peru, bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean ; and one vase, ornamented with lines and flutings, 
from Tiaquauco. The third and fourth shelves hold 
three mortars, silver images, and vessels, from tombs in 
the island of Titicaca. On the latter shelf likewise, is 
a singularly shaped head in pottery; and a mummy, 
with other antiquities, from tombs at Arica, in Peru. 
The articles on the fifth shelf are a stone basin, with 
serpents carved on it ; another basin of a smaller size, 
decorated on the outside, at the angles, with figures of 
four animals ; and a small vessel, in the form of a lama, 
or Peruvian camel, all taken from the temple of t\v5i 
Sun, at Couzco, the ancient capital oi Peru, l^^t^ X^^ Na^ 
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another vase, with the figure of a man m front, exhibit- 
ing that utter defect of symmetry which Humboldt 
mentions as characteristic of Peruvian works of art. 

Ralph. — Case the eleventh seems to be appropriated 
to curiosities of a different description from the pre- 
ceding. 

Mr. Edwards. — It is. This, as well as the remain- 
ing cases, contains articles fumished by more rude and 
untutored tribes than the Mexicans or Peruvians. Here 
are many of the objects brought home by captain Cook, 
and those who accompanied him in his voyages of dis- 
covery to the South Sea. 

In this case are fishing instruments used by the people 
of Oonalashka, and Nootka Sound, on the western coast 
of North America. The fishing-lines are made of 
sinews of some animal, and of a kind of sea- weed. We 
have also models of boats used in fishing; and water- 
proof jackets for fishermen, made of the intestines of a 
whale ; from Nootka. As the work of mere savages, 
these wooden caps, formed in imitation of the heads of 
beasts, are worthy of notice; as likewise this head of a 
bird, carved in wood, and ornamented with feathers ; a 
wooden coat of armour ; and wooden birds, hollow, and 
containing pebbles, so that they may be used at rattles : 
these are also from the north-west coast of America. 

The twelfth case affords more articles from the same 
part of the world : as war-clubs, adzes, and other tools 
and weapons; patoo-patoos, both of wood and bone, 
which when heavy must prove formidable instruments 
of offence ; a screen composed of eagle's feathers ; vari- 
ous domestic utensils; casada bread, made from the 
amylaceous root of the Jatropha Manhiot^ the juice of 
which, like that of the potatoe, is noxious, but the 
fdi'ina or /Starch to be procured from both these roots is 
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highly nutritious ; and here is a piece of the casada or 
manhiot root unprepared. These uncouth heads, hu- 
man and brute, rudely carved in wood, are strange at- 
tempts to imitate natural objects. 

On the second shelf of this case are variously orna- 
mented caps ; and bone combs, used by the natives of 
Oonalashka. 

Charles. — The next case (c. 18) contains pouches 
not unlike ladies' reticules. 

Mr. Edwards. — There is some similarity indeed, 
Charles ; but these, which come from several parts of 
the coast of North America, on the western side, are 
made from the inner bark of a tree ( Cupressus Thuyoides) ; 
and here are pieces of matting of the same material, and 
specimens of it in various stages of preparation for this 
manufacture; and also an entire garment made of this 
bark, the work of the natives of Banks's Island, in the 
South Sea. 

Case the fourteenth displays, on the first shelf, a piece 
of painted cloth. 

Charles. — Pray what is that laid upon it, wliich 
looks like a lump of alum or speiinaceti ? 

Mr. £dwards. — It is a piece of camphor placed 
here, and in most of the cases in which ai*e perishable 
specimens of natural history, to preserve them from the 
attacks of insects. 

On the second shelf is a piece of coarse cloth ; and on 
the third we have wooden masks, decorated with hair, 
to imitate nature. 

In the fifteenth case is a breast-plate, constructed of 
mother of pearl or scales of shells, and trimmed with 
feathers, forming part of an Otaheitan warrior s dress. 

The sixteenth case contains cloths of difi^erent tex- 
tures, for summer and winter dreaaes, inaiwiwiVM:^ V3 
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the Otaheitans, from the hark of the Paper Mulberry 
tree, and dyed of various colours. 

Ralph. — The next case (c. 17) I see is occupied by 
matting, vsdcker-work, and cordage. 

Mr. Edwards. — True ; and you may observe that 
some- of the mats resemble what we call Dutch matting; 
and, on the lower shelf, are mats made of a sort of flag, 
and ornamented with colours. Here are also a dancing 
apron, and other articles, from the Society Islands. 

The eighteenth case displays much diversity in its 
contents. We have instruments used in fishing ; bottle$ 
formed of basaltic stone, from Otaheite ; wooden troughs, 
to hold food; rasps or coarse files, made of flsh-skin 
(shagreen); wooden pillows; hatchets of jade, hence 
called axestone, mentioned in noticing the contents of 
the ninth case. On another shelf are carvings of 
ornamental work; tattooing instruments; flutes blown 
through the nose ; a specimen of the bread-fruit ; and 
other articles. 

Charles. — ^What is tattooing. Sir ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a simple and somewhat painfdl 
operation, performed by puncturing, or scratching the 
skin, with a sharp-pointed instrument, and rubbing the 
bleeding surface with some black or dark-coloured 
powder or liquid, which will indelibly stain the cutis or 
true skin, that lies under the cuticle, or thin mem- 
brane, which becomes raised by the application of a 
bUster-plaster, and afterwards peeling off^, is by the pro- 
cess of nature renewed. The true or inner skin is more 
permanent, and can scarcely be destroyed except by 
cutting a piece out or by the application of a caustic 
There is however between the inner and outer skins a 
sort of gelatinous membrane, called by anatomists the 
epidermis or scarf-skin, of a light colour, in the natives 
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of northern Europe ; of a dusky red, in Indians ; and 
nearly black, in Negroes : hence the variety of com- 
plexions of different people ; for the cuticle is semi- 
transparent, like horn, and the tint of the epidermis ia 
seen through it. This latter membrane, as well as the 
inner skin, is doubtless stained in the operation of tat- 
tooing. You both of you must have read, in our na» 
tional histories, that the ancient Britons were accus- 
tomed to trace figures on their skins of a purple colour. 

Ralph. — I remember. Sir, that Ciesar, in his Com- 
mentaries, giving an account of his second invasion of 
Britain, mentions this practice as univei^ among its in- 
habitants, who, he says, ujsed a pigment obtained from a 
plant which he and otheor writers call gkistum, to tinge 
their bodies of a blue colour, that they might appear 
more fierce and horrible to their enemies in war ; and 
Herodian tells us that ^e Britons traced on their bodies 
pictures of all sorts of «|nimals, #hich they considered so 
becomingly ornamental, that they went about naked to 
display these embcllishm^ts to ihe best advantage. 

Mr. Edwards. — Thank you Ralph. I hope Charles 
will profit by your reading. You might have added 
that the glastum specified by Cssar was woad (isatis 
tinctoria) ; formerly much used in dyeing blue cloths, 
but superseded by the employment of indigo. As to the 
fashion of tattooing, our sailors seem to have borrowed 
it from the South Sea Islanders; and many of them 
have letters and figures traced on their arms and bosoms. 
When they tattoo themselves, they probably use a 
needle, and having traced the intended name or design, 
in punctures, they rub in gunpowder, which containing 
a large proportion of finely divided charcoal answers 
their purpose. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth, caa^ w» \3kaKs^ V^»- 
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Diets, aprons, and cloaks, made of feathets, from the 
Sendwicli Islands; besides distorted imitations of the 
haman form, manufactnTed of gaudy-tinted feathers. 
The whimscal head-piece (something between a mask 
and a helmet), widk strangely exaggerated features, 
standing on the lower shelf in the twentieth case, exhi- 
-hits a good specimen of these figures. 




The twenty-first case contains, on the upper shel^ 
mats, cloths, goi^ts or ornamental breast^plates, made 
of scarlet seeds, somewhat like the Angola beans, which 
have been worn as necklaces. On the second shelf we 
may notice the tufta of hair, prepared for ahewy head- 
dresses. The third shelf, berides saws constructed of 
(Sharks' teeth, displays fish-hooks, made of bones and 
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shells : two of a large size ; and one large one, with a 
barb or tip of bone. 

Ralph. — Here are more feathered dresses in the 
twenty-second case, which, I suppose, may be considered 
as characteristic indications of the love of finery, ge- 
nerally exhibited by ignorant and unpolished people. 

Mr. Edwards. — It would, I fear, Ralph, divert us 
too widely from the objects before us to speculate, to 
any purpose, on the fondness for personal decoration, as 
relative to the state of society and mental culture. In 
youth, especially of the softer sex, a partiality for oma* 
ment^ display is a natural feeling ; and if unaccompa- 
nied by vanity or affectation, it can hardly be thought 
blameable. The grand difference between the modes of 
personal embellishment adopted by civilized and uncivilized 
people may be supposed chiefly to consist in the superiority 
of taste manifested by the former. But if we enquire for 
a criterion of taste, we may soon get bewildered ; and 
therefore we had better proceed with our survey. 

In this case (c, 22) we have, on the first shelf, brace- 
lets composed of boars' tusks and of tortoise shell ; neck- 
laces ; ornamental coverings for the legs, made of shells, 
seeds, and teeth, worn by the people of Owhyhee, in the 
performance of their dances ; and circular mirrors of a 
kind of black slate, which must be wetted when used 
for the purpose of reflecting objects, from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

On the second shelf are cloaks, a dress for the 
head, and other ornaments, composed of feathers ; with 
a specimen of the bird, a kind of creeper (Certhia ve*- 
tiaria)^ from whose plumage the red feathers are ob- 
tained. Here also are wooden bowls, with fantastic 
figures, as ornamental supporters ; exliibiting a specimea 
of the carving of the Marquesa Isloxii^ec^* 
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'J'he twenty-third case affords specimens of cloth, 
mattuig, cordage, and wicker-work; with a curious 
dancing dress, manufactured from the fihres which form 
the covering of the shell of the cocoa nut ; from the 
people of the Friendly Islands, visited by Captain Cook 
in 1773 and 1774. 

The twenty-fourth case contains a variety of articles, 
but some of them are similar to such as we have in- 
spected in other cases, and therefore need not detain 
us now. Among the fishing implements we may notice 
a veiy small net with a handle, and another much 
larger. 

Ralph. — I should think. Sir, the former may have 
been used like our minnow nets, and the other bears 
some resemblance to a casting net. 

Mr. Edwards. — Similarity of purpose often suggests 
to widely separated people the same modes of construc- 
tion, as seems to have been the case in these instances. 

In this case also are some kernels of a kind of nut, 
"which, from the quantity of oily matter they contain, 
afford a bright light when burnt. 

Charles. — Here is an odd manufacture, of articles 
apparently for dress or ornament. 

Mr. Edwards. — Yes: the largest are aprons, and 
they are formed from the thigh bones of a small bird, 
sewed together. The only other articles here to which 
I shall direct your attention are wooden Cava bowls, 
like platters, curiously ornamented with carving; and 
earthen vessels, or pottery ; brought, as well as the 
other contents of the case, from the Friendly Islands. 

Ralph. — Case the twenty-fifth does not seem to pro- 
mise much that is new for observation ; for it exhibits 
xaats, cordage and fishing materials. 

Mr. Edwards. — But it is worth your notice^ that 
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these lines and matting are chiefly manufactured of 
what has been styled New Zealand hemp (^Phormium 
tenax\ a graminaceous plant, which, since our Aus- 
tralian settlements have flourished, has been introduced 
into this couutry as an article of commerce. Here like- 
wise are fish-hooks of wood and bone, very coarsely, 
but ingeniously constructed, by the people of New Zea- 
land. 

The twenty-sixth case, which completes our tour 
round the room, is filled with articles obtained from the 
same country, with those last noticed. Here are combs 
with very long handles ; and necklaces ; specimens of 
carved wood and bone; pipes, and other wind instru- 
ments of music ; conchs, or shells, to serve instead of 
trumpets, to animate the warrior in the field of battle ; 
saws formed of the teeth of sharks, employed for cut- 
ting up the bodies of slain enemies, to form a horrible 
repast for the savage victors; and two human hands, 
which were doubtless preserved as trophies of the 
triumph of some New Zealand warrior. Besides the 
preceding articles, we have some wooden boxes, orna- 
mented with carved work. 

Charles. — Have we seen all that you think especi- 
ally deserving of our notice, in this first apartment. Sir ? 
• Mr. Edwards. — There are, as you may perceive 
various articles disposed on the tops, or at the sides of 
the several cases ; and to some of these I have already 
solicited your attention, but there are a few others 
which must not be neglected. 

Above the cases on the side of the room opposite the 
windows, are missile and other weapons of various kinds, 
brought from the western coast of North America, and the 
South Sea Islands, to which modem geographers hav^ 
applied the general name of Polynesia \ wcasya% ^^^fc «» 
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harpoons, javelins, or darts, and spears, with a wooden 
shield; and several calahashes, some of which are in- 
closed in wicker-work. 

Charles. — What are those wooden instruments, 
somewhat like cricket-bats, arranged round the closed 
door opposite to that at which we entered ? 

Mr. £d wards. — They are wai*- clubs or maces, some, 
as you see, plain, and some decorated with carving* 
Being formed of hard wood, they constitute formidable 
weapons, when wielded by a strong arm. Above case 
the twenty-first are wooden pillows, and a capacious 
Cava bowl. 

Charles. — You pointed out some to us before : pray 
what is the article which gives name to the bowl ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Cava is an exhilarating liquor, used 
by the people of the Friendly Islands, as we use ale or 
wine, as a refreshing, and, taken to excess, an intoxicat- 
ing beverage. The mode of its preparation, which hap- 
pens to be not over delicate, you may read at home, 
in Cook's voyages, or in the Encyclopaedia. 

There is placed above the twenty-third case a canoe, 
from Queen Charlotte's Island, constructed by sewing 
together the pieces of wood composing it ; and from the 
singular manner in which it is constructed, one cannot 
help wishing it was a little more accessible, that we 
might subject it to a closer examination. 

Cases the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth are surmount- 
ed by a large drum, made from the trunk of a tree ; a 
wooden box ; and other articles. 

In the window nearest the door of entrance, are de- 
posited a few articles wliich I would wish you to notice, 
though they are connected with a topic already men- 
tioned. In the fifth case we observed a quiver of small 
poisoned arrows ; and here is a specimen of the pcumna^ 
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or tube, which the Indians employ to project thoset 
arrows, by the impulse of the breath. The tube l» 
double, being formed by inserting a smaller hollow stalk 
of a kind of palm into a larger. Here likewise are aa 
Indian bow, from the banks of the river Ucayall ; spears, 
some made of palm stalk and some of the same kind 
of wood with the bow ; another bow from the Indians 
inhabiting the banks of the Maranon; and a wooden 
spear from the tribes who wander near the river Napo. 

In another window are paddles exhibiting abundant 
variety of form and construction. Against the wainscot, 
under the farthest window, is a most uncouth figure, 
carved in wood and painted, terminating below in a 
sort of handle by way of pedestal, as if it was intended 
to be borne in procession, or for some such purpose. 

Charles. — ^What manuscripts are these in the glazed 
frames^ on the table in the middle of this room ? 

Mr. Edwards. — One of the frames contains an origi-t 
nal manuscript of the great charter {Magna Charta\ 
granted by King John to his subjects, at Runncmead, 
June 15th, 1215, with the authentic signature of the 
royal grantor, made out in order to be lodged in the 
archives of some great monastery or public office. 
Another of the originals of this celebrated charter, cor- 
responding with the one before us, is preserved in the 
cathedral library, at Salisbury. This, we have here, 
was procured by Sir Robert Cotton, in the reign of 
James I., when he was accumulating his great collec- 
tion of manuscripts, to which it belongs. In the other 
frame is Sk facsimile engraving of this charter, by Pine. 



The Rooms immediately succeeding this, the contents 
of which we have just been exanmjmg^ aie tlcA. ^k> 
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readily accessible to general visiters as most of the 
others ; their contents being chiefly interesting to scien- 
tific observers, and especially to persons who cultivate 
particular branches of science. Thus the second^ third^ 
and fourth Rooms, are adapted to afford instruction and 
rational amusement to the botanist and the geologist ; 
for in them are deposited the collections of Dried Plants 
made by Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Joseph Banks, and other 
naturalists ; and the second room also, at present, is ap- 
propriated to the reception of Fossils, obtained from dif- 
ferent parts of England, by Mr. William Smith, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished investigators of the 
geological structure of this country. 

In the fifths siMh^ and seventh Rooms, are contained 
the valuable library of printed books, relating to the 
different departments of Natural History, formerly the 
property of Sir Joseph Banks. The sixth room likewise 
contains a classified collection of Insects, preserved in 
cabinets. In the seventh room, near the third window, 
there are some remarkable specimens of laborious inge- 
nuity, in three portraits, one of Queen Anne, another of 
her husband, Prince George of Denmark, and a third of 
their son, William, Duke of Gloucester : for on close 
examination, or with a magnifying glass, it will be found 
that the lines forming these figures are all composed of 
very minute written characters. Near the door of 
this apartment is placed a Latin document relative to 
the transfer of some landed property to a monastery, " 
dated Ravenna, A.D. 572. It is written on paper, not 
made like ours, of linen rags, but from the bark of the 
Egyptian reed, called papyrus {Cyperus Papyrus) ; and 
opposite to this deed is a fine specimen of the papyrus 
itself. 
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Ralph.-— This apartment, I should suppose from its 
name, was one of the most splendidly ornamented in 
the mansion. I see it has, like the last, a painted ceil- 
ing ; hut I cannot conjecture what may he the suhject 
of the picture. 

Mb. Edwards. — The suhject is uncertain* Some 
have described it as the Apotheosis ofl&is^ and others as 
exhibiting the Birth of Minerva : we will therefore 
dismiss it with stating, that the centre of the domed 
or coved ceiling was painted . by De la Fosse, already 
mentioned ; the landscape and architectural ornaments on 
the sides were executed by Jacques Rousseau ; and the 
wreaths of flowers and foliage, by Jean Baptiste Monoyer. 

Ralph. — Can you tell us anything of this painting 
over the fire-place ? \ 

Mb. Edwards. — It is a himting-piece, with figures 
of sportsmen, and a dead stag, painted by J. B. Weeninx, 
a Flemish artist, who died in 1660. The beauties this 
picture possesses, as a work of art, are almost lost to the 
spectator, for want of a better light. 

Charles. — Are you going to give us an account of 
all the quadrupeds in this room. Sir ? 

Mb. Edwabds. — Certainly not, Charles ; that would 
take up time which we can employ here to better 
purpose. I shall only make a few observations on the 
arrangement of these specimens, and the advantage to 
be derived from them in the study of natural history 5 
and add some notices of such of the animals in thia 
apartment as may particularly deserve attention. 

You may perceive, on looking round, that all iVvRjafe 
ajoimals are of the kind usually terov^^ €^^t>qc^^^^^ 
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and by naturalists more correctly characterised as 
Mammalia^ from the circumstance of the females always 
being furnished by nature with breasts (mammce)^ and 
suckling their young, a circumstance in which they 
collectively differ from birds, fishes, and other classes 
of animated beings ; yet while the mammalia all manifest 
this characteristic peculiarity, there is to be observed 
among them a great variety of external form, internal 
structure, magnitude, colour, mode of life, and, above 
all, of powers and faculties. I need not stop to point 
out what is so strikingly obvious as the wide contrariety 
exhibited by certain animals, as the fierce tiger, and the 
timid hare, or the quiet sheep ; and the fleet stag, or the 
zebra, and the creeping sloth : it is of more importance 
to remark that, on investigating the structure and habits 
of any considerable number of these animals taken pro- 
miscuously, it will be found that they may be divided 
into groups ; every individual in each group or division 
possessing some peculiarity of conformation indicative 
of its mode of life, in which it agrees with all the Animalti 
in the same group, and is distinguished from those in 
every other group. Hence have been derived methods 
of arrangement, by means of which any newly dis- 
covered animal may, when its structure has been care- 
fully examined, be referred to that identical group or 
order of beings whose characteristic peculiarity it ex- 
hibits ; and circumstances with regard to its disposition 
and manner of living, may sometimes be clearly inferred 
from the analogy of form and structure it presents com- 
pared 'with animals more familiarly known to us. There 
is a class of the mammalia called Ruminantia, ruminating 
animals, because they ruminate or chew the cud, as is 
the case with creatures of the ox or cow kind, which 
Mong to this class. Now such animals have no sharp 
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teeth, like those of a dog, fitted for tearing flesh from 
bones for food, but they are furnished with grinding 
' teeth, adapted for the mastication of grass, seeds, or 
other vegetable substances ; it is further observable that 
their feet are furnished with divided hoofs, in which 
circumstance they differ from the horse, zebra, elephant, 
and other quadrupeds which also havo grinding teeth, 
and feed on vegetables, but do not chew the cud. 
Suppose then a strange animal to be brought from som% 
newly explored country ; if it ^ould appear on inspec- 
tion that it is furnished with grinding teeth and divided 
hoofs, it may be considered as entitled to a place among 
the Ruminantia : and if, with grinding teeth, it has 
undivided hoofs, it may be arranged with the Pachy- 
dermata^ so designated from two Greek words, denoting 
thickneas of the skin. 

You will now be able to comprehend how this collec- 
tion of mammalia, as well as the subjects in other 
apartments of the Muiseum, may be most usefully sur- 
veyed, so as to blend instruction with amusement. 
These stuffed skins and bodies of animals, prepared for 
the display of then* forms and attitudes, are, as far as 
circumstances would admit, arranged in groups according 
to their natural orders ; and thus you can conveniently 
discriminate the variety of shape and figure exhibited 
among a number of objects, all characterised by some- 
thing in which they difier from those belonging to other 
orders of the same class of beings. 

Case 1. This and the next three cases (2, 8, 4,) 
contain animals whose characteristic peculiarity consists 
in their lower, as well as their upper extremities, being 
furnished with hands, what we might call their hind 
feet, or, with reference to the head, their lower ^y.- 
tremities terminating in long di^toXe^ ^icwrssr?^ \sns2p» 

D 2 
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like fingers than toes, and adapted rather for grasping 
than for walking ; and they are therefore termed Quad^ 
rumana, or four-handed animals. DiflFering very con-* 
siderahly in their structure in other respects, the quadru- 
manous animab include the numerous families of mon- 
keys, lemurs, and hats, animals whose limhs are rather 
adapted for climhing or perching on trees, than for 
walking on the ground. It may be proper to mention 
that the great Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus, connected, 
in his System of Nature, mankind with the animals just 
mentioned as forming one order, to which he gave the 
appellation of Primates^ or principals of the animal 
creation; but later writers have regarded man as the 
subject of a distinct order of the mammalia. We will 
now turn to the objects in the first case. 

Charles. — Does the face of the baboon in the lower 
part of this case display its natural colours, or is it 
painted ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That animal is the Mandril, or 
Ribbed-nosed Baboon {Simla Maimon\ brought from 
Guinea. It owes its colour to nature ; the body being 
covered with long bluish brown hair, and the furrowed 
cheeks, which are bare, being tinged of a deep blue or 
violet colour, while the snout is of blight crimson or red ; 
giving the creature altogether a singular appearance. 

Ralph.— Are there any others among these monkeys 
that are deserving of particular attention ? 

Mr. Edwards. — We have here the Ouran-outang, 
or Man of the Woods (Simla mtyrus), which inhabits 
the countries of Malacca, Cochin China, and the island 
of Borneo ; and which has perhaps more analogy of form 
to the human species than any other animal ; but it is 
distinguished from man by greater depression of the 
fortheAd, and inferiority in the relative volume of the 
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Brain. And, though it can stand and walk on its hinder 
extremities, its figure upon the whole is more adapted 
for progression by climbing or running on all fours, 
than for walking upright. The Chimpanzee, or Jocko 
{Simia Troglodytes)^ found in Guinea, and on the banks 
of the river Congo, also exhibits a good deal of likeness 
to the human form. Travellers tell us that these apes, 
as well as the baboon above mentioned, are found living 
together in herds or societies, that they build huts with 
branches of trees, and that they use clubs and stones 
us weapons, with which they assault men who approach 
too near to their places of abode. You may observe 
among the monkeys many that have prehensile tails, 
with which they lay hold of branches, and thus, in 
climbing, they have all the advantage that could be 
derived from a fifth hand and arm. The Houlman 
(Simia EnteUus\ a native of India, from the manner 
in which his face is marked, displays an ugly caricature 
of the human countenance. The Guerreza Monkey 
{Colobus guerreza), from Abyssinia, is also a curious 
looking animal. Those animals which I have noticed, 
as well as several others in these cases, are natives of 
Asia or Africa; but there are others that have been 
brought from America ; as the Grey silver-haired Monkey 
{^Lagothrix canus), and the Four-fingered Spider Monkey 
(^Ateles ater). It is a circumstance deserving of notice, 
that the monkeys which are natives of America differ 
from those found in the other quarters of the globe in 
having longer tails, no pouches in their cheeks, and the 
apertures of the nostrils at the sides instead of the- 
extremity of the nose; besides which the American 
monkeys have four more grinding teeth {denies molares). 
tlian the others ; whence it may be concluded that they 
live chiefly on nuts and hard seed^ T^^xrai^ Tc^sst^ 
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mastication than pulpy fruits, which constitute the food 
of some monkeys. 

In the lower part of these cases are several specim^is 
of the Lemur, which though included in the order of 
quadrumanous animals, approaches nearer to the quadru- 
ped form than the monkey. One of these, the Flying 
Lemur, or Colugo {Lemur volans)^ a native of the 
Molucca and Philippine Islands, forms a link, in the 
great chain of animated heings, between the monkey and 
the bat. 

Charles. — What sort of animals do the next cases 
contain? 

Mr. Edwards. — These cases (6, 6, 7, 8,) will not 
demand much notice. They furnish specimens of the 
plantigrade animals, so styled from the Latin words,. 
planta and gradus, because they apply the whole of the 
sole of the foot to the ground in progressive motion, as is 
the case with bears, and the rattel, or honey weasel^ 
( Fiverra Mellivora), Next to these are placed several 
kinds of dogs, foxes, and hyeenas, which are designated 
in contradistinction to the preceding, digitigrado animals, 
which use their toes {digiti pedis) chiefly, in walking. 

On the top of the cases containing the monkeys, is 
stationed a specimen of the Cape Ant-eater, (ilfyrme* 
cophagus Caperms\ and over the cases we have just 
inspected is an Ethiopian Hog, (Phacocharus Mthiopicus)', 
both these were presented to the Museum by Mr. W. J» 
Burchell, who brought them from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ralph. — The next cases appear to be appropriated to 
animals of the cat kind. 

Mr. Edwards. — They are so chiefly ; for in cases 9, 
10, 11, we have numerous varieties of the cat, as the 
Persian, the Angora cat, &c. ; and here, also, are those 
jFet more fierce and formidable feline brutes^ the Leopard 
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and the Tiger, among which may be remarked a Mule 
Whelp, between the Lion and Tiger, bom in Atkins's 
travelling menagerie, at Windsor ; and that large and 
powerful beast, the Brown Tiger (^Felis conoolor), a native 
of Canada. In the last of these cases are various spe- 
cimens of the common Otter, which, as you know, haunts 
rivers and lakes, in our own as well as other countries ; and 
of the Sea, or Marine Otter. Above these cases is placed 
the American Tapir, ( Tapirtis Americanus)^ brought from 
South America. 

Ralph. — What have we remarkable in the next cases? 

Mr. Edwards. — These cases (c. 12, 13,) afford many 
specimens of marsupial animals, which agreeing in cer- 
tain peculiarities of conformation, which distinguish 
them from all others, have therefore been arranged by 
the celebrated zoologist Cuvier in a separate order. All 
the animab belonging to tius order are furnished by 
nature with a bag or pouch, formed by the protrusion of 
the skin and muscles of the abdomen, and from this 
pouch (marsupium)^ they derive their general designa- 
tion. The marsupial process, or bag, is destined for the 
reception of the young of these creatures^ which are 
bom, if we may so express it, in a much less perfect 
state than the young of other quadrupeds, and passing into 
the pouch before they are capable of motion, they attach 
themselves to the teats of the mother, and remain in 
seclusion till they have become as large and active as 
the newly-born young of other quadrapeds, which are of 
the same size in an adult state. The young of these 
animals are accustomed to resort to the pouch of the 
mother, as a place of refuge when frightened, long after 
their first quitting it, just as chicken seek shelter, 
cowering under the wings of a hen. To the order of 
marsupial animals belong the Kangaroo axi^\\\& Oy^«s<;^:ssi^ 
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the fonner found in New Holland, or Australia, and the 
latter in South America. We have here the first 
kangaroo ever seen in this country, heing an individual 
caught and hrought home hy the famous circumnayigator. 
Captain Cook : here is also a specimen of the White 
Kangaroo (^Macropus alhus). Higher in these cases are 
animals helonging to the order of Glires, as Marmots 
and Beavers ; and ahove them are specimens of the 
Great Seal, the Ursine Seal, and the Common Porpoise. 

Ralph. — The succeeding cases seem to include animals 
differing greatly in conformation. 

Mr. Edwards. — Your ohservation is correct ; hut the 
specimens nearly all helong to two orders of animals^ 
between which a certain affinity subsists — ^the Pachy^ 
dermata and the Ruminantia. Among the former, in 
cases 14, 15, 16, 17, are the Wild Boar, the source of all 
the yarieties of domestic swine ; the Pecary (Dicatyles 
torquatus)^ a native of South America, much resembling 
the boar, but destitute of the projecting canine teeth, or 
tusks, and the outer toe of the hind feet, by which the 
latter is distinguished. Some animals belonging to the 
order of Edentata come next, including the Tamandua, 
or little ant eater ; and the great ant eater, (Myrmeco- 
phaga jubata), which you may compare with the Cape 
ant eater, over the first range of cases. The ruminant 
animals are, a yery young camelopard, brought from 
Africa, by Lieutenant Colonel Dixon Denham; yarious 
species of the deer and antelope, as the Little Deer, the 
Musk Deer, the Nyl-ghau, (^Antelope picta) ; and here, 
likewise are the Ibex {Capra tfee^r), a native of the 
Alps, and the long-homed sheep, {Ovis ArgaU^ or Ovis 
Ammon\ furnished with spiral horns, from analogy with 
which the fossil shell Comu AmmonU has obtained its 
lij>pellation. 
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Ralph. — In the next case I perceive some of the 
smaller quadrupeds are assembled. 

Mb. Edwards. — ^Yes : the 21st case, besides speci- 
mens of shrew mice, hedgehogs, and others, with which 
we are well acquainted, contains the Tanrec, fiom 
Madagascar, and the Tupaia, from Sumatra ; and here is 
the Stoat, which like some other fur-clad inhabitants of 
the northern regions, changes the colour of its coat 
according to the season of the year ; for in the summer 
it is of a pale brown, or light chesnut hue, but in the 
winter, of a delicate white ; and its fur in that state is 
well known in commerce, as furnishing the ornamental 
article for dresses called ermine. The tip of the tail of 
the stoat is black at all periods of the year. Attached to 
the inside of the roof, or top of this case, are two 
enormous bats, natives of India and New Holland. 

Ralph. — What is there remarkable in the contents 
of the twenty-second case ? 

Mr. £d wards. — It exhibits some of the smaller 
marsupial animals, to whose peculiar conformation I 
have lately referred, and among them are the Pigmy 
Opossum, (^Didelphis pigmcBa\ and the Flying Opossum 
{Didelphis petaurus\ both from New Holland, as well as 
others of the same tribe. In the succeeding case (c. 23), 
I shall particularly direct your notice only to the Chin- 
chilli Rat, whose skin is protected by a delicately soft fur. 

Charles. — Some of the animals in the next case, 
(c. 24), put one in mind of the plirase, "a hog in 
armour," for they appear to be covered with natural: 
ooats of mail. 

Mr. £dwards. — The animals to which you allude 
are the Armadillo and the Manis ; of the former there are 
two species, in this case from South America, and over 
case twenty-nine is the Giant AtDaa^JiWa ^PTV)dfipft.t^«5r. 
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gigaSf Dasyptis gigas of Cuvier), and of the latter we 
have specimens of the Long- tailed Manis, from India, and 
the Short-tailed Manis, a native of Africa, placed on the 
shelf over the fireplace. Here also, are Sloths and Ant- 
eaters ; and a specimen of that equivocal creature, the 
Duck-billed Platypus (^Ornithorhyncus paradoams), from 
New Holland, which instead of having a soft fleshy 
snout, like most other quadrupeds, is furnished with an 
appendage exactly resembling the broad bill of the duck. 
The combination in this animal of parts characteristic of 
classes of animated beings, so decidedly discriminated as 
quadrupeds and birds, led Dr. Shaw, when drawing up 
an account of this duck-billed platypus, from a single 
specimen, to hesitate about admitting it into the class of 
quadrupeds, or mammalia, thinking it somewhat ques- 
tionable whether such a strange um'on of parts might 
not rather be a work of art than of nature, as was the 
case with the pretended mermaid exhibited in London 
in 1822. 

Charles. — Here are bats in the next case (c. 25), 
Are any of them deserving of particular notice ? 

Mr. Edwards. — All the remaining cases are appro- 
priated for the reception of dried specimens of several 
species and varieties of this animal. Among them are 
the Striped-eared Bat (Pteropus marginatui)^ from India, 
in the 25th case ; Horse-shoe Bats, distinguished by the 
peculiar structure of their nostrils or nasal appendages : 
some English and some foreign species in the 26th case ; 
and in the two following cases (c. 27, 28) are many 
specimens of Nose-leaf Bats, so called from the foliaceoua 
membranes attached to the nose in these creatures, 
varying so considerably in form and number, that the 
individuals thus constituted have been arranged by recent 
naturalists in several distinct genera. Besides these, in 
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the 28th case are the Vampire, or Spectre Bat ; and a 
specimen of the true Blood-sucking Bat {Ghaaophaga 
ecaudata^ of Geofiroy), from Brazil ; which last animal 
will attach its mouth to the foot, or any other exposed 
part of the body, of a sleeping person, and suck the 
blood like a leech ; fanning the air meantime with its 
wings so as to lull its victim into a state of calm repose, 
which may terminate in death from haemorrhage. The 
other cases afford some interesting specimens of different 
kinds of bats, among which the Kirivoula, or Striped Bat 
(Fespertilio jnctus of Gmelin), a native of the East 
Indies, is distinguished for its &iely painted wings. 
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Ralph. — What are the contents of the Eighth Room ? 

Mb. Edwards. — The room we shall now enter contains 
not only several distinct objects of curiosity of various 
kinds, from different countries, but likewise sets or collec- 
tions of objects belonging to different classes ; forming 
altogether quite a miscellaneous assemblage of articles 
ancient and modem. 

CHARLE6.-^What ships are these in the glass case 
near the window ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The larger is a well executed model 
of the Victory man-of-war ; and the smaller one of the 
sloop Mercury. Indeed you may perceive their names 
pasted on the case. ' 

Ralph.— What are the contents of the first case 
against the wall ? 

Mr. Edwards. — In the first and second of these 
cases, and in those on the central table axe qxtsxv%^ 
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collections of casts or impressions of seals, made by Mr, 
John Doubleday, who presented them to the Museum* 
They consist of great seals and other seals of our sove- 
reigns, from those of the Saxon dynasty to the present 
reign ; seals of our ancient nobility ; those of monastic and 
other conventual and ecclesiastical establishments ; seals 
of corporate bodies, and seals of private individuab. 
These are objects, many of v^hich are highly carious 
and interesting on several accounts ; but we must content 
ourselves with a rapid survey of them. 

Charles. — Are these stones in the third case intended 
as mineral specimens ? 

Mr. Edwards. — You might perhaps be led to think 
so from the names of mineral substances (basalt, 
porphyry, and granite) afi&xed to some of them ; but 
these have been collected on account of their peculiar 
forms, which they owe to art, for they are most of them 
the heads of weapons used in war, or other piercing or 
trenchant instruments, like the jade hatchets and stone 
arrow-heads of the South Sea islandens, which you saw in 
the first room we entered : these however have been found 
in the sepulchres or barrows of the ancient Britons 
which have been explored at difibrent periods. Some 
of them, as you may perceive, have labels attached to 
them indicating the time and place when and where 
they were respectively discovered. The smaller pieces, 
which are flints, served to point arrows ; others of a 
similar shape, but larger, were probably the heads of 
spears or javelins ; and on the lower shelves are frag* 
ments of basalt, granite, &c., which have been sa 
fashioned as to adapt them for hammer and liatchet 
heads. With such rude tools as these we may suppose 
the early inhabitants of this island constructed their 
canoes or long boats, like that the remains of which are^ 



to be seen within the colonnade in front of this edifice. 
HeM are also some iron spear or arrow-heads, obtained 
from b&rrows, as well as the flints ; but they are pro- 
bably of a more recent origin ; having come into use 
among the Britons after they had been Tisted by the 
mariners of Tyre, Sidon, or Carthage, from whom they 
most have procured bars or pieces of iron, In exchange 
for the skins of cattle and wild animals, or other articles 
of native produce. 

Ralph. — Wliat is there to be noticed in the contents 
of the next case ?(c. 4.) 

Mb, Edwards. — On the upper shelf are bronze fibres 
of Hindoo deities, and other objects, exhibiting ii 
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that singnlarity and extravagance for which the works 
of art connected with the superstitions of the Brahmins 
are usually so remarkable. The same characters also 
are observable in the figure of the four-armed Indian god- 
dess, (p. 45,) standing on the second shelf. Here likewise 
are sepulchral urns and vases, which need not be further 
noticed, as we shall meet with many objects of a similar 
description, both in this apartment and in the Gallery of 
Antiquities. The objects on the third shelf are inter- 
esting as the productions of the skill and taste of people 
whose arts and literature have attracted comparatively 
little attention from other nations. These carved figures 
are Chess- Men made in Iceland. They were found, in 
1831, in a sand bank on the coast of the Island of Lewis; 
having been probably brought by mariners trading 
between Norway, Iceland, and Scotland, to the latter 
country for sale; and the vessel containing them was 
wrecked. 

These chess-men, independently of other considera- 
tions, are interesting as affording indications of the 
costume and insignia of persons of rank in the church 
and state, among the northern nations, at a former 
period. 

At the bottom of this case we have a vessel much 
like a large cannister, which was dug up in Fenchurch- 
street, in this city, in 1833. It was found to contain 
burnt bones ; having been made the receptacle of the 
relics of some Roman, perhaps a person of distinction, 
who died here when the country was under the dominion 
of the Romans ; and, the body having been exposed to 
the fire on a funeral pile, the bones and ashes were 
placed in this sepulchral urn, in which they must have 
remained undisturbed during fourteen centuries, if not 
longer. 
Ralph. — Pray how could tUe asVie^ oi 8k\i\aaj«i\M^Y 
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that had nndergone the process of huming, be distin> 
guished or separated from those of the fuel consumed 
with it ? 

Mr. Edwards.— Probably it was the general custom 
to collect the bones only, for separate interment, after 
the funeral pile was extinguished, except when the 
deceased were persons of rank and opulence ; and with 
regard to such, before the body was laid on the pile 
it was enveloped in a case or bag of cloth made of 
asbestos, a mineral substance which, being incombustible, 
protected the burnt bones and ashes from intermixture 
with foreign matters. When we inspect the collection 
of minerals in this Museum, I shall be able to show 
you some of the fibrous asbestos, with fire-proof cloth 
and paper made of it. 

Charles. — ^Are the vessels m the fifth case funeral 
urns ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No. Those on, the three higher 
shelves are glass vessels and earthen vases with painted 
figures, probably intended as ornamental articles of 
furniture ; but there is also on the third shelf from the 
top a bronze vessel, like a kettle, on which is an inscrip- 
tion purporting that it was offered as a prize to be con- 
tended for on some public occasion. Together with this 
was found the large covered bowl or basin, in the lowest 
division of the case ; both vessels having been met with 
in a tomb near CumsB, in Italy ; and it has been sup- 
posed that they were prizes won by the person there 
interred. Besides other objects in this case, we likewise 
have a fine candelabrum of bronze; and a spear, orna- 
mented with figures of Alexander de Medici of Florence 
and his duchess, for the former of whom it was executed 
in the sixteenth century. 

Ralph. — ^What are the most cnxiowa «rt\$^«a m \)ftfc 
sixth casei 
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,Mr. Edwards. — Among those which are interesting 
enough to demand attention are, in the second division 
(B), the bronze figure of ^sculapius between two 
Griffons ; three heads of Jupiter Ammon, two of which 
were intended to be used as weights, and the other is a 
part of the handle of a vase ; a figure of the Egyptian 
deity, Anubis ; and several figures of Phoebus or Apollo, 
one of which, representing the god in the act of bending 
his bow, has been characterised as probably the most 
excellent specimen of Grecian art in existence : it was 
discovered in 1792 near Yanina, in Albania, the capital 
of the famous Ali Pacha. 

The next division, (C), is appropriated to images of 
Bacchus, the most interesting of which is a well executed 
bust of the god of wine, representing him as having the 
dew-laps of a goat, the ears of a bull, fish issuing from 
his temples, the claws of a crab attached to his head 
instead of horns, and the entii-e surface of the face, neck, 
and breast ornamented with the foliage of an aquatic 
plant. 

Division D exliibits three asses' heads, supposed to 
have been attached as ornaments to seats or couches; 
a bust of the Sidonian goddess, Astarte ; and two figures 
of boars, one adorned as for sacrifice, the other bearing 
a figure of some female. 

In the following division, (E), we have three painted 
•earthen vases of Grecian workmanship ; and two lamps. 

In division F are an Egyptian cat, with the symbol 
of consecration on the breast, this animal, like many 
others, being an object of religious worship among the 
Egyptians; a bronze image of the Grecian demigod. 
Castor; and two griffons* heads, the larger of which 
appears to have formed the handle of some vessel. 

In division G we have three figures of Bellona, the 
goddess of war ; a group oi fv^i^i^ m bronze, repre- 
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senting a centaur standing between Hercnles and iElscu- 
lapius ; and, besides other objects, a figure of the Hoopoe, 
a bird remarkable for its coroneted or tufted head, 
sometimes, though rarely, seen in this country, and 
anciently reckoned by the Egyptians among their sacred 
animals, and consecrated to Orus or Harpocrates. 

The next division, (H), displays figures of Cupids and 
Fauns. 

In division I is a statue in bronze of Cybele, or the 
Mother Goddess, with wings erected, and sustaining a 
crescent, on which are the busts of Saturn, Apollo, (or 
the Sun,) Diana, (or the Moon,) Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
and Venus ; to whom the principal luminaries of the 
heavens w^ere dedicated, and who were supposed respec- 
tively to preside over the several days of the week; 
to the points of the pinions are attached the busts of 
Castor and Pollux ; and issuing from a double cornucopia 
busts of Apollo and Diana. Among the remaining 
articles in this case may be noticed figures of a doe 
assaulted by a leopard; a head of the Grecian chief, 
Diomede, which was used as a weight ; and the figure 
of an Eagle, the appendage of a Roman military standard. 

In division K we have painted Grecian vases, and two 
lamps. A statue of Bacchus, is placed on the top of 
this case. 

Ralph. — ^What remarkable objects does the seventh 
case afford us ? 

Mb. Edwards. — The uppermost division, (A) ex- 
hibits the vizor of a helmet, which had been buried 
with the wearer, and was found on the face of the 
skeleton, when the tomb was opened ; a figure of Mars, 
represented in armour, as described in Homer*s Iliad ; 
and a figure of Hercules. 

In the second division (B), are a figure oi ^ C^q^^NJCcl 
one horn issuing from the foxOiesA) «^ ^afcx^^ «^\s^^ 
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of the andent PerMflia, as deacribed in the prophecy of 
Daniel ; two boiHes ; wme fragments of fine scolpturpfl ; 
.besides other articles : particularly a fine bronze figure 
of Mine aoknown female. 




IndivUonCwe have eight figures of Hai-pocistea ; 
two of Harpies, with a figure of Hannony fastened to 
the pedestal of ono of them ; and aever^ figures of 
Hereulee. 

Division D, among its rather nnmcrouB contents, oSen 
to our notice a figure of Hygeia, the Goddess of Health ; 
and one of Iphicles, the tvrin brother of Hercules, re- 
presented as starting with terror at the sight of the ser- 
pents sent by Juno to destroy the infant-hero, who as 
the poets tell ns Strangled the fierce monsters with his 
hands : this figura has been detached from the group to 
vhicb it must originally have tie^on^ed. 
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Division E displays eepulchial antiquitieB, as lachry- 
matories, or vessels avowedly appropriated for the re- 
ception of tears shed by the friends of a person deceased ; 
and here likewise aie some £nely omameated Grecian 

In divi^on F are articks of ancient armour, among 
them helmets, one of which has inscribed on it Greek 
characters. 

In division G, besides basts and stataes of Jupiter and 
Juno, we have a group of figures of Etmscan workman- 
ship, representing those deities. 

All the figures in the next divisioa H, are busts and 
statues of Hermea or Mercury, one of which is a fine 




bronze statue, in which the god is furnished wi(.l\ Wa 
caduceuB, and other symbobc omamenta 
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In division I, may be noticed a curious mask in 
antique tessellated work; and statues of Osiris, Pan, 
and Paris ; heads of Pluto, and Perseus. — The articles 
in division K vfere found together in a tomb in Cam- 
pania, now the territory of Naples ; and they are sup- 
posed to have been sacred utensils employed in cele* 
brating the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus. On the top 
of this case is placed a fine head of some person un- 
known, of Etruscan sculpture, united to a bust executed 
by a modem artist. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the eighth case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The first division, A, contains mili- 
tary arms and ornaments ; as armillse, or bands for the 
arms ; girdles ; and spear and arrow heads. 

In the next division, (B), besides other articles, we 
have three metallic mirrors ; two mirror stands, each 
composed of a figure reclining on the back of an animal ; 
three bronze rams, one of which commemorates the 
story told in the Odyssey of Homer, relative to the 
manner in which Ulysses made his escape from the cave 
of Polyphemus, by clinging beneath the body of a ram. 
Here also are a small statue in silver of Saturn or 
Time, (Chronos,) emblematically represented as de- 
vouring one of his children ; and an admission ticket 
in bronze, to an ancient theatre, with an inscription. 
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The following division (C), displays two figures of 
the Egyptian god Serapis ; and a head in terra cotta ; 
eleven statues and busts of Silenus ; four censers, or 
vessels, for huming incense, in the shape of human 
heads ; and six weights, one of which is the figure of a 
horse ; with other articles. 

Division D is appropriated to sacred antiquities of 
^gyp* • *s two cat-headed deities ; three with lions' 
heads, (of which we have examples in the figures pub- 
lished by Belzoni, and others ;) a bust of Isis, attached 
to the ornamental gorget or breast-plate of the Egyptian 
deities and their ministers ; ten figures of Osiris ; and a 
figure of Thoth, Hermes Trismegistus, or the Egyptian 
Mercury. 

In division F, is a large ring, with eighteen smaller 
ones strung upon it, and which is conjectured to have 
been passed through the ear of some gigantic statue. 

In division G, we have figures and busts of Venus, 
Vesta, Ulysses, the Egyptian Vulcan ; besides others. 

The most interesting object in the next division H, 
is a leg of a tripod composed of parts of the bodies of a 
lion and a winged goat. 

Division I contains lamps, one of which is decorated 
with a winged statue in the centre. 

The next division, K, contains paterse, dishes, and cists, 
which together with two more of a large size, in division 
E, were discovered under a stone, in a field near the 
village of Caubiac, about eighteen miles from Toulouse, 
in France. Over this case is a figure of Jupiter Am- 
mon, in a sitting posture, of early Eg3rptian sculpture. 

Ralph. — ^Wliat are the principal objects of interest in 
the ninth case ? 

Mb. Edwards. — In the first division. A, are tbcKft 
small vessels, with handles, resemblUng "igi\m.OQw \aS\^^^ 
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sacrificial instiiiments of the Romans, called eimpula ; 
and three strigils^ or scrapers, used among the same 
people as a part of their hathing apparatus, to cleanse 
the skin. 

Division B contains fibulsB, or brooches, to fasten parts 
of dress ; a fire-pan or shovel, with a figure of Mercury 
sitting on the head of a ram, and other ornaments, used 
by the priests and their attendants at their sacrifices ; 
a pulsatory musical instrument called the sistrum^ or 
timbrel ; the handle of some vessel, with the head of 
a bull on one side, and that of a griffon on the other, 
as ornaments ; and two sets of hooks, both decorated, 
and one inlaid with scroll-work. 

In the next division, C, are plates of metals, which 
appear to have been used as mirtors ; and divisions D 
and E contain vases. 

Division F exhibits three figures of Gaudma, an 
Indian, or Burmese idol, of whom there is a large sitting 
statue below, in the Hall ; a figure of Seeva, one of the 
principal deities worshipped by the Brahmins, repre- 
sented trampling under foot his enemy, Ganesa ; a 
Chinese penitent; and a bronze cup or vase, in the 
form of a leaf, of Chinese workmanship. 



In divMon G stands a beautifiil embossed and chaaed 
silver cup or goblet, the work of an Italian artist, in 
the uzteenth century. 




The next three diTuions, H, I, K, contain vessels, and 
parts of vessels, of different descriptions, among whieh 
may be particularized, a bason, with a statue attached 
to it as a handle ; a bronze pitcher or vase, with the 
head of a young man in relief on the front of it ; and n 
vase of Grecian workmanship, with a figure of Neptune, 
attached on either side, serving the purpose of handles. 

On the top of this case is a statue of the Egy^tiesv 
deity Ouris. 
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Ralph.— What are the figures on the shelf between 
the wmdows ? 

Mb. Edwards. — They are bronze statues and groups 
descriptive of the objects of Hindoo or Brahminical 
superstition, forniing part of a bequest to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, from the late Mr. R. Payne 
Knight, a distinguished antiquary. 

The first figure, to the left, represents the god Seeva, 
with four arms, holding in one of them a weapon called 
by the Indians gadha or parasha, and in the other an 
antelope. 

The second figure is that of Kamala or Lacshmi, 
who is regarded by the Hindoo mythologists as the wife 
of Veeshnoo, with a lotus flower in her hand. 

The third is the figure of Ganesa, having four hands, 
holding in one some kind of eatable, in the second his 
broken tooth, in the third the chank of Veeshnoo, and in 
the fourth a club. 

The fourth of these bronzes exhibits Seeva, or as he 
is also styled by the Brahmins Mahadeva, trampling on 
and about to destroy Tripurasura. 

The fifth bronze consists of a circular plate, above 
which is a platform supported by four lions, and spring* 
ing from an arch highly ornamented, on one side of 
vrhich is Kreeshna playing on a pipe, with four women 
and six bulls; and on the other side is Devee, in a 
sitting posture, bearing two lotus flowers, with four at- 
tendants, and two elephants having their trunks elevated 
to form a canopy over the head of the goddess. 

The sixth bronze, formed like the preceding^ has on 
one side figures of Rama and Lacshmi, with bows in 
their hands ; and the ape-formed deity Hanuman, wi^ 
another figure of the same shape in the attitude of sub- 
mission : and on the opposite side is Veeshnoo, reclining 
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In diviaion G ataoda a beautiful emboffied and chased 
silver cup or goblet, the work of au Italian artist, in 
the sixteenth centuT7. 




The next three diviaonB, H, I, K, contwn tcssbIs, and 
parts of vessels, of different dcBcriptiona, among which 
may he particularized, a baaon, with a statue attached 
to it as a handle ; a bronze pitcher or vase, with the 
head of a young man in relief on the front of it ; and a 
vaae of Grecian workmanship, with a figure of Neptune, 
attached on either aide, serving the purpose of handles. 

On the top of this case is a statue of the Egyptian. 
ddty Osiris. 
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have here, besides a few quadrupeds, or more properly 
mammalia, animals belonging to the orders or classes of 
Amphibia, Reptiles, Testacea, and Mollusca, Cmstacea 
and Insects. The signification of such of these terms as 
you may not immediately understand will be most obvi- 
ously illustrated when we notice some of the objects to 
which they respectively refer. 

Charles. — What is that lai*ge skin hanging against 
the wall over the cases containing stuffed animals ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is the skin of an enormous ser- 
pent, a species of Boa, found in Asia and America. The ' 
animal to which it belonged was killed at Minas Greraes, 
in Brazil ; and the skin has been tanned, in the manner 
in which the people of that country are accustomed to 
prepare such skins, of which they manufiu^ure boots 
and other articles. 

Charles. — Is that object over the first case a nest 
made by wasps ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is the nest of a species of wasp, 
common in Bengal. In the fifth case against the wiJI 
opposite the windows, is another wasp's nest, which was 
found on Cape Diamond near Quebec, in September, 
1834 ; and in the next case (No. 6), is a nest of the 
common hornet. We will now take a survey of some 
of the objects in the large upright cases placed against 
the walls of this apartment. 

Ralph. — What is there deserving of notice in the 
contents of the first case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — This and the adjoining case (No. 2), 
contain Frogs of different ie^>ecies (some very large), pre- 
served in spirits : among them we have the Tree Frog, the 
Homed Frog, and the Jacky (^Rana paradoxa\ the last 
80 named from there being something paradoxical, or 
mj^terious, in this animal which induced earlier natural- 
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ists* to suppose tliat it existed at first in the fonn of a 
£rog and became metamorphosed into a fish ; but the fiict 
is, that this kind of irog, while in the tadpole state and 
living like other tadpoles in water, is laiger than when 
it has assumed its perfect form. 

In the third case are specimens of Toads, some of 
which are remarkable for their size ; and the Pipa, or 
Surinam toad, on account of the manner in which the 
female of that animal carries about its young ones in 
small cells on its back. In this case likewise are Sala- 
manders, the objects of a widely extended popular pre^ 
judice or false notion, which ascribed to them the power 
of resisting the action of fire, or of being incombustible. 
After the preceding, in the same case, are animals con- 
sidered by Dr. Shaw as forming an intermediate class of 
beiDgs between amphibia and fishes, since they have 
gills, like the latter, by means of which they can exist 
for any length of time under water, and they are also 
furnished with lungs for breathing like land animals : 
among these are the Axolotl, a native of Mexico, which 
exactly resembles the common eft, or newt, in its im- 
perfect or larva state ; and the Proteus, found in sub- 
terraneous lakes in the caverns of Camiola, which has 
eyes so minute, and concealed by folds of the skin, that 
it has been supposed to be destitute of organs of sight ; 
which however appear to be adapted to its mode of life, 
in situations where daylight never penetrates. 

Ralph. — What are the chief objects in the next 
case (No. 4) ? 

Mr. Edtvabds. — It contains specimens of crusta- 
eeous animals, preserved in spirits. 

Ralph. — What is the distinction heiween Crustacea 
and testacea^ and what relation is there between these 
animals and the mollusca ? 
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Mb. Edwards. — CruBtaceoiu animala ore funuBlied 
with an external case or coTering attached to the soft 
parts, and vaiying in confdslence in different genera, 
being a hard calcareous shell in crabs, lobsteis, ciayfish, 
&c. ; and formed of homy scales in millipedes ; of 
which we have examples in this case. Some of the ani- 
mals coatuned in the succeeding case (No. 6), namely, 
spiders, scorpions, &c., were formerly arranged with the 
preceding, but later naturalists have regarded them as 
belonging to a separate class of animals, to which thc^ 
have given the appellation of ^rucARUea. 

In pursuing the order of the cases, 1 shall take oco- 
sion to explain some other terms besides those above 
mentioned. In the sixth cose are Cirrhipedet, or hfur- 
footed animals, the peculiar structure of which will be 
more fully explained in noticing other specimens of 
these singular creatures in the nest room. 




The seTenth case contains small mammaliB in spirits ; 

and the eighth case is appropriated to animals of the 
class called Anjtelide» or ring-like animals, of which It 
will be sufficient here to state that they derive their de- 
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signation from the annulated protttberances or rings on 
their bodies, such as may be seen in earth worms and 
leeches. 

In the next four cases (Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12), we have 
specimens of various kinds of Mollusca^ or animals with 
soft, jelly-like, or pulpy bodies: some of these are 
styled naked mollusca, because they have no natural 
covering ; and of such we have examples in the nume- 
rous, and to the gardener highly mischievous, family of 
slugs ; others are furnished with habitations in the form 
of shells, and these constitute one kind, or more than 
one, of testaceous animals; as the common house 
snail. Among the mollusca are the Cuttle-fish, Sepia^ 
which affords the black pigment known under that 
name; the Ocythoe^ which is found frequently in that 
beautiful shell the Paper Nautilus, but whether it is the 
proper inhabitant and owner of its testaceous mansion, 
or only an intruder, naturalists have not yet satisfactorily 
decided. Case the twelfth contains the animals which are 
resident in bivalve shells, such as Oysters and Muscles. 

The thirteenth case is appropriated for the reception 
of Radiaria^ radiated or star-shaped animals ; including 
the Asterias^ Star-fish, Echinus^ Sea- egg, Spatangus, Sea- 
heart, and Holothuriay Sea cucumber, considered as a 
delicacy for the table by the Chinese. These are pecu- 
liarly interesting from their close resemblance to Echi- 
nites and other fossils, which occur at a great depth in 
the bowels of the earth; exemplifying the analogy of 
forms that is perceptible between animals that may have 
existed millions of ages since and others now living. In 
case the fourteenth, besides specimens of certain radiated 
animals, we have those of various sorts of Sea pens. Corals, 
and Corallines, considered by Linnaeus and others, from 
the structure of their envelope^as be\oi\!^\i\^\.Q^^^^^^'^^- 
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ble kingdom of nature ; but demonstrated by our country- 
man Mr. Ellis to be real animals, or at least Zoophytes : 
in the case with these however are placed specimens of 
genuine coralloid plants, preserved, like the others, in 
spirits. 

The last two upright cases (Nos. 15, 16) contain Sau- 
rian and Ophidian reptiles, or animals of the lizard and 
serpent kinds; among the former of which are the 
Guano, or edible lizard of the West Indies ; and the 
frilled lizard from New Holland, so called because it has 
a large ruff on either side of the neck reaching to the 
shoulders. 

We will now take a rapid suiTey of the horizontid 
cases ranged on the tables. 

Ralph.— Is there any thing remarkable in the con<- 
tents of the first case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That, as well as all the other cases 
on the first table, contains Crustaceous animals ; many 
of these you have already inspected in one of the upright 
cases, in which the specimens are preserved in spirits ; 
but here they are exhibited in a dry state, so as to shew 
their external forms and those of their calcareous or 
homy coverings. In the first five cases are numerous 
specimens of various kinds of Crabs ; including the Tele- 
scope Crab, 80 called from the structure or rather posi- 
tion of its eyes, which are attached to the extremities of 
long stalks or peduncles, prominent when the animal is 
disposed to make use of its optics, and lodged in a groove 
on the edge of the shell at other times. Here also are 
some of those named calling crabs, from a habit they 
manifest of standing with one claw (which is always 
larger than that opposite) held up in front of the body, 
as if beckoning to another at a distance. And we have 
likewise specimens of very diminutive Crustacea, found 
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in bivalve shells along with the proper inhabitants of 
those shells, whence it was imagined by some ancient 
writers that the little crabs were admitted as inmates, 
by the creatures in whose habitations they are found, 
for some purpose of mutual convenience. In the fifth 
and sixth cases are Lobsters, one kind of which, the Scor- 
pion Lobster, resides principally on land, and in conse- 
quence of its habit of burrowing under ground, it some- 
times destroys the new made roads in the East Indies. 
A specimen we have here of the common lobster ia re- 
markable for its colour, which was, when it was first 
observed, a pale red, as at present, more resembling the 
hue of a boiled lobster than the dull purple tint observa- 
ble in the shell of those animals in general. The rest of 
the cases on the first table contain various kinds of crus- 
taceous animals, among which is that named the King- 
crab, with a spike or style at the extremity of its body, 
employed by the animal as a weapon of offence against 
its enemies, and used by some of the American Indians 
to point their arrows. Against the wall over the mantel- 
piece is suspended a large king-crab from China. 

The second table is occupied by cases in which are 
.disposed specimens of Insects, arranged according to the 
orders and genera to which they belong. All I can 
attempt to do at present is to direct your attention to a 
few individual specimens, distinguished by some pecu- 
liarity of form, or on some other account. 

Ralph. — What are these insects in the first case on 
this table (No. 11), with brilliant wings ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are called by naturalists 
Buprestes or Buprestidce^ and the parts of these insects 
which have attracted your notice, are the wing-cases, or 
outer wings, which are sometimes used to decorate the 
dresses of ladies in India, In the aam^ c^fi^ ^x& ^^^^v. 
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mens of LampyriSy one species of which is the com- 
mon glow-worm, concerning the phosphorescent pro- 
perty of which so many fruitless conjectures have been 
proposed : the female insect only emits light, while she 
is destitute of wings, which belong to the male alone. 
Here, likewise, are two species of the celebrated Scara- 
btBus, or sacred beetle of the ancient Egyptians, numerous 
carved figures of which are preserved in the Gallery 
of Antiquities. 

In Case 12, we find specimens of DynastidcB^ some (^ 
which are the largest among Coleopterous, or hollow- 
winged insects; and CetoniicUe^ distinguished for the 
splendid hues they exhibit. The next compartment of 
this case contains, besides other objects, the Diamond 
Beetle, which may be most advantageously viewed 
through a microscope. And in the following compart- 
ment we have the Palm Calandra, a native of the West 
Indies, where the grub or larva of this insect is used for 
food, as those of another kind of beetle are by the natives 
of New Holland. 

The thirteenth case exhibits in one compartment the 
Phasma, the Walking-stick Insect, the Mantis, the 
Locust, the Mole Cricket, and others, and in the next 
compartment, the Dragon fly, the Scorpion fly, &c. 

In the fourteenth case we have specimens of the Lion- 
ant, which constructs a sort of trap with sand, in which 
it ensnares ants, and other small insects, on which it 
feeds. In this case, likewise, are the Caddis worm and 
its house, common enough in brooks and ponds in various 
parts of the country ; the grub becomes transformed 
into a kind of fly, classed by LinnsBus among the 
Phrygonea. 

The fifteenth case contains Lepidopterous, or fine-winged 
insects. In the first compartment are the Purple £m- 
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peror, and other beautiful butterflies from South America. 
In the second compartment are South American moths, 
with the Hawk Moth, and other British species. The 
third compartment also contains moths, including the 
Silkworm Moth. 

The sixteenth and last case exliibits specimens of 
moths in the first and second compartments, and among 
them is one of the largest of this division of winged, 
or more precisely, of lepidopterous insects, a native of 
South America, named by Latreille, Erebus Stria!, The 
other objects in this case are also flying insects, but be- 
longing to the orders Diptera^ Hemiptera and Homoptera, 
or double-winged, half-winged, and whole-winged 
insects, in the first of which orders are included the 
curious insect called Diopsis Ichneumonia^ the eyes of 
which are situated on a pedicle or footstalk ; and among 
the homopterous insects are specimens of the European 
and Chinese fireflies, the former styled Fulgora Cande^ 
laria^ and the latter Fulgora Europcea. 
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Mr. Edwards. — This apartment, though furnished 
with a great variety of extremely curious objects, will 
not afford many topics for remark. All the upright 
cases ranged around the room, except the two between 
the windows, contaui specimens of reptiles, inclosed in 
glass jars, filled with spirit of wine, to prevent or retard 
the process of decomposition. But though the animals 
are thus preserved entire, their forms are often so ex- 
tremely distorted, especially the lai^er ones, by bein^ 
pressed into the jars, that they become xaaxe Vsw^^^sj^^^J^ 

F 
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representatives of the respective species than might be 
obtained from dried specimens, or their stufiPed skins. 
Many of the objects are also placed in situations where 
they can be but very imperfectly seen ; some of the jars 
have either lost their labels, or have not yet been fur- 
nished v\rith any, and of those that have labels, seveial 
have been rendered illegible, probably owing in part to 
the vapour of the spirits, the disagreeable odour of which 
is perceptible on approaching near either of the cases. 
These obstacles to a more distinct and accurate survey 
of the objects in question, by transitory visiters like 
ourselves, are in a great measure, if not wholly unavoid- 
able, and have been noticed chiefly for the sake of 
further stating that naturalists interested in the study of 
the class of animals contained in this part of flie coUeo^ 
tion might doubtless, on applying in a proper maimer to 
tliat officer of the Museum under whose superintendence 
it is placed, be permitted to have any of the cases opened, 
so as to be able to inspect at leisure particular eped'- 
mens, with the form and structure of which they wished 
to make themselves acquainted. 

Ralph. — Are there any objects in this first case to 
which you would especially invite our attention ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I may observe that we have here 
various species of land, fresh - water, and marine 
Tortoises, or, as the latter are exclusively named. Turtles, 
some larger and some smaller ; but there is a specimen 
over the fire-place, of the Coriaceous Turtle caught oflP 
the coast of Dorsetshire, which vastly exceeds in size 
any within the glass case. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the next case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Saurian reptiles, or those of the 
lizard kind, including Alligators and Crocodiles, several 
of which are curious enough ; but we must leave 
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them with this general observation. The specimens 
in the third case likewise consist of lizard-like ani- 
mals, among which we must not entirely pass the 
Grecko unnoticed : there are several species of this 
reptile, inhabitants of India and China, which, though 
as large as frogs or larger, some weighing six ounces, 
yet possess the faculty of walking and running, on the 
vertical sides of the flat smooth walls, or even on the 
ceiling of rooms, like so many flies. This they are 
enabled to do by means of certain cavities on the under 
side of their feet, which when applied close to a polished 
surface, the animal can render so many cupping vessels, 
by exhausting or nearly exhausting them of air, and 
thus the foot or feet will become subjected to the pres- 
sure of a weight equal to that of a column of mercury 
of the same superficial dimensions with the foot or feet 
of the gecko, and about twenty-nine inches in height. 
The feet of flies are furnished with similar apparatus on 
a diminutive scale, as may be perceived on examination 
through a good microscope. 

Ralph. — It seems to me inconceivable that the pres- 
sure of anything so light as air can support a weight 
of six ounces. 

Mr. Edwards. — Let me ask you if you have not 
yourself often lifted a stone as heavy as you could carry, 
and kept it suspended by means of what schoolboys 
call a sucker, the construction of which I suppose you 
are both too well acquainted with for it to be necessary 
that I should describe it ? 

Charles. — I know what you mean. But I thought 
a leather sucker for lifting stones acted in the same 
manner as any other sucker, a syringe for instance, 
which draws water upwards, and may tbxxa \i^ S^<s!^ 
while the mouth is open below, 

p2 
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Mr. Edwards. — You are perfectly right : only yon 
have, like other thoughtless people, satisfied yourself 
with words which convey no clear ideas. You suppose 
the stone to he supported through the suction of the wet 
leather applied to the stone. Now suction is nothing 
but withdrawing the air from one side of a body in such 
a manner, that the pressure of the atmosphere may act 
freely in the opposite direction. When you draw up 
the handle of a syringe, while the mouth of its pipe is 
under water, you exhaust the body of the instrument of 
the air it previously contained, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the water, forces it up 
the tube to supply the vacuum that had just been pro- 
duced, or indeed the operations proceed simultaneously. 
And when you press the wetted leather sucker against 
the smooth surface of a stone, you exclude the air from 
that part of it covered by the leather, so that a column 
of the atmosphere which befoiv pressed on the stonie 
now presses on the leather only, with a force which 
depends on the superficial dimensions of the sucker, and 
which if it be suificient to counterbalance the weight of 
the stone, will enable a person to lift it by the string 
attached to the sucker. Hence you may perceive that 
air, though a comparatively very lig-ht body, will press 
with great force, because it acts with the weight of a 
lofty column pressing with a power relative to its 
diameter, while the counteracting force is withdrawn; 
and thus the feet of a lizard (gecko), crawling on the 
sides or ceiling of a room, will be attached to the per- 
pendicular or horizontal surface, with a force amply 
sufficient to support the weight of its body, through the 
pressure of the atmosphere on one surface of its feet, 
so long as there is no air between the opposite surface 
and the wall or ceiling. 
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Ralph. — ^The next case (No. 4), I observe, contains 
reptiles generally resembling lizards: are ma;iy of 
these particularly remarkable ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The most curious of these Saurians 
are the Dragons, so named because the skin of each side 
in these animals is loose, extended and supported by the 
extremities of the ribs, forming a kind of wings, which, 
when the creature is at rest are folded close to the sides, 
but when it leaps from one tree or branch to another, 
the wings expand, supporting it in its passage through 
the air like a parachute: the wings are of different 
colours in different species of Dragons, of which there 
are several. These little flying Lizards embody as it 
were in miniature the fabled monsters of romance, from 
whom they have derived their appellation. In the same 
case are various specunens of Chamelions. 

Ralph. — Is it true, Sir, that these animals can alter 
at pleasure the colour of their skin ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is true, to a cei*tain extent, that 
Chamelions, and most others of the lizard tribe, change 
with great rapidity the tint of the skin, under certain 
circumstances. How far the variation of tint is volun- 
tary must be imcertain. Sometimes its hue is light and 
almost transparent, varying to pea-green or straw-colour, 
when the animal is quiet and in good health ; and if it 
be frightened the colour of its surface immediately sad- 
dens to dull grey or almost black. The subject seems 
to be deserving of more attention than it has obtained, 
for microscopical examinations of the skins of these 
animals, both while alive and after death, might be 
expected to enable the observer to ascertain what alter- 
ations of figure or texture the skin or its fibres undergo, 
that causes the same surface to reflect different colonic 
at different times. 
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The fifth case is appropriated for the reception of 
various kinds of Ophisaurian Reptiles, or Snake Lizards; 
which, as the terms imply, form a connecting link in 
the ch£dn of animated beings, between Lizards and Ser- 
pents, resembling the latter in form, but, being fur- 
nished with legs or the rudiments of legs, of which yon 
know all the serpent-kind are destitute. Among these 
are the AmphisbcBTUB, the fore and hind legs of which 
are so much alike as to be hardly distinguishable, whenee 
an error in Natural History has arisen with respect to 
the mode of progression adopted by these animals, which 
were supposed to be capable of running backwards or 
forwards with equal facility, without turning round : to 
this the name Amphisbiena alludes, being derived from 
two Greek words signifying to go both ways. 

The succeeding seven cases (No. 6 to IS) contain Ser- 
pentine or true reptiles ; of which numerous assem- 
blage we can notice only a few of the more remarkable. 
In the sixth case we have some of the most venomous 
and deadly of these creatures, as different species of Rat- 
tle-snakes, well known for the peculiar structure of the 
tail, whence they are denominated; and some kinds 
of the Cophias, including the Green Cophias, the Pur^ 
pie-spotted Cophias, and the Beautiful Cophias, par 
excellence ; for these three are said to be the most beau- 
tiful and most poisonous snakes of India. They are, 
however, mere painted beauties ; and like some other 
painted beauties, they must be dangerous objects for ad- 
miration. In the same case are various vipers and 
adders, some of which have nasal protuberances that 
have been called horns ; as the Nose-horn Viper, Clatho 
nasicomis^ with two horns on the end of its nose ; the 
Cerastes, Coluber Cerdstes^ the male of which only has 
a long horn-like scale over each eye ; and the Ammo- 
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dyte Adder, Coluber AmmodyteSy remarkable for having 
the extremity of the nose extended into a flexible horn. 
Here too we have hooded snakes, as the Spectacle 
Snake, or Najs, having the £Eiculty of dilating the skin 
of the neck, and making it rise over the head like a 
hood. 

In the thirteenth case are various kinds of Boas, which 
are not poisonous ; but some of them are highly formi- 
dable to large quadrupeds, which they crush to death, 
by twisting their bodies round their unfortunate cap- 
tives ; wreathing at the same time their own tails round 
trees, in order to enable them to act with more force 
and efiect. Here is preserved the Python, an Indian 
snake, with a beautifully mottled skin; and on the 
lowest shelf is a specimen of the Xiphosama canina^ 
from Brazil, the back of which displays a fine dark 
blue tint. 

Ralph. — ^What are the contents of the cases between 
the windows ? 

Mr. Edwabds. — These cases (Nos. 14, 15), contain 
dried specimens of reptiles, principally tortoises and 
crocodiles; and many of the subjects may be advan- 
tageously compared, by persons who are engaged in 
studying the natural history of these animals, with cor- 
responding specimens in the first case : with this view the 
tortoises here are ranged in the same order with those 
preserved in spirits. 

Charles. — What are these large serpents in the glass 
jars in the first window ? 

Mr. Edwards. — One of them is a specimen of the 
Indian rock snake. Python, like that I just now shewed 
you ; another of them is a large i*attle-snake ; the third 
is called the mourning snake ; and the fDurth the crim- 
son-sided snake. 
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In the other window, under a glass cover, is a perfect 
and most beautiful skeleton of the Tiger rock snake. 
Coluber BoaformiSy from India : almost all ribs and ver- 
tebrae, looking much like a delicate model, carved in 
ivory. A specimen of the whole animal preserved in 
spirits may be seen among the Boas, in the thirteenth 
case. 

I may as well now direct your notice to that fine 
skeleton of an Elephant, in the centre of this room ; 
especially as it forms a most striking contrast with that 
we last inspected. This is a complete skeleton, every 
bone seems to have been preserved ; but it owes its per- 
fection partly to art ; for the tusks which belonged to 
the animal when living had been sawn off (doubtless for 
sale, as ivory), before the skeleton was prepared ; and 
the tusks you now see were adapted to the head re- 
cently, having been some time before presented to the 
Museum by the Duke of Sussex : the skeleton itself, 
which was brought from the East Indies, was the joint 
gift of General Sir Jasper Nicolls, and Major-general 
Hardwicke. What a difference is there between the 
frame work of this colossal quadruped and that of the 
snake in the window ! In the one we perceive the ele- 
ments of unwieldy strength and stability ; massive and 
relatively short bones, morticed together, or connected by 
hinge-like joints : in the other a long spiral chain of 
irregular beads, with wire-like processes branching oflF 
on either side in vast numbers ; affording an idea of such 
a combination of strength and flexibility, as no other 
shape would supply. Provident nature, however, has 
furnished the living elephant with an appendage which 
forms an admirable compensation for the clumsy stmc- 
ture of his skeleton, and gives him all the united power 
and activity which his vast bulk would seem to demand. 
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As yoa hare both seen an dephant alive, 1 hardly need 
tell yon I refer to the cartilaginous tnink of the 

Ralpb. — Shall we finl any thing particnUrly de- 
serving of notice in the table cases 1 

Mr. EnwARDs. — The objects they contain are by 
no means unworthy of on extended examination, but 
that is not compatible with our present arrangements. 
However, this portion of tbe collection moat not be en- 
tirely nej^ected. 

All tliecaaee on these tables contain apedmens of those 
marine mollusca called Jtadiaria, or Radiated animals, 
becaase, though there are vast varieties of shape among 
them, in aU may be traced approaches to the star-like or 
radiated form. The cases oa the first table (Nos. 1—8), 
are appropriated for the reception of such Radiaria as are 
generally of a globular or spheroidal figure ; bat som» 
of them have ^ines branching off in all directions &om 
their surfaces, 




others are marked with diverging lines of ridges, 
points, or sold ; so tliat the anali^y from which they 
have derived their appellation as a class, is more or 
less distinctly to be recognized in all of them. In th« 
first case are ^feciinens of the wiJTn*^* (^ iBlClua 'CoKtt 
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shells), called from their shape Sea Hearts^ Spatangi : 
among these the largest is that named hy Lamarck 
Spatangus Pectoralis, The second case exhibits some of 
these creatures differing slightly in form from the pre- 
ceding, and called EchinolampadeM ; one oi which has 
been styled Aristotle's lantern, I belieye, finom a fan- 
ciful reBemblance to some ancient stroctnre at Athens 
thus designated. In the fonr following cases (Nos. 
8 — 6), are various kinds of Echini, or Sea eggs : these are 
the more deserving of notice because some of them very 
closely resemble certain fossils, which are known to be 
the remains of animals which must have existed numer- 
ous ages before the surfoce of the earth assumed its pre- 
sent arrangement; but we shall revert to this subject 
when we survey another part of this Museum. 

The remaining table cases (Nos. 9 — 16), ccmtain a 
number of specimens of animals which would be more 
readily recognized as radiated than some of the fore- 
going. I refer to the Star-fish^ or Sea Stars, AstericB^ o f 
which you may here see many species and varieties. 




These stellated animals {SteUerid€B\ have been divided 
into groups, and, by the celebrated naturalist Lamarck, 
into genera ; one of which, termed Euryale, or the Me- 
dusa's head, exhibits an orbicular depressed body, di- 
vided at its circumference into diverging rays, with 



complex Tamificaliona, terminating L 
tiimda or hair-like processes. 




In one of these cases yon may see detached Bpecimens 
of Cirrhipedeg, Barnacles, or as they ore also called. Acorn 
sheUa. I shewed you some of these singular creaturea 
preserved in spirits, in the ^th case (^ the preceding 
room, as well as » noble group of Cirrhipedes in one <^ 
th« windows, exhibiting the manner in which they an 
usually attached to logs of wood floating in the aea. 
This peculiar mode of attachment gave birth to the ab- 
Burd popular notion that these shells first grew on 
trees, and nltimately were hatched or converted into 
lurds of the duck species. Hence the trivial name of 
this genua of an i mala ; L^at Anatifera. 

Charlks. — What are those club-shaped masses on 
pedestals near the doors of this room ? 

Mr. EnwAitns. — They have a rather problematical 
aspect. Where the outer coat is torn off, you may ob- 
serve that the interior structure is cellular, like that of 
some bones. These bodies, however, are only mon- 
BtrouH foDgi. 
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ELEVENTH ROOM. 

Ralph. — What are the principal objects desemng of 
attention in this apartment ? 

Mr. Edwards. — If yon mean to inqairo what depart- 
ments of natural history the specimens in general are in- 
tended to illustrate, I must inform you Ichthyology, 
which relates to Fishes, and the history of Coialloid 
bodies, or, as they have been termed, Zoanthites, which 
form a sort of link connecting animals with vegetables. 
Here is a fine collection of Fishes, both dried and pre- 
served in spirits ; but of these we will notice only a few, 
in order that we may have more time to examine the 
Zoanthites, as being the more curious if not the more 
important objects of the two. The upright cases against 
the walls of the room contain numerous specimens of 
Fishes, and some of the larger kinds are placed above the 
cases and the mantel-piece. 

Ralph. — Are there in the first case any specimens to 
be particularly noticed ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Yes, the Sword-fish; so called from 
its long sharp beak, like a sword or spear, which it em- 
ploys with great effect as a weapon of ofience. Here are 
the Common and the Flying Sword-fish, the latter so 
denominated from the velocity of its motions ; for being 
furnished with a distinct ventral fin, and the dorsal fin 
being high and extensive, it is enabled to dart through 
the water with an impetus sufiicient to drive its be^ 
through the stout oak planking of a ship. Over the 
mantel-piece is a fine specimen of this fish, which is very 
rare ; and beside it is a piece of oak plank, pierced by 
the weapon of a large fish of the same species. In the 
«ame case, or rather pair of cases (Nos. 1, 2) are speci- 
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mens of the Angler, Lophius, a most voracious animal, 
which, from the enormous size of its head in proportion 
to other parts, looks like a fish composed of head and 
tail, without a body ; and its monstrous figure has gained 
it the vulgar name of Sea-devil. Here also we have 
another voracious sea-monster, theWolf-^shyAnarrhichas ; 
and the Hand-fish, Chironectes, which has the power of in- 
flating its stomach with air, till it is swelled to the shape 
of a balloon, and by means of its pedicled pectoral fins, it 
can crawl out of the sea, and move about on the land, 
where it will sometimes stay three or four days, probably 
in search of food. 

Ralph. — What are the most remarkable objects in 
the next case, or cases ? 

Mr. Edwards. — In cases the third and fourth are, with 
many others, the Carp, Pike, Salmon, &c. ; but I shall 
notice only the Flying-fish, Exocetus^ for the purpose of 
observing that its well-known faculty of springing out of 
its native element and darting through the air depends 
on the extraordinary length of its pectoral fins, which 
enables the fish to keep itself aloft as long as those 
membranous parts continue moist ; but as soon as they 
become dry it is obliged to descend back into the sea. 

In the next pair of cases, Nos. 6, 6, we have Herring, 
Cod, Flat-fish, &c. But here also are specimens of 
the Remora^ the signification of the name of which 
in the Latin language may remind us of the fabulous 
stories told by Pliny relative to this fish, which has 
an apparatus on its head somewhat like that of the 
Gecko, by means of which it can adhere firmly to any 
smooth surface, as the side of a ship, and thus obtain a 
conveyance to a great distance without exerting its 
musdes in swimming. Mariners, in ancient tiiaea.^ feA- 
ing one or more of these fish clinging to t\ie\r \^«afeV ^\»t 
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a Toyage, in the course of which peifai^w the j had been 
frequently becalmed, £mcied that these little inwignificaat 
visiters had some onaccoantable power to check or stop 
the progress of a ship thiongh the sea. In the sixth 
ease may be seen the Electric Eel of Surinam, Gymnatus 
el'^rieuM^ of which an interesting aooomit has been 
given by Humboldt, in the narrative of his travels in 
South America. 

Ralph. — ^What are the specimens in the following 
cases? 

Mr. Edwards. — Among the contents of these cases 
(Nos. 7^ 8) are Gymnodontes^ a class of fishes, some of 
which, like the Hand-fish, can fill their stomachs with 
air, till their bodies are like blown bladders ; in which 
state they will float at the surface of the water in an in- 
verted position. In the same case is the Saw-fish, PHs- 
ti$y the muzzle of which is prolonged into a formidable 
serrated spike, which renders it a dangerous enemy to 
the largest whales. In the eighth case we have the Tor- 
pedo, or Electric Ray, with its fiddle-shaped body, but 
more remarkable for the power it possesses of inflicting 
an electric shock on any animal that comes into oontaet 
with it. This faculty, which the Torpedo has in comin<m 
with the Chfmnotus^ or Electric Eel (See case No. 6), a 
species of Silurus, another of Tetraodon, and one of TVtcftt- 
uru4, may be used by these animals partly as means of 
defence, and partly for the purpose of destroying their 
prey. The benumbing power of the Torpedo was known 
to the ancients ; but the knowledge of its existence in 
the other sorts of fishes is quite of modem date. A 
laige specimen of the Electric Ray, caught ofi^ the coast of 
England, is to be seen suspended against the wall between 
the windows. 
Among the more gigantic kmds of fishes are the 
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specimens over the mantel-piece ; namely the Conger- 
eel, the Sword-fish, already mentioned, and the Broad- 
jinned Gar-fish. 

Ralph. — ^What are the specimens in the cases on the 
tables, to which you referred just now as curious or 
interesting ? 

Mr. £dwari>s. — They are, as I told you, Zoanthites, 
Zoantharia^ which term I suppose you are enough of a 
Greek scholar to understand as signifying Animal Flowers, 
or beings in which are found combined some of the cha- 
racteristics of animal and vegetable nature. All of them 
are inhabitants of water, and most of those with which 
we are acquainted are marine beings. Many exhibit 
the external forms of plants or their blossoms, and not 
a few are attached to rocks or other substances by 
radical fibres, and are consequently destitute of the 
faculty of locomotion ; on the other hand, aU of them 
appear to take in nourishment through a mouth, like 
animals, and they display, more or less evidently, the 
power of spontaneous motion. There are, however, 
bodies that have been reckoned among Zoanthites to 
which the last character hardly corresponds; as, for 
instance, Sponges and Corallines ; but, like the Heliotrope 
and the Mimosa, among manifest vegetables, they only 
serve to demonstrate that in the grand scale of organized 
beings the most striking properties of widely difierent 
classes are sometimes blended in certain individuals ; as 
if nature had intended to confound our imperfect attempts 
at classification. 

Ralph. — Your observations are calculated strongly to 
excite curiosity ; and they make one anxious to become 
better acquainted with these Zoanthites. 

Mr. £dwards. — There is, however, a circ\i\sv«.tKaRfc. 
in the natural history of many o{ theae ct^aX\>:£«^ ^\^.^ 
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is more wonderful than anything I have yet stated 
about them, and which renders them objects as im* 
portant in the economy of nature as they are interesting 
in themselves. It is that the diminutive animals inha- 
biting the tubes and pores of coralloid bodies build 
numerous and extensive rocks under the sea, frequently 
forming islands of considerable dimensions. It has been 
supposed that the bases of coral rocks descend to the 
lowest depths of the Pacific Ocean, and cover millions 
of acres of its bed. But, whatever may be the super- 
ficial extent of such rocks, their vertical extension 
downwards is probably not very great ; for th* kinds of 
Coralloids composing the chief mass of such islands, 
namely, the Meandrina^ Caryophyllia, and Astrea^ are 
found to be inhabitants of depths not exceeding thirty 
feet. There are, however. Corals of a different form, 
not so well adapted for the construction of rocks and 
islands as those just mentioned, which are found some^ 
times at depths of one hundred feet below the sui&ce 
of the sea ; and these may possibly compose the bases 
of some islands. But most probably those called coral 
islands in geneiul are rocks which have been thi-own up, 
by volcanic action, to within thirty feet of the sea level, 
with a superstructure brought to that level by the 
industrious labour of the Coral Polypes. Even with 
this deduction from the supposed depth of the coralline 
islands, enough remains to form a subject for surprise 
and admiration, when we learn that Captain Flinders 
found an unbroken coral reef on the east coast of New 
Holland, three hundred and fifty miles in length ; and 
Captain P. King observed the coral formations between 
that country and New Guinea to extend a space of seven 
hundred miles, without any intervals of more than 
thirty miles in length. Besides this these rocks ar? 
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abundant in the Arabian and Persian gulfs, in the whole 
@ea between Madagascar and the coast of Malabar, in 
other parts of the Indian Ocean and elsewhere. Hence 
you perceive that these Zoanthites, taken altogether, 
may be reckoned among the most efiective agents em- 
ployed by nature in the construction of this solid globe 
which we inhabit. 

Ralph. — Will you now be pleased to show us some 
of these wonderful objects ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Hei-e is, on the small table near 
this window, a most magnificent and beautiful specimen 
of a species of Meandrina^ formerly called, from a mis- 
apprehension of its nature, Grooved Brainstone, but by 
the naturalist, Lamarck, Meandrina cerebriformiSy 
brought from the Bermuda Islands. The hemispherical 
outline of this body, and the numerous convolutions in 
which its delicate filagree- work is arranged, have just 
that sort of analogy with the appearance of the mean- 
dering blood-vessels and sulci on the surface of a human 
brain, which might have suggested a name for the 
marine production before us. 

We will now turn to the central tables, and examine 
a few of the specimens in the order in which they are 
arranged. 

Ralph. — Is there anything particularly curious in 
the first case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The specimens in this case belong 
to the genera Cyclolites and Fungia; the former only 
found in a fossilized state, the latter both fossil and 
recent. In the second case, besides others, we have the 
Caryophyllia^ one of the rock-builders above mentioned. 
This genus includes several species, some with simple 
stems, and others ramified and aggregated, like the \3aft?SL«5^ 

G 
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common Madrepores, with which they were formerly 
confounded. Among the ramified kinds of Caiyophyllia 




is that called Branched Clove Coral, of which there is also 
a fine specimen in one of the windows of this room. 

Before we proceed it will he proper to observe that 
the bodies we are examining are rather the cells, cases^ 
or dwellings of animals than the animals themselves, 
which being of an almost gelatinous substance, like 
snails or worms, cannot be preserved in a dry state. 
That is also to be understood of certain naked Zoanthites, 
as the Fresh-water Polypi, Sea Anemones, and Lueer- 
narue, which having soft and very contractile bodies, 
undefended by calcareous cases like the corals, must be 
examined in the recent state, in order to obtain any 
knowledge of their proper form and structure. The 
same remark will hold good with respect to the coral 
worms, or insects, as they have been termed ; though to 
reel insects they have no resemblance, but rather to 
their larva, as the caddis worm. In the same case is a 
specimen of Sarcinuia musicalis^ or S. organum^ so 
joamed from the arrangement of its cases, like the tubes 



ef aa organ ; it occurs, we are told, recent in the Red 
Sea, and fossilized on the coasts of tlie Baltic. 

Ralph. — What are the specimens in the third case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Here is the LobojAglia criilata, 
reckoned by Esper (a German naturalist, who pub- 
lished figures of Corals,) among the Madrepores. And 
in the same case are several species ot-Meandrina ; not 
only the M. certbriformis (mentioned before), but also 
M. labyrinthica, M. Dadalea, if. Phrygia, and M. 
fihgrana. In the fourth case are spedmens of Agarida 
ampliata, and A. expianuiata, the latter called by Esper 
tlie Cap Madrepore, M. pifeiu. In the fifth case we 
have Pavonia incrassata, and other species of the same 
genus, nearly allied to Agaricia. The sixth case affords 
■pecimens of the honeycomb-formed Attraa impreMo, 
and A. d&nticulata, which, with numerous other species, 
ftre included among the before mentioned rock-building 
corals. The seventh case contains, among its specimens, 
those oiDentipora VirginianajanAAitraapora luperrimui. 
And in the eighth case we have Madrepores, including 
the M. dbrotanoeidtt, and Gemmipora crater, or the 




Goblet Cord. Besides the Madrepores in cases Nos. 7, 8, 
there is another fine species in the case opposite the 
windows, M. Poceliifera, remarkable for its be«a.i<&)k 
tufts. 
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Ralph. — ^What are the contents of the succeeding 
cases? 

Mr. Edwards. — In cases Nos. 9, 10, and part of 
No. 11, are specimens of bodies belonging to the class 
Folyparitty the polypes of which diflFer from the genera 
which have been above described, and others of which 
there are specimens in the preceding cases, in the struc- 
ture of the mouth, which in the Polypaiia is furnished 
with only a single series of long tentacula, by the more 
slender shape of the body, and in the form of the cells 
they construct, which are quite simple, while those of 
the other corals are composed of laminsB radiating from 
a centre, whence the stellular marks exhibited by madre- 
porites, and other fossilized corals. The Polyparia have 
been divided into two groups, namely, those which form 
calcareous cells or cases, and such as constnict homy 
cells, which besides have the peculiarity of being united 
by a common tube. It appears that the animals inha- 
biting these cells are of a more complicated structure 
than might have been expected with reference to their 
simple mode of existence. I shall not stop to point out 
specimens of any particular species of these corals, and 
will only observe that the names of some of the genera, 
as Millepora^ Frondipora, Tubulipora, Retepora^ Cateni- 
cella, and Campanularia^ serve in some degree to cha- 
racterize the general form of these objects, which differ 
greatly in the different genera, as will appear from in- 
spection of the specimens in these cases. 

Ralph. — What do the next cases exhibit ? 

Mr. £d wards. — Those from No. 11 to No. 16 are 
appropriated for the reception of specimens of what are 
called true Zoophytes, from the nearer resemblance of 
their corals in form to plants, being ramose or furcated, 
as the common red coral, or else frondiform, cauliform, 



or tafted. Ab to tlieir Bobstance there are two diviaiotig 
of them, aa of the fomcr; some being composed of 
calcareous, and some of corneous matter. 
Ralpb.— Are there any individual ^ecimens reqnirinj; 

Mr. Edwaadb. — Yea ; in the eleventh case, in which 
these zoophytic corals comiDeiice, ia a ^)ecinicn of 7\tbi- 
pora muHoalit, which has been also named CoraUimim 
Tubram, from its red colour. In the same case we have 
the Corallium, Common Red Coral, which, though geoe- 
rollj of a red or scarlet colour, ia sometimes found peiv 
fectly white. Here also are specimens of the I^ ft 
dendroidal polypifer, of which there are seTcral apedea; 
one of these is named the Horsetiul ConJ, IHi hippurii. 




the knots or joints in the stem of which become oblitO' 
rated by age, when they are corered by a calcareous 
coat ; as indeed is the case, in some d^free, with other 
kinds of Isia. The twelfth and three following cases 
contain many specimens of Gorgonia, or Sea-fans, some 
of which are worthy of inspection. The sixteenth case 
exhibits some very curioos objects. Hete la *&«> H^olar 
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neema, or Glass Rope, acauliform or stem-like coral found 
on the coast of Japan, with its tapering base inserted 
in a sponge. The axis of this extraordinary production 
of nature is composed of numerous transparent vitreous 
fibres, loosely twisted together, looking like a rope of 
spun glass. We know that the vessels of various plants, 
especially canes and gramina, secrete siliceous earth; 
but the Glass Rope is the only substance hitherto dis- 
covered in which it appears as an animal secretion. In 
this case likewise are specimens of Sea-pens, so called 
from their shape, including the Pennatula phospharea^ 
found among the Orkney Islands and the Hebrides, and 
P. granulosa^ from the Mediterranean. All the species 
are said to be brilliantly phosphorescent ; as indeed are. 
several other kinds of Zoanthites. We have also a 
specimen of Firgularia mirabilis, found on the coast of 
Devonshire ; cauliform like the sea-pens, but not fringed 
or tufted. 
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Mr. Edwards. — I told you, when we left the Museum 
yesterday, that the next objects with which I intended 
to bring you acquainted were a class of animals quite 
distinct from the preceding (the Zoanthites or Corals,) but 
presenting one striking analogy with them, to which I 
wished to draw your attention, as it may enable you to 
understand more accurately than you otherwise would 
the relative character and modes of life of those very 
singular beings we then contemplated. 

This apartment and the next are appropriated for the 
conservation of a copious and well arranged collection of 
Birds^ which are contained in the upright or wall cases ; 
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but besides these, there are in both rooms cabinets of 
Shells, which are placed in cases on the tables. These 
last are the specimens we shall previously examine, for 
the reason I have already given ; and afterwards we will 
turn our attention to the Birds and their Eggs, of which 
also a small collection is here exhibited. 

The double table cases extending along the centre of 
this apartment are filled with Shells systematically 
arranged, together with models in clay of some of the mol- 
luscous animals inhabiting certain large shells. To have 
attempted the preservation of the Mollusc and its shell 
together, would obviously have been finiitless trouble in. 
most instances ; both because the soft gelatinous bodies 
of these creatures must have been so much contracted 
and distorted as to be spoilt in drying, and likewise 
because after all they would in general have shrunk into 
the cavities of the shells, and been lost to observation. 
The natural history of the animals inhabiting shells was 
almost wholly neglected by earlier writers, who, at- 
tracted by the singularity or beauty of many of the 
shells themselves, devoted their attention entirely to the 
description and classification of them, not thinking it 
necessary to investigate the nature of the living beings 
to whom these bodies owed their origin, and for whose 
support and convenience they were solely designed by 
nature. This defective method of studying this branch 
of science has, however, been amended, and several 
naturalists have laudably dedicated their energies to the 
investigation of the forms and habits of the Testaceous; 
Molluscs. We have here the casts of only a few of 
them ; but you may recollect, that in passing thi'ough 
the ninth room, I pointed out to you a range of upright 
cases, (Nos. d — 12) containing molluscous animals pre- 
served in spirits ; and to some of these I aVweJlXaiiifc ^i^^iac-. 
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sion to refer "when noticing the shells to which they 
relatively belong. 

The contents of the cases we are going to Inspect are 
stated to be British Shells, and in the next room is a 
larger collection of Shells from different countries ; but 
of course there are several genera and species common to 
this island and other parts of the world, and as to marine 
species they may be expected to be found in various seas 
under similar latitudes. The distinction, therefore, 
between the respective portions of this conchyliological 
collection, however convenient to naturalists on some 
accounts, need not be further noticed at present. 

Ralph. — What are the most remarkable shells on the 
fii-st table 1 

Mb. Edwards. — Here are certain testaceous and cor- 
neous substances, not (like shells in general) serving as 
cells or dwellings for the animals to which they apper-^ 
tain, but contained within their bodies in the living state, 
so that the soft parts of these Molluscs inclose the 
harder, as the flesh in the higher oi-ders of animals covers 
the bony skeleton. Among these substances is the 
interior shell of the SepiUy commonly known under the 
appellation of Cuttle-fish-bone ; and the homy lamin» 
of the Loligo and the Sepiola^ which (as well as certain 
Zoophytes before mentioned) have been named Sea-pens, 
and of these there are more specimens in the next room. 
Together with these, we have here the beaks of those 
animals which resemble the bill of the parrot ; and also 
specimens of the cartilaginous i-ings, by means of which 
they extend the muscular discs on their arms. Some 
animals allied to these have eight arms, but these have 
ten, consisting of a series of long conical processes radi- 
ating around the mouth ; as may be seen in the sped^ 
me^s of the Sepia and Loligo in spirits, in the ninth 
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room, case nine. The former of these animals not only 
supplies in its shell a substance of utility in the arts, but 
likewise yields the black pigment called sepia, much 
employed by painters in water-colours. Among the 
species of the Sepia, some are of an immense size. Pen- 
nant, in the fourth volume of his " British Zoology," 
states that the Eight-armed Cuttle-fish has been met with 
in the Indian sea, of such proportions as to measure 
twelve feet across the body or central part of the animal, 
vdth arms, or tentacular processes, each fifty-four feet in 
length. These creatures seem to have been objects of 
terror to ancient mariners ; and they must no doubt be 
extremely formidable to the animals which constitute 
their prey. Pliny the elder, w ho, you know, is esteemed 
a most romantic naturalist, relates stories of the Cuttle- 
fish, or Polypus as he calls it, almost as wonderful as the 
often-repeated tales of Bishop Pontoppidan, relative to the 
Kraken of the northern seas. 

In this case are several other kinds of shells, serving 
the general pui-pose of coverings for the molluscs to 
which they belong. Among these are specimens of 
Ftisv^ despectua^ whose large shell is frequently fitted up 
to be used as a lamp in Scotland; and the Purpura 
lapiUuSi the mollusc inhabiting which frimishes a liquid 
of a fine purple colour, supposed by some to be the 
Tyrian dye, reckoned so rich and valuable by the 
Romans and other people in former times ; but this is 
not the only shell-fish or testaceous mollusc that yields 
a purple dyeing liquid, and therefore probably the PhcB- 
nician and Roman dyers obtained from various kinds of 
molluscs the liquid they employed in the processes of 
their art. Here also, are Cowries^ CyprecB^ little shells, 
used by some African and oriental nations, instead of 
small coin, in buying and selling. 
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Ralph. — Are there any objects you would wish us 
particularly to notice on the second table ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The contents of the cases on that 
and the third table, will require but few observations. 
Some of the Molluscs inhabiting these shells produce their 
young alive, like the Mammalia ; others are oviparous, 
like birds. Of the former we have an example in the 
BUhinia^ whose shell is in the third case ; it is found in 
our rivers, and the new-bom young are protected by the 
ciliary bands of the parent animal. Among those which 
produce eggs, are some in the fourth case, as the genus 
Nerita^ whose ova are covered with a homy skin and 
attached to other shells. The next table (cases Nos. 
5, 6,) exhibits shells with which most people are well 
acquainted, as those of the Hdix or Snail, some species of 
which have been used for food; but they are most 
notorious among us as food-destroyers, in our gardens. 
The equally, or perhaps more destructive Slug, LimaXy 
has generally no shell, or if any, a small internal one. 
The shells belonging to the genera Physa^ PlanorbiSy 
AncyluSi and CkiusUia^ in the sixth case, differ from most 
helical shells in the direction of their whorls, which are 
always turned to the left, instead of turning to the right^ 
as in the shells of the common snail. I will proceed to 
notice some of the specimens in the seventh case, because 
this case is the last in this room containing univalve shells, 
the bivalves commencing in the next. Among the shells in 
this case are those belonging to the genera BtUla, the Dip- 
per; and Bulkea^ the Bubble ; the molluscous inhabitants 
of some of which are extremely voracious creatures, de- 
vouring other shell-fish, which they swallow whole, having 
stomachs like the gizzards of some birds, but lined with 
three shelly plates, between which they can crush and 
g^iud their hard food. Here likewise are shells of 
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Apiysia, a genus of molluscs differing fi*om those last 
mentioned in being furnished with tentacula or anna, 
and which copiously emit a purple fluid. 

Ralph. — What remarks have you to make on the 
contents of the eighth case ? 

Mb. Edwards. — ^Thcy are all bivalve shells, the 
molluscs inhi^ting which are of a compressed figure, 
like the oyster, and each has a foot or pedal process 
diversely formed in different genera, and inclosed within 
a foliated or doubled mantle. Here are shells of the 
genera Fenus^ Cyprina^ Cytherea^ and others ; with varie- 
ties of structure interesting to the conchyllologist, but 
which we cannot stop to examine. 

Ralph. — ^Do the succeeding cases of this series afford 
no subjects for particular observation ? 

Mr. £dwards. — We must not entirely neglect their 
contents. In the thirteenth case are specimens of the 
genus Anamia^ the Bowl shell, which has obtained its 
former name, derived from the Greek, from the varieties 
of figure exhibited by different shells, in consequence of 
a peculiar habitude of their molluscous inhabitants. 
The shells are pearly, and the right valve is deeply 
notched near the hinge, to admit the passage of a car- 
tilaginous band, which serves the animal to attach itself 
to rocks or to the shells of other molluscs, in such a 
manner that its form becomes modelled according to that 
of the surface on which it is fixed ; thus when the shell 
occurs on a Pecten, it is ribbed, and if on the spine of an 
Echinus, or the stem of a seaweed, it is compressed and 
sub-cylindrical. 

In cases Nos. 14 — 16 are specimens belonging to the 
multifisuious genera, Anodon and Unio^ with others that 
inhabit fresh water. These are remarkable for the 
pearly lustre of the inner laminea of tlveis ^<^^^\^^ 
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are escteriorly coated by a thick hard covering, or pcrt- 
ostracum, TFhese shells yield pearls, which in fact are 
merely extravasations of the pearly coating of the 
insides, deposited amidst the soft parts of the animal, in 
consequence of accident or disease. Pearls, which are 
found also in fresh water muscles, in some oysters, and 
other molluscs inhabiting the sea, vary in colour and 
beauty according to the kind of shell-fish producing 
them, or the medium it inhabits: thus those of the 
Pinna^ or Nacre, are pale brown, and transparent, those 
of the oyster white and opaque, and those of the muscle 
either white or purple. The celebrated naturalist, 
Linnaeus, appeal's to have ascertained that the introduce 
tion of a foreign body into the cavity between the shells 
of a pearliferous mollusc would cause the animal to 
deposit coatings of the lining of its shell on the foreign 
body, and it has been reported that he thus was enabled 
to obtain fine pearls from cei-tain molluscs, in such quan- 
tities as to enrich himself by their sale. This mode of 
manufacturing pearls is, it seems practised by the 
Chinese, who obtain them from pond muscles, into the 
cavities of whose shells they have introduced hemi- 
spherical pieces of mother of pearl. An analogous method 
of pearl making has also been practised in other countries, 
especially Persia, where the process is effected by the 
insertion of pointed wires between the shells of molluscs 
of those kinds from which natural pearls are obtained. 

Ralph. — I observe here, in the seventeenth case, 
specimens of Muscle shells, such as I have often found 
in shallow rivers and brooks in the country. 

Mr. Edwards. — Doubtless you have, for they are of 
common occurrence; but pray, did you ever see the 
animals walking about, carrying their double (bivalye) 
shells with them ? 
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Ralph. — No, sir ; I should have supposed that muscles, 
like oysters, were confined to one spot for life, unless 
moved by extraneous force, and that their capacity for 
spontaneous motion did not extend beyond the power of 
opening and closing their shells. 

Mb. Edwards. — In this case you are mistaken, for 
want of more extensive and accurate observations than 
it seems you have yet made. You cannot fail to have 
noticed the progressive motion of the common garden 
snail, which when disposed for a walk, protrudes the 
greater part of its body beyond the mouth of its univalve 
shell, and crawls about on its belly ; now the numerous 
testaceous molluscs that walk in this manner are termed 
Gasteropodes, or gasteropodous animals. There are 
others, as the sepia and limpet, that move about on their 
heads, or in an inverted position, and these are therefore 
styled Cephalopodes. To return to the muscles — these 
and various bivalve molluscs, neither walk on their heads 
nor their bellies, for they are so closely attached to their 
shells, as to be unable to protrude any considerable por- 
tion of their bodies ; therefore, as 1 told you just now, 
nature heis furnished these animals with a kind of foot, 
which in muscles and their congeners is small, and has 
at the end a sort of tail, or tuft, composed of numerous 
fibres, and when inclined to alter its station or position, 
a muscle thrusts forth its foot, and fixing it by means of 
the fibrous tuft to a rock, stone, or any object suificiently 
steady, it contracts its muscular foot, and moves the 
shell and its contents in a manner which I need not 
further explain. 

Ralph. — Can oysters move about like muscles ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^Not exactly. From their habitats^ 
or stations, at the bottom of the sea, we have fewer 
opportunities for becoming acquednted m\\\ \5aevt «^^v- 
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tudes and modes of action than in the case of rnuadea ; 
but they possess at least the oigan of locomotion to a 
limited extent. They can protmde the Mnged porticm, 
called the beard, from between the valves of their shdls, 
and attaching its border to any fixed point, can draw 
themselves towards it. In the eighteenth case are spe- 
cimens of shells belonging to the genus Aroa^ the Aik 
shell, the bivalve molluscs inhabiting which have each a 
foot, from the extremity of which the animal can distil 
a secreted fluid of a glutino-calcareous nature, and thus 
it attaches itself permanently to rocks or other fixed 
bodies. 

Ralph. — I think sir, you promised to favour ns with 
some observations on analogies between the Corals or 
Zoanthites in the preceding room, and the shells or their 
inhabitants. 

Mb. Edwards. — I have only waited for the conclu- 
sion of our survey of the shells in this apartment. We 
have now examined the more remarkable, and you may 
have observed that these testaceous bodies serve in 
general as covers or cells, for the molluscous Aniinn.1« 
they inclose. These shells may be regarded as either a 
sort of clothing for the protection of these creatures, or 
as houses for their habitation. If we consider them iii 
the former ^olnt of view, they may be compared with 
the shells of the Crustacea^ as crabs, lobsters, and cray- 
fish, which constitute the natural clothing of those 
animals as obviously as the feathers do that of birds ; 
the fleeces of sheep, or the fur of cats, rabbits, or stoats, 
that of those animals respectively. But I rather incline 
to consider shells as the dwellings of their inmates, and 
on this supposition I would maintain that there is a 
striking analogy between the molluscs included in shells, 
(Testacece), and the polypes, that form coral tubes; 
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many of the former indeed, liare the power of movmg 
their shells, or carrying about with them their houses, 
while the tubes of the coral polypes are fixed in per- 
petuity to the rocks on which they are found. Some 
shellfish, however, (as they are vulgarly called) remain 
fixed to one spot through the period of their whole lives. 
Thus it is that here, as well as every where else 
throughout the works of nature, we may perceive analo- 
gies between beings belonging to extremely different 
classes; and hence circumstances that may appear 
obscure or problematical through the minuteness or 
peculiar habits of one animal, may not unfrequently be 
explained by reference to others, whose size and mode 
of life render them accessible to free observation. My 
object in making these remarks is to excite in your 
minds a spirit of reflection, so that you may not look 
upon these collections as mere curiosities, but may en- 
deavour to draw from everything pointed out to you 
ideas which may ultimately form a store of sound and 
usefiil know^ledge. 

We will now examine the collection of British Birds 
and their Eggs contained in this room ; the former in the 
cases ranged against the walls. These specimens are 
designed to illustrate the science of Ornithology, which 
has been the topic of so many works of va^ous sorts and 
sizes, some of which you must have seen, and others 
which you may have opportunities for reading hereafter, 
that I shall think it enough to take a hasty survey of 
the contents of these cases, and notice a few^ of the more 
remarkable among the specimens they afford. I have 
one more observation to make before we proceed to 
inspect the specimens of stuffed birds in these cases, 
which is that they are regularly arranged according \a 
the orders and families into which t\iey \^n^ \jfefcYL 
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divided in one of the latest systems of Classical Ornitho- 
logy : you will therefore here find associated individuals 
agreeing together in certain characteristic peculiarities, 
while they may sometimes differ one from another vastly 
in magnitude, plumage, and other circumstances, which 
though striking to the common observer, have not been 
regarded in the classification of the animals belonging to 
this department of Natural History. 

Ralph. — Are there any specimens particularly re- 
markable among those in the first case ? 

Mb. £d wards. — The range of cases (Nos. 1 — ^7), is 
appropriated for the reception of specimens of British 
Birds of Prey, from the Eagle to the Kite and the Buz- 
zard. Among these the Noble Falcons, or sporting 
hawks, deserve notice on account of their relative pecu- 
liarities of habit and organization. The true falcons 
(employed in the formerly very fashionable, royal, and 
noble exercise of fowling), like some sportsmen, can re- 
lish no food so much as the flesh of animals they them- 
selves have killed. They will not be satisfied vidthout 
the blood of their victims ; and when they find carrion 
meat, they leave it in disgust for their meaner brethren 
to feed on. This disposition is accompanied by a re> 
markable conformation of the beak, which in these birds 
has a deep notch near its root or origin, so that they can 
wound and tear their prey with more facility than other 
rapacious birds, as eagles and kites, in whose bills the 
notch is also found, but it is less sharp and denticulated. 

Ralph. — What are the next objects deserving especial 
attention ? 

Mr. Edwards. — In the eighth case are various spe- 
cies belonging to the numerous family of Owls, or Noc- 
turnal Birds of Prey. Most of these are remarkable for 
the radiated circles of feathers surrounding their eyes, 
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and for their large ears, which, as they chiefly hunt in 
the dark, may enable them to discover their prey by 
the sense of hearing, when not within the range of their 
imperfect vision. While the Owls are altogether curious 
looking birds, the Homed Owls are more so than any 
others of this family of the winged race. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the next case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Those called by ornithologists, 
Perchers (Incessores)^ divided into several families, the 
specimens of which extend through the cases to No. 15. 
In this ninth case are Shrikes, or Butcher-birds, thus 
named from the habit displayed by the larger species of 
i^iking or impaling on a thorn small birds which they 
catch, for the convenience of tearing them in pieces to 
feed on them. They are distinguished by notches in 
their beaks, like falcons. The smaller species of shrikes 
feed on insects. Here also are Flycatchers, with broad 
depressed beaks, and bristles on each side the gape, 
which enable them the more easily to take insects on 
the wing. In the tenth case we have Thrushes and 
Orioles, the latter remarkable for the golden splendour 
of their plumage; but they are not natives of this 
island, but merely chance visitors. The eleventh case 
affords specimens of various kinds of Titmice, which 
according to a celebrated living ornithologist, Charles 
Bonaparte, ought to be included in the same family 
with Crows, from which they differ principally in size. 
One species is called the Long-tailed Titmouse, and also 
the Bottle Tomtit ; which appellation it owes to the 
ingenuity exhibited in the construction of its nest. 

Ralph. — 1 have repeatedly seen and admired the 
globular nests of the tomtit, built of moss and small 
twigs, and arched over a-top, with a hole or doot^a.^ 
at the side« 
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Mb. EiyirABDs.. — ^They aie rrrj cviiras; nave aot, 
periiaps, than the nests of the martm and the magpie;, 
which are formed somewhat on the same jJaa. In tiie 
elerenth case we hare a specimen of the bird named 
the Waxwing ; became each of the secondary fentheis 
of its wings has at the end of it a hard knob, that looks 
like a drop of red sealing-wax. These birds, whidi aie 
but rarely seen in this conntry, feed principaDy on 
berries. The thirteenth case famishes ^>ecimens ni the 
Ballfinclt, and of the Crossbeak, the latter thns deno- 
minated from the form of its bilL And in the fifieentk 
case are the Woodpecker, with his scariet wings ; the 
taft- headed Hoopoe, and the Cuckoo, whose peculiar cry 
or call, and whose habit of appropriating die nest of 
some other bird, instead of building one, hare been the 
frerpent subjects of popular obserration and scientific 
discussion. After, though not immediately after the 
birds last mentioned, are placed the Kingfisher, of whidi 
we have in this country but a single species, deservedly 
reckoned (on account of its dark green and aznie 
plumage) among the most beautiful, as well as the 
shyest, of our native birds. Here are Swallows, Swifts, 
and Martins, summer visitors in this country, or, as 
they are termed, birds of passage ; and, allied to them, 
arc the Goatsuckers, as they have been most absnrdly 
named, from a vulgar prejudice, for the origin of whidi 
it is difficult to account, and which surpasses in impro- 
bability the notion entertained relative to hedgehogs, 
which have been accused of milking cows. Goatsuckers 
are likewise styled fern-owls, though they have few of 
the habits of owls, resembling them chiefly in the downy 
softness of their feathers. 

' Ralph. — Some of the specimens in the seventeenth 
case are those of birds I have often admired for thehr 
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beautiful plumage, when I hare seen them in their 
native woods and fields. 

Mb. Edwards. — ^You allude of course to the phea-> 
sants, of which we have here the common and the Ring 
Pheasant ; besides these the Red Grouse, the Ptarmigan, 
the Black Cock, and also the Cock of the Wood, or, as he 
has been named by the Scots, Capercalzie. 

Ralph. — I have been told by one of my fathers 
friends^ who is a great sportsman, and has repeatedly 
visited Scotland on shooting excursions, that the Caper- 
calzie is no longer to be found in that country. Is that 
really the case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — This bird, the Tetrao urogaUus of 
systematic ornithologists, has I believe been extirpated 
or exiled from that part of Britain, of which it was for- 
merly an inhabitant. The specimens before us (in c. 16) 
however, are not both foreign, for while the male of 
these noble Wood Grouse was brought from Norway, 
the female was obtained from Scotland. In the next 
case (No. 17), is the great Bustard, Otis tarda, remark- 
able, like the Ostrich, for its long legs and imperfect 
wings, not adapted for flight, but which serve to aid its 
eiForts in running. This is the tallest if not the largest 
of British birds. It seems destined to the same fate with 
the last-mentioned; for it is now seldom if ever seen 
within the precincts of Salisbury plain, where it was 
formerly a denizen. 

Ralph. — What is there deserving our attention in the 
following case 1 

Mr. Edwards. — In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
cases, are contidned those styled by naturalists. Wading 
Birds, and among them the spindle-shanked family of 
Herons. Of these the crested Purple Heron.., Ardttav^T- 
purea, (c. 18,) the Night Heron, A. N^jctlcwoaD ; «sv\'Os«i 

h2 
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Bittern, A^ Hellaris; (c. 19,) are chiefly remarkable* 
The order of Waders, continues to furnish specimens for 
the succeeding cases to No. 24. We have here the 
Scooping Avoset, Recurvirostra avooetta ; (c. 20,) from 
South Wales, distinguished for the peculiar shape of the 
bill ; the White Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia ; and the 
Ruff, Tringa pugnax ; (c. 22,) which is a species of sand* 
piper, found in Lincolnshire : the hen bird is called the 
reeve, and the cock the ruff, from the disposition of the 
feathers surrounding its neck ; but there is a difference 
in the appearance of its plumage in winter and in sum- 
mer. The Crested Grebe, Padiceps cristatus, (c. 24,) 
from the coast of Devonshire, should not be passed un-r 
noticed. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the next case ? 

Mb. Edwards. — The remaining wall cases in this 
room (Nos. 25 to 42), are appropriated for the recep- 
tion of specimens of ^Veb-footed Birds. Several of these 
are interesting : as the Barnacle Goose, Anas leucoptUj 
and the Brent Goose, A, bemicla^ the objects of popular 
error, which deduced their origin from barnacles, (^L^pas 
anati/era^ see p. 76) ; the Wild Swan, Anas cygnusj 
the Eider Duck, A, moUissima ; which produces eider- 
down, used in stuffing beds and pillows: the Tufted 
Duck, A. /uligula; the Cormorant, Pelicanus carbo ; and 
the Northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis. We shall find 
remarkable congeners of some of these British birds, 
among the specimens forming the general collection of 
birds in the next room ; and for such I shall reserve my 
remarks. 

But before we leave this apartment we will give a 
glance at the objects exhibited in the cases on the tables 
near the stairs. These are the Eggs of Birds, including 
eomparatively but a few species; however, they are 
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dassically arranged, according to the system of Tern- 
minck, a celebrated German ornithologist. 

Ralph. — Time has been when I should have been 
delighted with the possession of a few dozens of these 
to string together in ornamental festoons; for I have 
often encountered fatigue and danger in search of birds' 
nests, and their contents. 

Mr. Edwards. — Then I suppose you know at sight, 
how to appropriate correctly several of these eggs to 
the birds that produced them ? 

Ralph. — Some I have but rarely seen, others often 
enough to be well acquainted with them. More than 
once I have robbed the long-tail titmouse of its curious 
nest and diminutive eggs, the latter nearly white, and 
smaller, I believe, if not more numerous than those of 
any other English bird. I could confidently distinguish 
the bright azure eggs of the hedge-sparrow, the faintly 
mottled ones of the redbreast, the dark brown egg of the 
nightingale, (though I never robbed the nest of that 
songster;) and among all I know I used chiefly to 
admire the eggs of the common creeper, called in Glou- 
cestershire the nettle creeper, the white shells of which 
are marked with dots and short waving lines, which one 
might fancy were traced with Indian ink or sepia. The 
eggs of many other birds that I have seen so far resem- 
ble one another, that where the differences and dis* 
tinctions among them are perceptible enough to the eye, 
it seems difficult to describe them discriminatively in 
words. I have remarked also that the eggs of birds of 
the same species sometimes do not exactly correspond 
in their tints and markings. 

Mr. Edwards. — Your observations appear to be cor- 
rect, so far as they extend: I believe there is more 
uniformity of shape and size in the egga ^ d£&<€t&\3X> \sk.- 
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dividuals of any given species of birds, than in the tint- 
ings, which are rather lighter and less profuse in some 
specimens than in others. You have noticed the smallest 
eggs in this collection, and I may observe that the egg 
of the albatross seems to be the largest. Next in mag- 
nitude perhaps is that of the great auk, vehich is of a 
conical shape, whitish at the smaller end, and mottled 
with patches of black at the larger or broader extremity. 
Little inferior in size to the preceding, are the ^gs of 
the grey lag goose, Ruppel's vulture, and the golden 
eagle, which, with several other large eggs, are white or 
nearly so. The egg of the lapwing, on the contrary^ 
exhibits a very dark brown ground, with brood black 
spots or dashes. That of the reed bunting may be 
noticed as displaying more decidedly than the egg of the 
creeper, mentioned just now, curved tracings on its 
surface, fedntly resembling Persian or Sanscrit cha- 
racters. 

Charles. — What egg is that the shell of which is 
80 much broken ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is supposed to be an egg of the 
Egyptian Ibis, as appears from the accompanying in-. 
scription : — " Fractured egg of the Ibis ; found in the 
mummy of an Ibis (/. religiosus of Cuvier,) presented 
by TumbuU Christie, M.D. ; and probably the egg of 
that bird." 
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Ralph. — ^Are the specimens of Birds in this apart^ 
ment arranged according to the same system with those 
we have already inspected ? 

. Mr. Edwards. — They are : but this being the more 
copious collection, including birds from all quarters of 
the globe indiscriminately, not only species and genera, 
but also whole femilies of birds will be found here which 
do not occur in the former room ; and among the genera^ 
of which there are perhaps several British species, we 
Inay sometimes meet with many additional species in 
this collection which are exclusively natives of foreign 
countries. 

Ralph. — I observe that the Birds of Prey take the 
lead among these specimens as well as among the pre^ 
ceding. 

Mr. Edwards.— The Raptores^ which may be re- 
garded as the giants of the feathered race, furnish speci- 
mens for the first twelve of the upright cases. The 
first family (c. 1, 2,) is that of the Condors, chiefly in- 
habitants of America, as the Great Vulture of the Andes, 
and the Califomian Vulture ; both of which are not true 
vultures, but properly condors. Birds belonging to the 
former of these species have been noticed by travellers, 
on account of the vast height to wliich they soar in 
the air. A recent American writer says, " We have 
)been informed by a gentleman who has spent several 
years in the Peruvian mining district, about 12 degrees 
south latitude, and at an elevation of 16,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean, that he has repeatedly seen the 
^condor sailing high above the loftiest of the snowy Cor- 
dilleras, with ^0 apparent motion of the v«\s\^% ^csA 
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yet in an air so attenuated that, where he himself was 
stationed, at thousands of feet helow, the rarity of the 
atmosphere rendered all effort painful to those not long 
accustomed to the light medium there prevalent." * But 
it is not to the influence of hahit alone the capacity cf 
the condor for travelling through the higher regions of 
the atmosphere is to he attributed. Birds, like man and 
quadrupeds, can vary the specific gravity of their bodie8| 
hy means of respiration, but to a &r greater extent ; fi[>r 
their bones are hollow, not containing marrow but air, 
there being a communication ftrom the air cells of the 
lungs in birds to the cavities of their thin and compara- 
tively light bones. Now as the air in the lungs and 
hollow bones of a condor or other bird, must be of 
nearly the same density or rarity as the medium veith 
which the animal is surrounded, it follows that the 
specific gravity of its body, when raised sixteen or twenty 
thousand feet above the sea, must be much less than 
when it descends to the shore : add to this the consi* 
deration of the advantage this bird derives from the 
canopied form of its wings, spreading like parachutes, 
and we need be at no loss to comprehend the mode in 
which the condor sails along through the rare ethereal 
medium of which he seems to be the sole inhabitant* 

In the cases (Nos. 2 and 3,) are specimens of true Vvl* 
tures, including the Fulvous Vulture, the Bengal Vul- 
ture, and the Egyptian Vulture. Birds of this family 
are distinguished by the shape of the nostrils from the 
condors, in which those organs are placed longitudinally^ 
while in the vultures the nostrils are perpendicular. 

The fourth case contains the family of Griffons, whose 
long bills are surrounded at the base by tufts of bristles^ 

* Scientific Class Book, vol. ii. 
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Among these, the species called the Bearded Vulture, is 
one of the largest Birds of Prey, having quill feathers 
frequently more than two feet and a half long. It is an 
inhabitant of the Himalaya Mountains ; and is supposed 
to be the feathered monster referred to by the Indians 
and Arabs under the name of the Rok. The Falcons, 
which follow, have been already noticed ; but there is 
one of the Hawk tribe, named the Secretary, (c. 10), a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, deserving notice, as a 
destroyer of reptiles, on which birds of this kind feed. 
An attempt was made by the French to establish a 
colony of these Serpent>eaters in the isle of Martinique, 
infested by the Lance-headed Snake* 

The succeeding cases, (Nos. 13 — 16,) are appropriated 
for the Nocturnal Birds of Prey, or Owls: the most 
remarkable of which are the Homed Owls of various 
sizes. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cases are several 
top-knotted Jays, ftrom Gangoutra, in Hindostan, and 
the Himalaya Mountains. Next follow the Omnivorous 
Birds, among which are the famous Birds of Paradise, 
natives of New Guinea, and the adjacent islands ; and 
the painted Orioles, of several kinds, chiefly from 
America. On the lower shelves of cases Nos. 18 and 
19, are various Shrikes or Butcher-birds, found in North 
America. These last are reckoned among Insectivorous 
Birds, the difierent families of which are continued to 
case No. 25. Among the species, may be noticed the 
Superb Warbler, a native of New Holland, (c. 20;) 
distinguished by the light blue plumage of its head : 
several Fly-catchers, (c. 21,) showily decorated with 
scarlet feathers ; the Azure Chatterer, and others of that 
fomily, with red or orange plumage; the Rocky Manakin, 
the Large Redbreasted Chatterer, from Brazil, (c. 22 ;) 
the Yellow-fronted Thrush, found in Indijak^ \\l^^^^^ 
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riltn, fnuu Now Holland; the Blue-tailed Thnuh, 
fnMu Jtivi): tho j;ivt*n-ftYithored Hurra wa Beef- eater, an 
litiliiMi Hit^l. ^o. :!4 :^ aiid in the next case is a specimen 
of fho Short -iaiUhI Cn>w« ^ith variegated plumage, a 
imiivt^ o('Jn\n. 

T\\v timnivoriMi!! HinU come next, induding the 
gnilv |<hnur«l (nuulv of tho Tonagers, (c. 26, 27,) ^pct^' 
lidv (o Ainoru'A : tho lU\l-headed Tanager, of South 
A morion, \uw \\» IhhIv ctwonni with green feathers. 

In oivH^H »v -:n.\ >\*o iuui diffiprent families of Softhilled 
WMn : nn tho Hi»«o v»uckor». fimnd only in New Holland, 
M\\\ tho noiiihKmrinir i«<lands ; and here are the Hook- 
Mil, KM oalUhl fr\Mu tho {Hvuliar curved form of its heak; 
nnd Hi'vomI i«|Hvio«i of tho (tuit-guit^ the Promeropsi, and 
tho iltM)|MH\ diMiniiui^iluM for the beauty or the singD- 
hirity of thoir A)>|K\ininco, 

1 ho M|HHMuton8 of FUsin^ral Birds commence in the 
fhir(y-f»n«t iHim\ and nro oi^itinued to tlie thirty-fourth, 
iloro wo hrtvo luunonni^ Humming Birds, (c. 31, 32,) 
ono g«MuiN of >\hurli may Ih" characterized as Spider- 
oiitors ftHHtinjr nlmodt entirely on those insects; the 
l^u^hin^ iliid : tho Ksculont Swallow, thus styled, not 
on noiHumt of tho hinl itwlf being used for food, but 
lHH*nuM* it huildtf ne^ts of tm>a-weed, which furnish an 
artiolo for wliich thon> 18 a great demand in China, as a 
gaHtriHutmic doliotioy, and which is, therefore, an impor- 
tant source of trade. 

In the thirty -fourth case arc specimens of Birds be- 
longing to the Family of Cvoatsuckcrs. Among these 
may be mentioned the Podargus, a native of New 
Holland, nearly as large as a Pheasant ; and the Leona 
.Goatsucker, from Africa, which is distinguished by two 
lely long but narrow-ribbed feathers, one prooeed- 
tha centre of each wing, having a truly aiitt^olar 
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iqppearance. Here also are several of the Bee-eaters, 
whose plumage is generally green; found in New 
Holland, and other regions of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
but not in America. The same case affords specimens 
of foreign species of Kingfishers, like ours, remarkable 
for the brilliance of their green and azure wings : the 
laigest of this £sanily is the White-bearded Kingfisher. 

Ralph. — I suppose the Parrots form a very nume« 
rous family of the feathered race, for I observe that the 
specimens fill not only the next case, but also the two 
following. 

Mb. Edwards. — They are placed first among the 
Zygodactylous Birds, (c. 36—44,) or those whose claws 
are disposed in two pair, one turned forward, and the 
other backward, so that they can firmly grasp the branch 
of a tree, or any other object. Most of the Parrots have 
short fleshy tongues ; but in a few, as the Black Cocka- 
too, the tongue is hard and tubular. One of the most 
remarkable of these birds is that called the Queen of 
Bavaria's Parrot, (c. 37,) with yellow feathers, except 
the tips of the wings, which are green. The family 
of the Woodpeckers (c. 38,) exhibits several very showy 
and beautiful species ; and among the Cuckoos, (c. 40, 
41,) may be distinguished the Cupreous Cuckoo, from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and the Indicator or Honey- 
goide, also a South African Bird, which feeds on wild 
bees, and betrays their stores to persons who collect 
wild honey : the body of this apivorous bird being pro* 
tected by a thick skin as well as feathers, the bees with 
instinctive sagacity attack its eyes in their own defence. 
In the forty-second case we have several Barbets, and 
Curucuis, the latter with fine soft feathers, and often 
gaily coloured, as the Trogon, of a splendid green hue, 
and having a long tail. The next two cases^ (^^^* ^^ 
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44,) contain Birds remarkable for their extremely large 
bills, namely, the Toucans, and the HombiUs ; as the 
Indian Hombill, from the Himalaya Mountains, and the 
Abyssinian Hombillj which surpass their congeners in 
the monstrosity of their beaks. 

Ralph. — After these, 1 observe, come the foreign 
Pheasants; and if they do not excel our native birds 
of the same family in elegance of shape, they certainly 
display more brilliant and variously tinted plumage. 

Mr. Edwards. — These are among the Gallinaceous 
Birds, (c. 45 — 67,) exhibiting abundant diversity of 
form; and many of them, as you have stated, are 
most splendidly arrayed. 

Ralph. — Are not our common domestic fowls mem« 
bers of this family ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are ; and I hardly need add 
that they are naturalized exotics. Probably their native 
country is India, whence at an early period the species 
may have been transplanted to Phcenicia, and thence con« 
veyed to Greece and Italy. We know that the Romans, 
in the first century of the Christian era, were, like 
modem Englishmen, lovers of cockfighting ; and to that 
people we owe the introduction of a taste for that brutal 
amusement, as well as of the birds themselves, into this 
country. We have, in case 45, specimens of the Jungly 
Cock, and the Javan Cock, and from one of these species 
our Game Fowl may have been derived. In the samo 
case commence the specimens of Pheasants, among 
which the Pencilled Pheasant of China deserves especial 
notice; its plumage displaying no glaring colours, but 
delicate tints of sober grey and brown, arranged with 
a beautiful simplicity more attractive than the gaudy 
ornament and gay variety exhibited by others of the 
Pheasant £unily. The Fire-backed Pheasant is a fine 
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bird, with beauties of a different description. The forty- 
sixth case presents the bird of Juno, (the Peacock,) in 
all his glory; but he is a naturalized foreigner, and 
therefore excites less notice than those gaily plumed 
birds which are seldom or never seen alive in this 
country. In the forty-eighth case we find the Painted 
Pheasant, and the WUd Turkey, fix>m North America ; 
in the forty-ninth case, Reeves's Pheasant, from China ; 
remarkable for the length of its tail, as well as for its 
beauty : and in c. 50, the Impeyan Pheasant from the 
Himadaya Mountains, having the body of a dark purple 
colour, and the tail of a brown or saffron hue; the 
Homed Pheasant, a native of the same region; the 
Chinese Homed Pheasant ; and the Argus Pheasant, the 
configuration of the spots of whose plumage is calculated 
to recal, yet more vividly than that of the peacock, the 
classical fable relative to the metamorphosis of the mul- 
tocular messenger of Juno. Passing by the contents of 
the next five cases (Nos. 61 — 56^) with the observation 
that they contain foreign species of the Partridge, Grouse, 
Pigeon, and other Gallinaceous Birds allied to these, I 
may mention as worthy of notice the Superb Menura, in 
the fifty-sixth case ; and the Crested Curassow, from 
South America, in the fifty-seventh. Here also is per- 
haps the greatest ornithological curiosity in the British 
Museum, the relics of an extinct species of Gallinaceous 
Birds, consisting of a foot, and a plaster cast of the head 
of a Dodo, of which you may see a painting over the 
door adjoining the Twelfth Room. 

Ralph. — is it certain, Sir, that such a bird as the 
Dodo ever existed 1 I have read accounts of it in works 
on Natural History ; but they appeared to me so unsatis- 
factory, that I was led to regard it as a fabulous animal^ 
like the Unicorn or the Mermaid. 
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Mr. Edwards. — ^You seem thai to have carried your 
scepticism too far: for though Naturalists till lately 
were in general disposed to suspend their judgmeiU 
relative to the exact form and distinctive character of the 
Dodo, and the place it ought to occupy in a classical 
arrangement, they mostly admitted that the fl-gia tftig 
relics, consisting of the foot hefore us, and a head and 
foot preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, 
could not have belonged to an individual of any species 
now known ; and they therefore concluded that the race, 
probably once inhabiting the AMcan Island of Mauri- 
tius, had become extinct. Recent evidence in support of 
this conclusion has been furnished from the examination 
of fossil bones, found under lava, in the Isle of France, 
or Mauritius. It appears further almost certain that a 
complete specimen of the Dodo belonged at one time to 
the Museum formed by Tradescant and Ashmole, which 
having become decayed through time and neglect, was 
thrown away or destroyed by order of the Curators of 
the Oxford Museum, in 1753. Hence it is now believed 
that this Bird, though in some points resembling the 
Ostrich and the Vulture, really belonged to the Order 
of Gallinacece, 

The succeeding cases (Nos. 68 — 60,) afford specimens 
oT Birds belonging to the Order of Coursers, akin to 
the last mentioned. Here we have the Camel-formed 
Ostrich, like that quadruped an inhabitant of the sandy 
deserts of Africa; the Cassowary, or Emu, and the 
Pratincole. The next Order is that of the Waders, (c. 
61 — ^71,) which have long legs like the foregoing, but 
differ from them generally in having long wings, which 
aid them in the periodical migrations they perform £rom 
one region to another. In the sixty-first case are various 
kinds of Storks, in which may be observed consideiabla 
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diversity, as to the shape and size of the bill ; Adjutants, 
in which that part is large, and has an appendage in the 
form of a pouch under the throat ; and Spoonbills, whose 
name is expressive of the peculiar conformation of the 
beak. Many species of these birds are distinguished by 
tufts of downy feathers under the tail ; and ftx>m the 
Adjutants are procured the celebrated Comacauly 
feathers. The name £sncifully imposed on the birds 
just mentioned is derived from their habit of standing in 
the position of the military officer termed an Adjutant 
when on parade; and the appearance of their red or 
pink coloured wings, may have suggested or strengthened 
the supposed analogy. In the sixty-fourth and following 
cases are several species of Herons, one of the most 
remarkable of which is the Crowned Heron. These are 
succeeded by Birds of the Crane Family ; as the Balearic 
Crane, with naked cheeks and throat wattles ; the Cari- 
ama, and the Trumpeter, (c. 67,) whose scarlet plumage 
displays a metallic brilliiuice. The cases Nos. 70 and 71 
include birds belonging to the Family of Rails, among 
which may be noticed the Jacana, having long straight 
daws, and the bend of its wing furnished with a spine ; 
and the Screamers, which have a horn proceeding from 
the centre of the head. 

The remaining upright cases are occupied by the 
Water Birds, distributed into groups, comprising an 
abundant variety of genera and species. In case No. 72, 
we have fine specimens of the White or Tame Swan, 
and the Black Swan, the latter a native of New South 
Wales. A few years ago, one of these foreign Swans 
was placed on the canal in the Regent's Park, which was 
at the same time the abode of a couple of common 
white swans, who seem to have taken an antipathy to 
their new neighbour, and making a ^oVdI a\X»$^^^)Ka^ 
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him and wounded him so severely that he had but just 
strength enough to reach the bank, where he died. The 
78th case contains specimens of the Cereopsis, having the 
basis of its beak covered by a yellow skin; and the 
scarlet-plumed Flamingo, which combines the stilted 
limbs of the Waders with certain characteristics of the 
Duck tribe. 

In cases 78 — 80, we find specimens of birds belonging 
to the family of Divers; as the Guillemots, Penguins, 
and Puffins, whose webbed feet and short wings are 
better adapted for swimming than for walking and fly- 
ing ; they are inhabitants of the sea-coasts, almost per- 
petually skimming the surface of the water, or diving 
in search of fish, on which they feed. 

The Natatorial, or Water Birds, forming the next 
group, are distinguished from the preceding by the 
superior length and power of their wings, inconsequence 
of which they can support themselves in the air finr a 
long while, seldom settling on the ground, except duiog 
the season of pairing and incubation. Among these are 
the Pelicans (c. 83), noted in natural history and iu 
fable on account of the manner in which they feed their 
young. This bird is furnished by nature with a broad 
beak, and a membranous bag beneath the throat, whieh 
ia very capacious, and into which its food, consisting of 
fishes, is received as fast as it is caught, and hence it is 
disgorged at pleasure into the mouths of the callow 
young. From careless observation of this singular pro- 
cess originated the fabulous story of the excessive ma*» 
temal affection of the Pelican, which has been repre- 
sented as wounding her breast and nourishing her brood 
with her own blood. To the same family belong the 
Cormorant, which has a slender bill and a long taQ ; the 
Booby, a broad-billed bird, deriving its name from its dul- 
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ness and seeming stupidity ; the Frigate-bird, which has 
a forked tail ; and the Tropic Bird, distinguished by two 
long feathers springing from the middle of its tail. The 
following cases contain Birds of the Petrel Family, 
which in general present a less welcome spectacle to the 
seaman, than others of the feathered race; for these, 
especially the Storm Petrels, sometimes fly to great 
distances from the land, and, like some others of the 
brute creation, possessing a sort of instinctive perception 
of approaching tempests, they betake themselyes to the 
shrouds and yards of ships, if any are in sight, when 
storms arise while they are far from the shore. Here 
too we have the Albatross, remarkable for the great 
length of its wings, furnished with long quills only at 
the top. To this bird the poet Coleridge has given 
poetical celebrity, by his legend of the "Ancient Mariner." 

Ralph. — ^Are all the Table Cases in this apai*tment 
appropriated for the reception of shells, which I per- 
ceive constitute the contents of many of them ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The objects in the cases to which 
you refer, are either Shells or Casts of Testaceous Mol- 
luscs ; and of the latter there are only a few in cases 
three and four. Those in the preceding room are all 
British shells, while here we have a general and con8e- 
quently more copious Conchyliological collection. As 
we commenced our survey of the contents of the last 
room with the Shells, because I wished to point out 
analogies between them and the Corals which you had 
previously inspected, so I have reserved my observa- 
tions on this second Cabinet of Shells till now, because 
the inspection of these recent specimens will serve as a 
proper introduction to a knowledge of the specimens of 
Fossils (many of which are the remains of Shells and 
Corals), in the apartment to which we %\iBX\. TvexX. ^T<?s<5fc^^. 

I 
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Ralph. — M'liatarethe conteotaof thefinttwocasesT 
Mb, Edwards. — They coneut partly of intern^ 
Shells or homy procewee, oa the sheila of the Sepia, or 
Cttttlefiah ; and the conieom iBtninB of the Onydioteuthit, 
■tyled from their form Sea Pens, which must not he 
confounded with the Zoantbites thus denominated, for 
though they have much the same shape, their colour 
and texture are very different, and they &re respectively 
appendages of extremely different kinds of animolB. In 
these cases likewise are Shells of Nautili, the subjects of 
Tnuch specalatioD as to their inhabitants; they occur in 
the recent and fossil stSiteB, and in the former living Mol- 
luscs ai'e sometimes tbund, belonging to the genus Ot^ 
thSe, of which there are speinmens preserved in spirits in 
the ninth room, case nine ; but it has been questioned 
whether these animals were the proper owners of the 
shells, or intruders who had destivyed the genuine pro- 
prietors. The second cose also contuns some Shells 
found in the fossil slate only, including Ammonites 
(Comua Ammtmis), and Belemnitea, both which are 
very common, but highly curious productions of nature. 
In cose five commence the specimens of the Sheila of 
Gasteropodous Molluscs, whidi are continued to case 
forty-nine. Amoi^ such as are remarkable for thrir 
size, figure, or other peculiarities, may be specified the 
StronOnu, or Screw Shell (c. 6) ; 



the Caltrop, c 




the Pleroeera, Devil's Clavk-s (i 
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Rock ahell, Murex twrritpinoiitt, i 
tunet-like sj 




the Ducal Mnrex, supposed to have Bome reserablani'e 
to A ducal coronet, (c. 10) ; the Trumpet, and the 
Mask (c 11) ; the Cones, Coni(c. 13— Ifi), having much 
the tihape of pine cones, hut varying considerably in size, 
and some of them omameuted with coloured bands ; 
and the Lettered Cone, the Black-dotted C, the Spider- 
web C, and the Hebrew C. (c. 13), distinguished by 
the spots and tracings on their respective surfoces 



Putat PrvbMoid^onnit, and Fwiu Cologgia (c. 16) ; 
TurfrineUtM, Fatciolaria, and Canceilaria, among wliich 
is a specimen of the reversed Chank Shell, reckoned verj' 
valuable by the Chinese (c. 18, 19). Here also are 
Ca»rit Comuta and CtutU Madagagcarientii (c. 20) ; 
fiueetntun, the Whelk (c. 22) ; TerAra, the Borer, of 
which there is a specimen with the sJiell partly cut 
away to show its interior construction (c. 27) ; many of 
the shells called CiwrtM, Cspriete(c. 2&,W\,wlCv!x/s.ys^ 
i2 



dcacribing the contents of the preceding apartmenl. 
Somewhat resembling the I»at mentioned, bnt lete 
beautiful, are the Ovuke (c, 30) ; they are followed by 
the Volutes, Foluta, several of which are tastefiilly and 
elegantly marked, and some have the superior part of the 
whorl serrated (c. 31 — 30) ; 




the TurriteOa (o. 34) ; the Wonn-BhelL Vametut (c. 
41) ; the Imperial Turbo, or Wreath (c, 42) internally 
coated with mother of pearl; the Crown-formed Im- 
p&rator (o. 43) ; the Solarium, or Sundial Shell (c, 46); 
JIaliolia, the Sea-ear or Ear-shell, of a brilliant green 
colour (c. 4?) ; Dentalium, the Tusk SheC (c. 48), 
considered till lately bb the production of s worm, and to 
be ranked with the coral tubes, but it ia now acknow- 
ledged to be the shell of a, MoUuac. The Argonauta, 
Glaaay Sailor, and the CarinarUe, or Keeled Shells, 
called Paper Sailors, exhibit variety and beanty (c 4B) ; 
the Aplytice, and others of the same femily, have been 
tenncd Sea Hares, from their appearance when seated 
on the rocks ; the Umbrella likewise derives its name 
from its general figure. The Chitonei, Sea Woodlice, 
(c. 51, fiZ,) of which there are several species, have a 
TOW of scaly valves, instead of a single diell. 

We will pass by the next ten cases, contuning sped- 
mens of the Sbelbofthelast divimon of Gasteiopodone 



Molluscs, which differ from the preceding in being fur- 
ttished nith reapiiatoiy orgEins, and breathing atmO' 
Spheric sir. Most of them are land animals, as die diffe- 
rent kinds of House Snails ; but some live in the water, 
and come up to the sui&ce occasionally for air, like 
Whales and Amphibia. 

The remaining cases have specimens of Bivalve Shells. 

Rju>B. — Are there say in the first case deserving 
particular notice ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Yes ; ChUme Dioae and C. Lupi- 
naria (c. 61), are remarkable for the spines on their 
snicated Shells. Vemu antiqua, from Aiica, on the 
coast of S. America, and others of the same genus 
(c. 62), have been thus denominated from their real or 
imaginary beauty. The ChanuE (c. G5, 66,) are dis- 
tinguished by their deeply indented rongh surfeces ; 




the Scarlet-tinted Shell of the SpondyluM Americanus (c. 
YS),isremarkableforthelaralnatcdprocessesonitaeiterior 
surbce, and other Spondyles exhibit similar appearances. 
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The Pectines^ Scallop shells, (c. 73, 74,) are some of them 
of a red colour ; the Placuna placenta^ in texture and 
appearance resembles Talc or Mica; the specimen of 
JDipsas plicata (c. 75) exhibits pearly concretions attached 
to the inside of the shell; Unto muUiplicattUi i»one of 
the perliferous shells, as are the various species of 
Mytili, some of which are extremely large (c. 80, 81,). 
Avumla^ the Little Bird, and MaUeus^ llie hammer 
(c. 82), are both distinguished by peculiarity of shape. 
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Mr. £d wards. — This spacious apartment contains 
collections of objects calculated to gratify- the curiosity 
of the Geologist and Mineralogist, namely Fossils and 
Minerals. 

Ralph. — In what respect do Minerals differ from 
Fossils, or what is the iq)ecific distinction between the 
substances thus designated ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The terms mineral and fossil botib 
denote bodies excavated or dug out of the earth, and are 
analogous as to their derivation. Hence Dr. Woodward 
and other early writers have styled all such bodies fofr- 
sils; but at present this word is generally used to 
denote what are popularly called petrifactions ; as sheUs, 
teeth, bones, and horns of animals, or trunks, roots, 
&c., of trees which have been found imbedded in solid 
rocks, or in clay, sand, &c. ; while the word mineral is 
applied to substances which exhibit no marks of animal 
or vegetable origin, but appear to have been produced 
within the bowels of the earth through the influence of 
chemical affinity on imoi^ganised matter. The most 
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obvious distinction between minerals and fossils is that 
the latter display some traces of their original figure, 
while the former owe their shape to extraneous circum- 
stances. 

Ralph. — WTiich are to be the first objects of our 
attention? 

Mb. Edwardsw — With some previous knowledge of 
the sciences these specimens are intended to illustrate, a 
carefdl and elaborate survey of the whole of them would 
contribute vastly to the improvement of the student. 
And in that case the inspection of the minerals might 
advantageously 'precede that of the fossils; as an ac- 
quaintance with the former would be a proper introduc- 
tion to the study of the latter. But our purpose is 
merely to examine the more interesting and remarkable 
objects in these collections; and as the Fossils are 
derived £rom organised bodies, and especially from tlie 
remains of animals, there seems to be an obvious pro- 
priety in the transition to them from the objects we 
have recently examined, and we shall find it convenient, 
therefore, to attend first to the Oryctological or Fossil 
specimens, and afterwards to those of Minerals, here col- 
lected. 

Ralph. — I suppose then you will favour us with 
observations on the contents of the upright or wall cases. 
Where shall we begin our survey ? 

Mr. Edwards. — We may conveniently commence 
with the range of cases on the left hand side of the door 
at which we entered. Here, as well as on the other 
side of the room, are deposited specimens of fossilised 
bonea, which, from their conformation, are ascertained 
to have been those of animals of the Lizard kind, hence 
collectively termed Saurians * ; and some of them, from 
• From the Greek, 2«wpo5, a Lizard. 
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their dimensions, plainly appear to have belonged to 
reptiles of vast magnitude. In these cases may be 
noticed an immense head of the Ichthyomurus commu^ 
nis, or common Fish-lizard, I'esembling in several re- 
spects the Crocodile, but with limbs terminating in 
paddles of a peculiar construction, more like fins thaa 
feet ; and here is an entire head, with some of the ribs and 
vertebrae, of the Ichthyosaurus platyodon. The second 
range of cases contains fossilised skeletons and fragments 
of a kind of animals allied to the preceding, called Pie- 
siosauri; and here is a complete skeleton of a relatively 
small species of the Ichthyosaurus, or Fish-lizard. 




Ralph. — What is there remarkable in that rough 
slab of stone, in a glazed frame, hanging against the 
wall like a picture ? 

Mr. EDWARD8.>~It is a tabular portion of sandstone 
from the quarries of Hildburghausen, in Saxony, with 
protuberances on its surface, conjectured to be the foot^ 
steps of some unknown animals, shown in relief; and 
beside it is a cast from the same sandstone, in plaster of 
Paris. Other alleged tracks or footsteps on sandstone 
and limestone have been discovered in Europe and 
America ; but the inferences that have been drawn from 
these marks are perhaps erroneous, Mr. Conybeare 
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mentions a Limestone foimd at St. Louis, on the Missis- 
sippi, N. America, with impressions vulgarly referred to 
human footsteps, but which he supposes to be casts of 
a laige Pema, a kind of Testaceous Bivalve, the shells 
of which occur both in the recent and in the Fossil 
state * • On the floor below the Sandstone is a large 
block of what is called Meteoric Iron, from S. America. 
This is one of the numerous detached masses of this 
metal found in various parts of the world, and supposed 
to have had a common origin ; but we shall meet with 
other Q)ccimens, which will afford occasion for further 
remarks. 

Ralph. — ^What are the principal objects in the next case ? 

Mb. Edwards. — In the third range of cases we have 
the lower Jaw, portions of the Skull, the Backbone, and 
other parts of that huge reptile the Mososaurus^ found 
in St. Peter s Mountain, near Maestricht ; the skeleton 
of a Saurian, resembling the Gavial of America, embed- 
ded in lithographic slate, from Monheim, in Franconia ; 
first described by the anatomist Soemmering, under the 
name of Crocodilus priscus^ but now considered as belong- 
ing to a distinct genus which has received the name of 
MJMon; the huge vertebrsB of the Megahsaurus ; parts 
of other Saurian reptiles ; an imperfect skeleton of a fly- 
ing reptile, to which has been given the appellation of 
Pterodactyle ; with a coloured cast of an entire skele- 
ton of a kindred species; and a specimen of Chelonia 
ffarvicensis, a kind of Turtle, found embedded in ferru- 
ginous marl near Harwich, in Essex. 

Here likewise is a Fossil skeleton of a gigantic species 
of Salamander; chiefly remarkable as having been 
described by Scheuchzer (a Swiss Naturalist, who lived 

* See Second Report of the British Associatioii for the Advance, 
mcnt of Science, 1832, p. 397. 
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in the beginning of the last century,), as the skeleton of 
a human being. All Fossils, or Petrifactions as they 
were commonly called, were supposed by most eaiiy 
writers on Geology to have originated from animals or 
vegetables entombed within the earth during the pre- 
valence of the deluge described in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures; and Scheuchzer, who adopted this notion, published 
a tract relative to the Fossil before us, in the title page 
of which he styles it, *"' A Man who had Witnessed the 
Flood, and had Seen the Deity ♦/' Baron Cuvier, (to 
whom we are indebted for numerous and important dia- 
ooveries I'elative to Zoology and Comparative Anatomy,) 
ascertained most satisfactorily the real nature of this 
supposed relic of an Antediluvian ; though its human 
origin had been previously questioned by other men of 
science. 

The next is a Mineralogical specimen, consisting of 
blocks of Silver Ore, from the Mina Grande, in the 
Cerro de Pasco, Peru. 

Ralph. — What is there to be noticed in the next case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The fourth range of cases exhibits 
recent bones of the Elephant, as. objects for comparison 
with fossilised relics of congenerous animals. Here 
also are specimens of the lower jaw and other parts of 
the Mastodon^ an extinct animal, concerning which the 
North American Indians have some erroneous traditions, 
representing it as a carnivorous quadruped ; but accord- 
ing to Cuvier it probably fed on branches of trees and 
other vegetable food, like the Elephant, which it equalled 
in size. 

The next specimen, preserved in this small detached 
case, is particularly curious, as being a genuine Anthro- 
polite, or Fossilised human skeleton. Other Geologi- 
♦ " Homo Diluvii Testis, et Theoscopos :** 1726. 



cal mitto, as well m Sdwoduer, hare frcqnaiily mis- 
taken the bone* vS nptilM and qnadrapeda tat thtwe rf 
nun, aDddeMaibeddiemassDd); but it ia naw gaioally 
admitted that there mnat haTe been wrenl aoccEflBve 
poriodo, of great bat nnceitain dnimtiaa, in which the 
earth ma iuhalnted hy nimieToiu marine and land ani- 
mala bel<n%ing to the brate creation, whose bones oi 
«xnne aie abnndaDtly fbnnd inclosed in rocks for be- 
neath the nu&oe, where nal hnman bones nerer occnr ; 
■Dd hsDce it is inferred that maakind did not co-exist 
«fth the IdUhyotauri, Pterodaetglet, and Tarions other 
taattge bdnga now extinct, but was called into e: 
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at a comparatively recent period, when the earth had 
acquired nearly its present superficial conformation and 
distribution of land and water. The object before us, 
which was brought from Guadaloupe, in the West 
Indies, appears from the structure of the parts about the 
hips to be an imperfect skeleton of a female, probably 
belonging to the tribe of Caraibs ; the head and one arm 
being deficient, and the remaining bones embedded in a 
block of calcareous stone, consisting principally of corals, 
shells, and bones of various kinds, the formation of 
which is still proceeding on the north-western coast of 
the island. Other skeletons are perceived embedded in 
the recent limestone ; and one with the head attached is 
preserved in the Museum of Natural History at Paris. 
It may be concluded, then, that these human relics, 
though of uncertain antiquity, are modem comparatively 
with the osseous remains of extinct species of brutes, 
which are found in very diflFerent situations* The table 
in front of the case containing the skeleton is formed of 
another slab of the same lime-stone containing abundance 
of comminuted human osseous remains, and other cal- 
careous matter. 

Ralph. — Pray what are these singularly shaped 
bones and tusks, in the next range of cases ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are chiefly the Jaws and other 
bones of two extinct kinds of quadrupeds, the Megathe- 
rium and the Deinotkerium ; together with plaster 
casts. These specimens, though by no means sufficient 
to form an entire skeleton, are yet enough to enable us 
to conjecture the probable dimensions of the animals to 
which they belonged. The Megatherium, Fossil re- 
mains of which were discovered at Buenos Ajrres about 
1789, and more recently in Paraguay, according to 
Cuvier, was a four-footed beast, in which were probably 
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united the characteristics of the Sloth and the Arma- 
dillo, but equal in magnitude to the Rhinoceros ; pos- 
sessing vast corporeal strength, and armed with very 
long claws, extremely well adapted for the purpose of 
digging up the roots on which it fed. We have here 
specimens and casts from parts of two species of the 
Ddnotheriumy differing in size, but both exhibiting the 
same remarkable conformation of the tusk which termi- 
nates the lower jaw. They were found at Eppelsheim, 
in Germany. From an exammation of the teeth, Cuvier 
supposed the animal to which they belonged to have 
been a species of Tapir ; and the more recent researches 
of Professor Kaup, in Germany, and of Dr. Buckland, 
have led to the conclusion that it must have borne a 
greater resemblance to that animal than to any other 
yet known. The Deinotherium giganteum is supposed 
to have been about eighteen feet in length. 

Ralph. — ^Are these petrified Corals, in the small case 
over the fire-place ? 

Mb. Edwards. — These ai-e the fossil remains of an 
animal belonging to a genus of which we shall presently 
meet with a specimen, (but of a difierent species from 
the present), in the recent state ; such however are ex- 
tremely rare, and though the relics of the animal are 
most abundant in some rocks, yet we can form but a 
vague idea of its nature and organisation when perfect. 
Even from the Fossil skeleton, however, we may con- 
clude that the creature to which it belonged must have 
di£fered most essentially from the coral polypes ; it is 
supposed that the bony parts were covered by a mem- 
branous or fleshy body, and that, like some other Zoo- 
phytes, it was fixed to rocks by radical processes. In 
the next glass case, placed on a bracket, you may see 
a specimen of another of these Fossils ; aa!d.\<\\»X.S&^^'v» 
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more cnrions and iDtereatiiig', a specitneD of the recent 
skeleton of one of the congeners of the preceding, 
which waa £nmd near the iahud of Nevis, in the Weet 
Iniliee, These animah, and their fosatlised remaina, 
hare received the common name of Pentacrinites, from 
the pentangular figure of the distinct bones constituting 
the skeleton, and vrhich are immensely nnmetons, pro- 
bably not less than sixty thousand, in the species we 
first examined, caUed the Briarean Pentacrinite, from 
the multitude of its arms or tentacular processes, recal- 
ling the mythological story of the Giuit Briareus. The 
oesicnla, either separate or united into short columns, 
ore estremely abundant in several parts of England, as 
in Wiltshire and Gloncestershire, where they are styled 
Star-stonCB, from their figure. 

Rai^h. — I have frequently found the little pentangu- 
lar columns you mention, on Lassington Hill, near Glou- 
cester, and they are there so common as to be known 
by the name of X^assington Stones. It has been said that 
they move if thrown into a glass of vinegar. I had the 
cariosity to try the eiperiment with two or three of 
them, and tound that some motion took place, but ob- 
viously from the esa^ of air-bnbbles, produced by the 
action of the acid on the foaaU. 

Mr. E1.WABJIB.— You are light. An Astroite 01 "' 
stone moves when immeraed iii ft" ai 
small fragment of limestone would ; i 
poses the earbonale of li 
bodies, and carbonic it ' 
which, impinging on t 
duce some agitation ii 
sideraMe. 

The adjacent m 
mens <^ detached portj 
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bedded in limestone, or unconnected. You may also here 
perceive specimens of the Fossil remains of another 
singular Zoophyte, presenting a general analogy of struc- 
ture with the preceding. It is named the Encrinite, 
difiering from the Pentacrinitc in that the ossicula i^re 
not star-shaped, but circular or oval. Eucrinites are 
found only in the Fossil state, in which they are proba- 
bly as plentiful as Pentacrinites, contributing with them 
to form almost the entire substance of some kinds of 
widely extended limestone rocks. The single bones are 
radiated on their smfaces, but exhibit circular or oval discs. 
They are found connected in columns sometimes with a 
more or less perfect head, consisting of arms branching 
from the extremity, and folded together in such a man- 
ner as to have some resemblance to an unblown tulip or 
Hly, whence these fossils have been called stone-lilies. 
The fragmentary columns have also received the name 
of Entrochites. In this room is a table formed of Encri- 
nital or Entrochital limestone, from Derbyshire ; the 
polished surface of which looks like grey marble, and 
distinctly exhibits the forms of the Fossils of which it is 
composed. 

Ralph. — ^What is this within the glass case on the 
floor, in front of the fire-place ? 

Mb. Edwards. — It is a model and map of that part 
of Derbyshire called the High Peak, constructed so as 
to show the relative elevation of the different parts of 
that tract of country ; and also distinguishing the several 
strata, and the direction of the veins of Lead oi-e which 
intersect them. On one side of the Map are specimens 
of the principal fossils and strata, found in working the 
mines, from which lead and some other mineral sub- 
stances are procured. 

Ralph. — What are the next objects to be notice! ?. 
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Mr. £dwabds. — The Fosail shells in the TaUe cases 
next the north end of the room. The only remark I 
shall make on these, however, is, that a comparison of 
many of them with some of the specimens of recent 
shells exhibited in the twelfth and thirteenth rooms, 
would show that while shells in becoming fossilized may 
change their entire substance, and the carbonate of lime 
and animal matter of which they were originally com- 
posed be replaced by siliceous earth, yet their respective 
forms are so exactly preserved, that the identity of 
certain fossils with living species may be clearly ascer- 
tained. In some cases, however, the change of substance 
is but partial. It should be observed also that the 
Fossil shells found in certain strata di£Per^many 'vdiich 
are known to exist in a recent state; and they are, 
therefore supposed, like the £ncrinites, and the bones of 
the Ichthyosauri and Pterodactyles, to have belonged to 
animals now extinct. 

Ralph. — Are the objects in the case on this small 
table Fossils? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are specimens of opalized wood, 
brought from Van Diemens Land. Here you have 
additional examples of the metamorphosis of oiganised 
bodies into Fossils, where the mechanical structure is 
preserved while the substance has undergone a complete 
change ; for the poUshed suifaces of the blocks of fosdl 
wood display its grain and fibres exactly, while not a 
trace of the ligneous matter sometimes can be discovered, 
on subjecting the fossil to chemical analysis ; though in 
some specimens of silicified wood, carbon or bitumen 
occurs, but usually in minute quantities. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the large upright 
case at this end of the room ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Here we have specimens of the 
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foflsilized remaiiis of difierent parts of vegetables, in 
yarioiis states of transmntatioii. On the lower shelf are 
more specimeiis of silicified wood : on the higher, im- 
pressions and casts of leaves and branches, with bodies, 
some of which appear to be seeds of plants or their 
pericarps, and others have much the appearance of 
blossoms. The branches are chiefly those of Ferns, 
foond embedded in shale, a kind of slaty substance which 
oocnrs between strata of coal. 

Ralph. — Pray what is the origin of Coal ? 

Mr. £dwards. — It is now, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted by Chemists and Creologists, that this useful 
mineral is derived from accumulations of vegetable 
matter, subjected for ages to pressure within the bowels 
of the earth. The formation of peat, used as fuel in 
some countries, and which is composed of mosses sue- 
cessiyely vegetating and decaying in bogs and marshes, 
may serve to elucidate, in some measuie, the formation 
of coal ; but while the former substance is produced at 
the surface of the earth, the consolidation of the latter, 
as I have just said, takes place, at relatively great depths, 
and it is effected through the Chemistry of Nature, 
operating on a grand scale, and after a manner we can 
but imperfectly comprehend. 

With respect to the vegetable fossils, I would observe 
that they sometimes consist of carbonised matter, as in 
the specimen of a pine cone in this case, and those that 
look like fruits and seeds, but which are possibly fossil- 
ised zoophytes. 

Ralph. — Are those green figures traced on chalk, 
real fossils? 

Mb. Edwards. — No, They are impressions (taken 
in plaster of Paris, not chalk, and coloured,) of the 
genuine fossil casts of plants, diiefly graminacec^\i%> ^sA 
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cryptogamous, found in coal mines, and of which we 
have the specimens placed beside the painted impressiona, 
by means of which their forms and characters may be 
the more readily distinguished. 

Ralph.— 'What are the contents of the wall case on 
the opposite side of the door-way ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Many of the specimens in this case 
are like those in the preceding, namely, blocks of petri^ 
fied wood, in which the fibrous structure is discernible ; 
and figures in relief of Ferns and a few other vegetables, 
on bituminous slate, and shale, with coloured impressions 
for comparison. But here is also part of the trunk of a 
tree found in the coal mines in Northumberland, which 
has received the name of Lepidodendnm^ differing in 
structure from any existing species or genus of plants. 
It is superficially marked, as you may perceive, by pro- 
tuberances arranged in spiral lines ; and on examination 
of its interior structure traces of vegetable oi^ganization 
were perceived. 

Ralph. — What are the next objects for our inspec- 
tion? 

Mr. £dwards. — Before we take a survey of the 
suites of Minerals arranged in the Table Cases, I wkh 
to direct your attention to a few more objects on this 
side of the room, some of which are Mineral, and some 
Geological specimens. On the shelf over the fireplaoe 
is a mass of Sub-sulphate of Alumine, a scarce kind of 
mineral, from Castle-hill, near Newhaven, in Sussex ; 
somewhat analogous with Alum. 

Over the cupboard further on, is a fine specimen of 
crystallized Carbonate of Lime, with another of Copper 
Pyrites, from £cton mine, in Staffordshire. In this huge 
upright glass-case is a collection of Minerals, from the 
Hartz Foi'est, a mountainous district of Hanover, pre- 
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fiented to the Museum by King George IV. Persons 
already acquainted with Mineralogy might make a 
profitable examination of these specimens ; but in their 
present state they can afford little information to the 
mere student. 

Above the next fireplace is stationed a specimen of 
Mammillated Magnesian Limestone, from Sunderland ; 
chiefly remarkable on account of its external structure 
and appearance, but interesting to the Geologist as a 
kind of rock extending through a considerable part of the 
north of £ngland, from the river Tyne to the Trent, 
and found also in other parts of the world. On the 
floor below is a mass of calcareous stone, wbich formed 
the lining of a square pipe in a coal mine in Somerset- 
shire, in which it was formed by the gradual deposition 
of stony matter from the water, for the dischaige of 
which the pipe served as a conduit. 

Ralph. — What are the Fossils in the next of the 
upright cases ? 

Mb. Edwards. — They are the remains of Fishes, 
which are found in rocks of very different ages, and in 
various states of preservation. Some are nearly entire, 
and the scales and external parts are perceptible ; some- 
times only the skeletons occur, or mere fragments and 
detached bones, as the teeth, which are very common, 
especially those of Sharks. 

The remaining wall cases contain specimens of the 
Fossil relics of Saurian animals of two kinds, — Ichthyo- 
sauri, of which you have already seen specimens on the 
opposite side of the room ; and Plesiosauri, which more 
nearly resemble Lizards, but are furnished with paddles, 
instead of feet, like the former. 

In the succeeding case is a cast of the Plesiosaurtis 
macrocephaltiSy from. Lyme, in Dorsetshire^ yj\:L<et^\sNssK»5 

k2 
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of these fossil saurian relics have been discovered. The 
following case contains a restored skeleton of the Ichthy- 
osaurus platyodouy from the same locality with the fore- 
going. Here also are the vertebrsB, or back-1)one8 of 
one of these animals, and several detached ribs. 

The upright case, beside the doorway, exhibits a very 
perfect specimen of the Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus^ Long- 
necked Plesiosaurus, from Lyme ; another of the same 
genus, but probably a different species, from Street, in 
Somersetshire, and a restored cast of the latter. 

Having thus taken a survey of the Fossils, I shall now 
point out to your notice the more remarkable among the 
Minerals in this apartment. 

Ralph. — I suppose the several kinds of Minerals are 
arranged in regular order in the glass-cases on these 
tables ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are arranged according to one 
of the latest and most improved systems of mineralogical 
classification, namely, that proposed by Professor Berze- 
lius, a celebrated Swedish Chemist and Natural Philo- 
sopher. The titles of the several classes into which this 
Mineralogist has distributed these bodies arc inscribed 
on the sides of the respective cases ; and the spedmens 
themselves have labels attached to them, exhibiting the 
names of the minerals. The student may thus with 
great advantage resort to this gallery as a School of 
Science in which he may with due attention make him- 
self familiar with the objects it contains. I am not, 
however, at present going to teach you Mineralogy, the 
acquirement of a knowledge of which would take up 
much more time than we can spare. I must therefore 
confine myself to a few observations on such of these 
minerals as are remarkable for their beauty or peculiar 
properties, and to such as form the chief constituents of 
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the rocks, which compose the exterior crust of the globe 
we inhabit. 

Ralph. — The first case, I suppose, is appropriated to 
metallic ores ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The substances in this case are not 
properly speaking metallic ores, but native metals : ores 
being compound minerals, in which metals are imited 
with oxygen, sulphur, carbon, or some such mineralizing 
body ; or the term ore may be applied to a combination 
of two or more metals, forming what Chemists and 
Metallurgists more definitely denominate alloys, or, 
when mercury is one of the metals, amalgams. But few 
among the metals are found native in mines. It is some- 
what questionable whether Iron has ever been found in 
that state ; for though blocks of iron (not however pure, 
but united generally with Nickel) have been met with 
in several parts of the world, it is most probable that 
some of them have undergone the process of reduction ; 
and by far the greater number are meteorites, that is, 
masses which have fallen from the atmosphere, hence 
also called aerolithes, or air-stones. Fragments of many 
pieces of meteoric iron are to be seen in this case : here 
is a specimen of the aerolithe, the fall of which was 
witnessed by Maximilian King of the Romans, after- 
wards Emperor of Germany, on the 7th of November, 
1492, at Ensisheim, in Alsace, when on the point of an 
engagement with a French amiy. This stone, which 
originally weighed two hundred and seventy pounds, 
was preserved at Ensisheim till near the end of the last 
century, when it was removed to Colmar. Besides this 
we have specimens of aerolithes which have fallen at 
difPerent times since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in Yorkshire ; Tipperary, and Limerick, in Ireland ; the 
Landes of Gascony, La Vendue, aM \\kfc "^^fceiNftRs^^Nsx 
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France ; in Catalonia; near Benares, in the East Indies ; 
in Connecticut, North America ; and elsewhere. 

Ralph. — Do you think there is satisfactory evidence 
that the alleged aerolithes have really fallen from the 
atmosphere ? 

Mb. £dwaiids. — That numerous instances have oo- 
curred of the descent of such bodies is now, I believe, 
universally admitted by men of science; and several 
theories have been proposed relative to their origin, but 
no one of these is plausible enough to demand notice, 
and the subject is altogether as mysterious as it k 
interesting. 

Ralph. — Are all the specimens of iron in this case 
taken from masses which were ascertained to be real 
aerolithes ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No : for here is a fragment of aa 
immense block of iron, found at Otumpa, in South 
America, the weight of which has been estimated at 
fifteen tons ; a large piece from a mass of iron seen by 
Professor Pallas, on a hill near the river Jenesei, in 
Siberia, weighing about sixteen hundred and eighty 
pounds ; a knife and a harpoon obtained by Captain Parry 
from the Esquimaux of Davis's Straits, and formed from 
a block of iron, found above ground in their country; with 
specimens of other blocks met with in different regionf^ 
which from their similarity of composition and other 
circumstances, may be suspected to be meteoric iron, 
though there is no direct evidence as to their origin. 

Ralph. — Are there specimens of any other native 
metals in this case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Yes. There are some of copper, the 
figures of which are curious ; some of bismuth, in which 
the metallic particles are imbedded in jasper; and a 
medal cast In volcanic lead, some of the metal fcnmi 
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in laya thrown up in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in 1631. 

Ralph. — ^AFhat are the contents of the second case ? 

Mr. £dward8. — Specimens of native silver, (a metal 
found in that state more frequently or abimdantly than 
any other,) some of the filiform, dendritic, and moss- like 
figures of which are very beautiful, being composed 
frequently of assemblages of miniature crystals : and 
here likewise are specimens of the amalgam, or compound 
of Silver and Mercury crystallized ; and also modelled 
into little images by the Mexican miners. 

Ralph. — ^What does the next case (c. 3.) contain ? 

Mr. £d wards. — Native gold, a metal which I hardly 
/need observe is found in no other state, except that of 
an alloy; but most frequently pure, being however 
mechanically mixed with sand and other substances, or 
imbedded in quartz, iron-stone, &c. And in this case 
are also specimens of native Tellurium and native 
Antimony, with their alloys. 

Ralph. — What metals are to be noticed in the fourth 
case? 

Mr. £dward8. — The only metal in an uncombined 
state is Arsenic, remarkable on account of the powerfully 
poisonous qualities of its compounds, especially of its 
white oxide or rather acid, conunonly known imder the 
name of Arsenic. But this case likewise contains speci- 
mens of Carbon and Selenium, substances not reckoned 
by Chemists among the metals. Carbon is a body 
deserving of attention on account of the extraordinary 
diversity of form it exhibits when pure and uncombined, 
for Charcoal and the Diamond are merely varieties of 
carbon, each of them affording the same product when 
subjected to chemical analysis. You may hei*e see 
specimens of Diamonds in differently cry«toJLLYiA^^^in»i^> 
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as found in a natural state ; for the symmetrical forms 
of brilliant, rose, and table diamonds are produced by 
art, their surfaces or facets being cut, or more correcHy 
speaking, ground to the extent required by friction with 
diamond dust or powder, the only substance hard enough 
to act on this gem. With the i^ diamonds are placed 
models in crystal of the largest diamonds that have 
hitherto been discovered, as that which adorns the impe- 
rial sceptre of Russia, weighing 772 grains ; that belong- 
ing to the crown of Portugal ; and one in the possessum 
of the Rajah of Mattan, in the Island of Borneo, said to 
be a stone of the finest water, the weight of which is 
two ounces, 169 J grains, troy, exceeding all others that 
are known. Here, too, we have specimens of the useful 
mineral called Black Lead or Plumbi^, which consists 
of carbon united with a small proportion of iron. 

As to the cases from No. 5 to No. 12, they contain 
specimens of Native Sulphur, and various metallic Sul- 
phurets, or compounds of Sulphur with metab. The 
most curious among these minerals are the Native 
Sulphur in tufts formed of minute crystalline plates or 
scales, in the fifth case; the Pyrites or Sulphurets of 
iron, variously crystallized, in the sixth case ; the copper 
Sulphurets, in the seventh, one variety of which exhibits 
a fine group of octaedral or eight-sided crystals ; Sol-- 
phurets of Lead or Galena, in the eighth case, among 
which is that called by the miners Peacock Lead Ore, 
the surface of which displays changeable colours, like 
the neck of a blue pigeon, and some patterns of silk ; 
Sulphurets of Mercury, or native Cinnabar, in the ninl^ 
case, including a specimen, in which the mineral is dis- 
seminated in clay-slate, forming arborescent figures on 
its surface; Sulphurets of Antimony, in feathery, and 
fascicular crystals, in the tenth case ; and Sulphurets of 
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Arsenic, or Orpiments, in the eleventh ease, called from 
their colours, Yellow and Red Arsenic. 

Ralph. — Is this mineral, marked Manganese, in the 
thirteenth case, the same kind of substance that is pro- 
cured from mines in the M endip Hills, and which is used 
in bleaching? 

Mb. Edwariis. — ^Yes : that dingy mass is the variety 
of Oxide of Manganese, called fi'om its colour Brown 
Oxide of Manganese. It is, as you observe, employed 
in preparing a liquid and a powder for the purpose of 
bleaching ; but the Manganese itself does not enter into 
the composition of this bleaching material, which in the 
liquid state is now commonly sold by Chemists, under 
the name of Chloride of Lime, which not only obliterates 
colours, but also has the property of checking the pro- 
gress of putrefaction and neutralizing disagreeable odours. 
It owes its bleaching and purifying virtues to the 
Chlorine which enters into its composition, and which, 
when obtained in a separate state, appears under the 
form of a greenish yellow -tinted gas. Another variety 
of Oxide of Manganese, caUed Wad, when powdered and 
mixed with Linseed Oil, takes fire spontaneously. 

This and the following cases from No. 13 to No. IB, 
inclusive, are appropriated for the reception of Metallic 
Oxides, or compounds of metals with Oxygen, in which 
state of combination some metals most usually occur. In 
cases 14, 15, 16, are numerous varieties of Oxide of Iron, 
among which may be noticed Specular Oxide of Iron, or 
Iron Glance, from the Isle of £lba, distinguished for its 
iridescent, or, as the French term them, chatoyant colours ; 
another vaiiety from Mount Vesuvius, in large laminar 
crystals, resembling polished steel, often found imbedded 
in lava ; Oxydulated Iron, or Magnetic Iron-stone, some 
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specimens in crystals ; Hydrous Oxide of Iron, or Brown 
Iron-stone, of the species called Goethite, in translucent 
plates of a blood red hue ; and Alliaceous or Clay Iron 
stone, in kidney-shaped, and other peculiar figures. In 
the seventeenth case are Oxides of Copper, indndi^g a 
variety of the Ruby Copper ore, in capillary crystals, of 
a bright red colour: and in the eighteenth case are 
Oxides of Tin, one of which, the Fibrous Oxide, or 
Wood Tin, affords a variety, named Toad's-eye Wood 
Tin, consisting of radiated fibres and small globules, 
arranged concentrically in brown and yellow tints. 

Ralph. — ^What kind of minerals does the next case 
afford ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The next case, and the succeeding 
ones, to No. 38, are occupied by compounds of the earths 
which form the bases respectively of clay and flint, 
called by chemists Alumina and Silica. These sab- 
stances and their compounds are aggregated in a yast 
variety of forms, composing bodies sometimes displaying 
brillifuit and beautiful colours, as in those which are re- 
garded as gems or precious stones, and among them 
such as, next to the diamond, are by jewellers esteemed 
the most valuable. In the nineteenth case are Minerals 
composed wholly or chiefly of Alumina, as the Sapphire, 
the Ruby, the Oriental Ajnethyst, Topaz, and Emerald, 
all which consist of pure Aluminous earth; and the 
Spinel, a compound of Alumina with Magnesia. In the 
twentieth and twenty-first cases are many fine specimens 
of Rock Crystal and Common Quartz, composed of pure 
Siliceous earth, the finer varieties of which are styled 
Gibraltar, Bristol, and Brazil Diamonds ; and others, from 
their colour, smoky Topaz and Amethyst Quartz. The 
twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth cases con- 
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tain minerals also essentially consisting of Siliceous earth, 
but frequently coloured by minute portions of metallic 
oxides : as Calcedony, and Heliotrope tinged by oxide 
of iron ; a beautiful variety called Chrysoprase, found 
at Kosemiltz in Saxony, which owes its green hue to 
Oxide of Nickel. Here also are fine specimens of 
Agates and Jaspers, including the Ribbon Jasper, the 
most beautiful yarieties of which occur in Siberia ; and 
alsc^ Opals, which are Hydrates of Silica, or compounds 
of Siliceous earth and water, distinguished for their pecu- 
liar variable kind of brilliance, which is found to depend 
on their structure ; the interior of these minerals being 
divided by multitudes of minute and otherwise impercept- 
ible fissures, whose edges interfere with the free trans- 
mission of light. In the twenty-fifth case, among the 
combinations of Silica and Magnesia, are Steatite or 
Soap-stone, thus named from its texture ; Keffekil or 
Meerschaum, from Anatolia, sometimes made into bowls 
for tobacco-pipes ; and Serpentine, the finer varieties of 
^ich are styled Noble Serpentine, and which, united 
with Limestone, constitutes the Verde Antico, and other 
fine green marbles; this mineral, when polished, ex- 
hibits waving lines aud figures, highly ornamental, as in 
a slab fitted up as a table which stands near the middle 
of this apartment. In the twenty-eighth case is a speci- 
men of Cliinese Jade, or You-stone^ supposed to be a com- 
pound of Silica and Alumina, allied to the mineral called 
Prehnite, and therefore placed near it : the next case 
(No. 29) exhibits specimens of common Felspar, and 
Labrador Felspar, called also from its changeable 
colours, Opalescent Felspar, with several other varieties 
of that mineral substance ; which (as I informed you 
when surveying the large Egyptian coffer, within the 
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Colonnade below,) enters into the composition of granite 
and Syenite, and it is also an ingredient in pther granitie 
rocks. Felspar contains a considerable proportion of the 
alkali called Potash, and being found in abundance in 
various parts of the world, it has been proposed to sepa- 
rate the alkali from the mineral by chemical process, as 
a valuable article of commerce. The thirty-second case 
affords specimens of Mica, Talc, and some other minerals 
of analogous structure and composition. Mica is an 
usual but not constant ingredient in granite ; but where 
it is present it may be easily recognised by its glittering 
lustre, looking like spangles imbedded in the stone, 
amidst particles of milky white, red, or greenish Fel- 
spar, crystalline Quartz, and (in the common granite,) 
the dark brown, or nearly black Hornblende. Mica is 
sometimes found in large foliated pieces, or plates, 
especially in Russia, where, as it is quite transparent^ 
it is used instead of glass for windows. Among the 
varieties of Talc, we have here the common Venetian 
Talc, employed in the preparation of cosmetics, and for 
other purposes; and Agalmatolite, which being easfly 
cut, is formed by the Chinese into cups, images and satkk 
like articles. In the thirty-third case are contained 
specimens of Hornblende or Amphibole, just mentioned 
as a constituent of granite ; and here are other Amphi- 
bolic minerals. The following case (No. 34) is appro- 
priated for the reception of a class of minerals, some of 
which have long been noted for their capacity of being 
divided into flexible fibres, not liable, like those of flax 
or sUk, to destruction by fire. These minerals are 
Asbestus and Ammianthus, to which I referred in 
noticing the funeral usages of the Romans, and their 
method of preserving the relics of human bodies burnt 
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on a funeral pile. Here are various specimens of com- 
mon Asbestus, and of the antique incombustible cloth 
and paper, made by interweaving and combining the 
fibres of this curious substance; and with these we 
have other Asbestine minerals, as Mountain Wood, 
Mountain Cork, and Krokydalite, or blue and yellow 
Asbestus, brought &om the southern part of Africa. In 
the thirty-fifth case, besides many other minerals, there 
are volcanic productions, called, in Italy Vesuvian 
Gems, Hyacinths, and Chrysolites ; and the Cinnamon- 
stone from Ceylon, sometimes sold for the Hyacinth. 
The thirty-sixth contains dififerent minerals of the Garnet 
tribe, some of which possess much beauty, as gems, 
though in general of less value than most others ; among 
them is the lolite or Dichroite, which obtained the latter 
name from its displaying different colours, viewed by 
reflected or transmitted light; its common hue when 
looked upon being a dull violet or indigo, but when the 
light is seen through it in the direction of the axis of the 
Crystal, it exliibits a pale yellowish brown or grey 
colour. In the thirty-seventh case are specimens of 
yarious minerals which contain Glucine, (a peculiar kind 
of earth,) combined with Silica and Alumina, including 
the beautiful Emerald of Peru, which owes its fine tint 
to oxide of Chrome; and the sea-green Beryl, with 
others of dififerent colours, chiefly tinged by Oxide of 
Iron. In the centre of this case is a noble specimen of 
the latter gem, being part of a prismatic crystal, weigh- 
ing nearly forty-three pounds. This case also aflbrds 
specimens of the mineral called Lapis Lazuli, from 
which IB prepared the costly blue pigment named Ul- 
tramarine. Among the contents of the thirty-eighth 
case are specimens of Tourmaline and Schorl ; with a 
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kindred mineral called Rabellite, a peculiarly fine 
specimen of which, placed in the middle^ of this case, 
formerly helonged to the King of Ava, hy whom it was 
presented to the late Colonel Michael Symes, when on 
an emhassy to the court of that Indian monarch. The 
Tourmaline, it should he ohserved, is remarkahle for its 
electrical and optical properties. The thirty-ninth case 
is hut partly occupied hy Siliceous minerals, and these 
are chiefly varieties of the common Topaz, well known 
as a gem, some specimens of which are little inferior in 
hrilliance and beauty to the Diamond : it is distinguished, 
as to its chemical composition, by containing Fluoric 
Acid. In a part of this case, and in Nos. 40 and 41, are 
mineral compounds of some of the scarcer and more 
recently discovered metals, as Titanium, Columbium, 
Tungsten, Chrome, and Vanadium ; these, though alike 
highly interesting to the Chemist and the Mineralogist, 
cannot be further noticed at present. 

The class of Minerals to be next inspected comprises 
the Carbonates, or combinations of carbonic acid with 
various earths and metallic oxides. These extoid 
through the cases from No. 41 to No. 52, In the 
forty-first case, besides some metallic compounds, we 
have specimens of Carbonate of Soda, a saline sub- 
stance supposed to be the Nitre (Nitron) of the ancients, 
found in abundance in the deserts of Cyrene and Libya, 
in Africa. In the forty- second and five following cases, 
are numerous varieties of Carbonate of Lime. Calcareous 
Spar alone furnishes several interesting specimens, among 
which is a beautiful crystal of Iceland Spar, which finely 
exhibits the propeiiiy of Double Refraction, first observed 
in this mineral, but now known to belong, under various 
modifications, to many other transparent substances. 



The fortj'-enxtli caae oontwns speciinens of Stalactitic 
Limestone, froia the caverns of the Peak, in Derbyshire ; 
the Hartz Mountaina, in Saxony ; and other places. 




Rai-fh. — Last samraer I was at Buxton, and in a 
covmi near that town, called Poole's Hole, I saw a vast 
quantity of Stalactites, hanging from the roof, exhibiting 
abundance of fantastic figures, which had a brilliant 
appeatance glittering in the torchlight. Pray, ?Ar, can 
jrou t«U DS why tlie formation of such Crystals takes 
place in some caves and not in others? 

Mr. Edwards. — Their formatioQ is owig to the 
filtiation of the water of springs impregnated with Car- 
bonic Acid through rocks of Limestone, or Carbonate of 
Lime; fiir though that substance (like chalk) ia not 
ciqiable of solution in pure water, it is speedily dissolved 
by water coDtuning much Carbonic Acid; andthewater 
thnB holding Lim^one in solution passing through the 
fissures <^ the rock, drops frara its under surface, or 
oozes &om its sides, and on coming in contact with the 
atmosphere, the superabundant Carbonic Acid separates 
&om the water and becomes disupated, while the Lime- 
stone is deposited ui stalactitic masses pendent from the 
roof of a cavern, like icicles fbnned by water, driQ9ia% 
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from the eaves of a buflding when the temperature of 
the air is below the freezing point. Hence you will per- 
ceive that Stalactitic Limestone can occur only in caverns 
or apertures in calcareous rocks and mountains, traversed 
by springs containing carbonic acid. 

In this case, besides the specimens above mentioned, 
are others of Satin-spar, so named from its pearly lustre, 
and of a calcareous carbonate from Africa, composed of 
coloured plates or layers. In the next case, (No. 47,) 
we have specimens of different kinds of Marble, some 
of which are interesting from the presence of imbedded 
shells and other fossilized bodies ; as the LumacheUa or 
Carinthian Marble, which is highly esteemed for orna- 
mental purposes. The contents of the forty-eighth case 
consist of Calcareous carbonates, formed like the Stalac- 
tites already noticed, by the deposition of Limestone fix>m 
water in which it had been held in solution through the 
agency of Carbonic Acid. But in these minerals the 
deposits have taken place very slowly on the surfiuses of 
foreign bodies immersed in the calcareous solution, as 
happened with regard to the skull of a human subject 
here exhibited, which was found in the Tiber at Rome, 
encrusted with carbonate of lime ; or else substances 
have been coated with that carbonate by being exposed 
to the spray formed by the fall of acidulated water, 
holding Limestone in solution, in which manner casts 
from medals, gems, and other bodies are made in moulds 
properly placed, at the Baths of San Felippo, in Tuscany; 
and such incrustations are obtained by means of the hot 
springs at Matlock, in Derbyshire ; Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire; and other places. The next four cases 
contain Carbonates of the other earths, and of some of 
the metals ; among which I shall only notice the Car- 
bonates of Lead, in case 51, which exhibit fine crystalli- 
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zatioiu ; and the Carbonates of Copper, in caaea CI and 
02, remarkable for their beautiiiil ^reen aad azure hues. 
Ralph. — What are the contents of the next case i 
Mb. Edv/abbb. — We have now hastily gone through 
the Carbonates, which terminate in the fifty-Becond caae; 
and the cases which follow, to No. fiS, are appropriated 
for the reception of such minerals as are combinations of 
other acids with earths and metals. Tlie fifty-third 
case contains compounds of the Acid of Araeuic ; and in 
caae 64, and part of case 66, are Phosphates, or com- 
pounds of the Acid of Phosphorus with metallic oxides 
and earths. Amoi^ these majbe noticed the Phoaphate 
of Lead, or Pyromorphite, tho crystals of which display 
different shades of colour, as green, orange, and yellow. 




Another of the Phosphates ii the mineral named 
Calaite, or the genuine Turquoia, (c. 56,) an opaque gem, 
of a rich blue colour, chiefly composed of Alumina and 
Phosphoric Acid ; and found in the province of Khorasan, 
in Persia. In this case likewise are Bpecimcna- of Native 
Nitre, or Saltpetre, which occuia as an efflorescence from 
the aoH in India, and other parta of the world, as Fiance, 
Spain, and Italy. We have also in the same case some 
of the compounds of Sulphuric Acid, which are con- 
tinned through the succeeding cases to No 68. In the 
fifty-sixth laae is the mineral called Sulphate of Barytes, 
amd bom its extraordinary specific gravity, VavdaxfuvA 
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Spar, of which here are some noble groaps of lamellar 
crystals ; and likewise specimens of the stellated variety, 
including the Bologna Spar, whence is prepared the 
Bononian Phosphoros, that shines spontaneously in a 
darkened room. The fiftv-seventh case is filled with 
varieties of Sulphate of Lime, known under the names 
of Selenite, Gypsum, and Alabaster, which when cal- 
cined makes Plaster of Paris, used for cast9 and models. 
Besides fine crystals and groups of sparry Gypsum, we 
have here Fibrous Gypsum, with a silky lustre, from 
Derbyshire; and the curious fibro-compact species, 
named, from its appearance, Tripe Stone, found in the 
salt-mines at Wieliczka, in Poland. Among the con- 
tents of the fifty- eighth case may be particularized 
Sulphate of Copper, or Blue Vitriol, distinguished for 
its cerulean colour ; and crystallized and fibrous varie- 
ties of Native Alum, Sulphate of Alumina and Potash, 
which is a very rare mineral, the Alum of Commerce 
being an artificial product, obtained from the mineral 
substance called Alum-stone, or Alum ore, found at 
Tolfa, in Italy, and elsewhere. 

Charles. — In the next case (No. 59,) are some 
polished stones like the Derbyshire Spar, of which the 
chimney ornaments in our dining-room are made. Are 
all these specimens of that Spar 1 

Mr. Edwards. — The mineral to which you refer 
used to be called Fluor Spar, from its utility as a flux 
in the reduction of metallic ores. It is now known to be 
a compound of Lime, or of its metallic base, with a body 
which Chemists have never yet been able to exhibit in a 
separate state, for when glass vessels (as retorts) are used 
in processes for the decomposition of the Fluor Spar, 
the vessels are acted upon by the body in question, 
i»lled Fluorine, which forms a new combination widi the 
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Siliceous earth of which glass is chiefly composed. If 
metallic retorts are employed, the Fluorine enters into 
other combinations ; so that though it can be separated 
&om the Lime with which it is united in Fluor Spar, 
it cannot be obtained in an uncombined form. In conse- 
quence of its property of corroding glass, it has been 
ingeniously applied to the purpose of engraving lettei's 
and figures on that substance. The specimens in this case 
are chiefly of the Fluoride of Calcium, or Fluor Spar ; 
but here are also one or two Fluorides of greater rarity, 
though of less beauty than that mineral. 

RxLPd. — What are these saline minerals, in the sixtieth 
case? 

Mr. Edwards.— They are all combinations of Chlo- 
rine, (before noticed, see page 137), and were for- 
merly considered as Muriates, or compounds of Muriatic 
Acid with Alkalies and Metals. The most interesting 
of these, are numerous varieties of Chloride of Sodium, 
or Common Culinary Salt, in massive crystals, and 
fibrous forms, coloured red, blue, or violet. We have 
here likewise Native Sal Ammoniac, or Chloride of 
Ammonia, with splendid crystals of Atacamite, or 
Chloride of Copper ; and also Chlorides of Lead, Mer- 
cury, and Silver, the last of these formerly called Horn 
Silver, (Luna Cornea,) from its appearance. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the next case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Tliis case and the succeeding one, 
(Nos. 61, 62,) are appropriated for the reception of 
certain mineral substances approaching to the character 
of Fossils, for they have originated from organized bodies, 
but do not, like proper fossils, retain any distinct traces 
of their origin. 

Charles. — Are not then those real flies and leaves 
in those transparent minerals ? 

l2 
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Mr. Edwards. — They are so certainly, but they are 
entirely foreign bodies, merely imbedded in the minerals 
you have noticed, which are specimens of Amber, in 
which these insects and other objects have been enye< 
loped by the process of Nature; and beside them are 
placed, by way of illustration, pieces of Copal and vege- 
table resin, in which insects have been artificially 
inclosed. 

Ralph. — Pray, Sir, what is the origin of Amber ? 

Mr. £dwards. — That is rather uncertain. Mr. Par- 
kinson hints that Amber, Fossil Copal, found at High- 
gate, and Retinite or Retinasphalt, frpm Bovey, in 
Devonshire, of which we have specimens here, may all 
three be vegetable resins, which have been buried for 
ages, being the produce of the trees, with the mineralized 
remains of which they are found, though these resinous 
substances have undergone but little alteration. 

Ralph. — Are there any others remarkable among 
these semi-fossils ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The Elastic Bitumen, or Elaterite, 
is a singular substance, found in Derbyshire, some 
specimens of which have the consistence of honey, and 
others, various degrees of hardness to tliat of compact 
wood : and the Dapeche, or Mineral Caoutchouc, has 
some of the sensible properties of Gum Elastic ; but it is 
an inflammable mineral body, found by Humboldt, in 
South America. The sixty-second case contains a few 
specimens of that most important bituminous mineral, 
Coal, the probable origin of which has been already 
noticed. 

Charles. — Are there any more curiosities to be seen 
before we visit the Gallery of Antiquities ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No. The collections of Natural 
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Curiosities may be said to terminate with this room. 
We will, however, presently take a short survey of the 
Royal Library ; but first of all I shall notice two apart- 
ments, which are not to be seen without especial per- 
mission : these are the Medal Room, and the Print 
Room* 

The Medal Room is situated near the room in which 
the collection of Britsh Birds is contained, (Room XII). 
It contains an extensive and valuable assemblage of 
Coins and Medals, belonging to various ages and coun- 
tries. They consist of three classes: namely, (1.) 
Ancient Coins; (2.) Modem Coins; and (3.) Medals. 
The first class comprises two divisions. 1. Greek Coins, 
including all on which are found Greek characters, 
and which were struck either in Greece, or in other 
oountries, not dependent on the Romans. They are 
arranged in geographical order; and with them are 
placed the coins of free states and cities, not using Greek 
letters. 2. Roman Coins, among which are Family or 
Consular Coins, and Coins struck under the Imperial 
Crovemment, whether at Rome, or in other parts of the 
empire; including such as exhibit Greek or Punic 
characters. They are arranged in general in chrono- 
logical order. 

The second class of Coins comprises English Coins of 
different ages, with Scottish, Irish, and Foreign coins, 
arranged according to the coimtries to which they belong^. 

The Medals are generally arranged after the same 
mode with the Modem Coins. 

The Print Room, in which is kept a rich and copious 
collection of Prints, including copper-plate and other 
engravings, and likewise Drawings, is situated adjacent 
to that just noticed. 
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Mr. Edwards. — Among the rooms in this Muaenm, 
which are open to the public in general, like those we 
have already surveyed, is the spacious and splendid 
apartment appropriated for the reception of the assem- 
blage of books forming the Royal Library. This room 
is situated under the Long Gallery which we have just 
quitted, taking up a great part of the principal story, 
or first floor of the range of building which constitutes 
the eastern wing of the whole edifice. 

Charles. — ^Which of our kings collected and pie* 
sented these books to the British Museum ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^These literary treasures were aocii- 
mulated by George the Third, and given to the public 
by his successor. The collection of books is said to be 
the most extensive and important that ever was brought 
together by any sovereign of the BritLsh Empire, or even 
of any coimtry ; including publications in every depart- 
ment of literature, and embracing every species of know* 
ledge. 

Ralph. — I should have supposed the Royal Libraiy 
at Pans, if not others formed by Continental Princes, to 
have been superior to this, magnificent as it certainly is. 

Mr. Edwards. — The Parisian Library was not col- 
lected by one sovereign, but by several in succession. 
And the collection before us is merely asserted to be 
the most considerable assemblage of printed books ever 
formed by a single monarch : and as the statement rests 
on the authority of the Librarians of the Institution, I 
imagine it is correct. 

R ALPH.^-When was this donation made to the public ? 
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Mr. Edwards. — In 1823 ; King George the Fourth 
having by a letter, dated January l^th that year, ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, 
expressed his munificent intenticm to present to the 
British nation the valuable and extensive Library which 
the king his father had formed in the course of a long 
series of years. 

Ralph. — What are the departments of Literature 
to which these books chiefly relate ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I have already said that the Library 
includes publications concerning every kind of know- 
ledge; and I may add that it is rich in works relating 
to History, and especially that of our native country. 
The books are contained in three hundred and four 
presses aroimd the sides of the room. An attention has 
been paid to systematic arrangement in their collocation, 
BO far as it could be observed consistently with a due re- 
gard to convenience and symmetry in placing books of 
a given size, as folios, quartos, &c. together. The 
printed Catalogue, however, in four volumes folio, exe- 
cuted at the expense of the royal foimder, is <mly an 
alphabetical list, in which the books are mentioned under 
the names of their authors, or arranged with reference 
to their titles or the subjects to which they relate. 

On the right hand side of the entrance at the north 
end of the room are deposited works on History, and 
kindred branches of Science, commencing with Geogra- 
phy, General History, Voyages and Travels; after 
which come books on Ancient History, and Religious or 
Ecclesiastical History ; and then the National History 
of particular countries in the following order: the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany. The next nine 
pi'esses contain books chiefly on other sub^ect^ ^<£^ 
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which the Historical series is resumed, and we find 
works on the Annals of Holland, the Netherlands, and 
the Northern States of Europe ; succeeded by Histories 
of the Countries and People of Asia, Africa, and America. 
Then come works on Arch»ology, Manners, Customs, 
Monuments, Numismatics, Inscriptions, Heraldry, Bio- 
graphy, and the History of Literature ; and the remain- 
ing presses on this side of the room are filled with the 
Transactions of several British and Foreign Literary 
and Scientific Societies and Institutions. 

Ralph. — What kinds of books are those in the nine 
central presses ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They consist of editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, printed by the Aldi of Venice, 
the Stephens or Etiennes of Paris, and the Elzevirs of 
Leyden ; the productions of other celebrated Typogra- 
phers ; together with a costly assemblage of specimens 
of printing, executed during the infancy of the art, in- 
cluding several works printed by William Caxton, who, 
if not the original introducer of printing into England, 
was the first who practised it here to any considerable 
extent. Many collections have been formed of the pro- 
ductions of his press, and this is one of the most valuable 
and extensive. Books printed in the fifteenth century, 
or within fifty or sixty years after the invention of the 
Typographic art, are Idghly useful, as affording materials 
for the history of its origin and progress ; and in a great 
national library, like that of the British Museum, they 
are most appropriately placed ; but the passion for col- 
lecting them has, especially within the present century, 
been carried to a truly ridiculous excess, by wealthy 
persons, styled not improperly by Dr. Dibdin, Biblioma- 
niacs, who form a species of the numerous genua of Col- 
lectors of Rarities. 
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Ralph. — What are the contents of the presses on the 
opposite side of the room ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Commencing near the north en- 
trance we find hooks on Theology, — as the Bible in 
various languages and editions, the Works of Scripture 
Commentators, Liturgical Works, or those relating to 
public worship, as Missals and Prayer-books ; the Acts 
of Ecclesiastical Councils, editions of the Works of the 
Christian Fathers, and Theological Treatises of Divines 
and other writers belonging to the Catholic and Protest- 
ant Churches. Then come Works on Jurisprudence, 
including those on the Feudal and Civil Law, and on 
the Laws of this country. Next follows a copious selec- 
tion of books relating to Intellectual, Moral, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy, and the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences. The presses between and behind the granite 
colunms are appropriated for the reception of valuable 
editions of the Ancient Classics. The remaining presses 
in this central portion of the room contain books relating 
to the Fine and Useful Ai*ts, Trade, and Sports and 
Pastimes. These are succeeded by works relating to the 
Belles Lettres, comprising those which treat of Philology 
and Criticism, on Grammar, Dictionaries of various lan- 
guages, treatises on Rhetoric, and on Poetry, ancient and 
modem; Literary Miscellanies; and collective editions 
of the works of diflFerent writers, 

Ralph. — Do the last three presses at this side of the 
room contain works on subjects not yet mentioned ? 

Mr. Edwards. — These presses are the receptacles of 
Manuscripts bound in volumes, which, as well as the 
printed books, were collected by King George the 
Third. Being comparatively few in number, they are 
thus separated from the former, instead of being distii- 
buted into classes. 
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Ralph. — Are the contents of the presses, on this side 
of the doorway, printed or manuscript works 

Mr. Edwards. — They are productions of the press, 
consisting of detached pieces, which, instead of being 
collected into Yolumes, are inclosed in cases ; so that the 
several works contained in any one case may be con- 
sulted by different persons at the same time, and they 
are thus disposed in a method better adapted for the pur< 
poses of a public library than if they had been bound to- 
gether. In a part of the cases we have a number of 
single Dramatic pieces, of various kinds, chiefly the pro- 
ductions of the oldest Italian, French, and English Play- 
wrrights ; and therefore interesting to those who wish to 
study the History of the Drama. The remaining cases 
in these presses, are the repositories of Tracts or Pam- 
phlets on a considerable variety of subjects, forming 
series of pieces, from which circumstantial and frequently 
contemporary information, not to be met with elsewhere, 
may sometimes be obtained, relative to events of histo- 
rical importance, or such as may be peculiarly interest- 
ing to particular persons : so that this part of the Royal 
Library may be styled a Treasury of Miscellaneous 
Intelligence. 

Ralph. — I perceive that, besides the presses you have 
already noticed, there are others accessible from the 
Galleries surrounding the room : pray what kind of books 
jare deposited in them ? 

Mr. Edwarbs. — They relate in general to the same 
subjects with those below ; and are distributed in syste- 
matic order, in nearly the same manner. 
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FIRST ROOM. 

Mh. ]Bdward8. — We have lately been surveying 
natural curiosities, consisting of objects derived chiefly 
from the Animal and Mineral Kingdoms of Nature ; and 
we must now turn our attention to works of art, the 
productions of the labour, taste, and genius of man, 
as exhibited in ancient sculptures and models of various 
descriptions. Omitting all notice of the numerous minor 
distiactions that might be pointed out in the several 
kinds of antiquities, (as they are styled,) here collected, 
it will be proper to observe that they may be nearly all 
referred to two grand classes ; for while some of them 
exemplify the Grecian style of art, of which the Romans, 
and through them the people of Modem Europe in 
general, must be considered as mere imitators,— others 
are specimens of Egyptian, or rather Indo-Egyptian art, 
displaying such characteristic traits as sufficiently distin- 
guish them from the preceding. 

These respective kinds of antiquities are not generally 
mingled together in this exhibition, nor are they uni- 
versally separated, — some of the apartments being appro- 
priated for the reception of Greek and Roman works of 
art, and others for the productions of the artists of 
ancient Egypt, or imitations of them ; but in one or two 
of the rooms which contain relics of the arts of Greece 
or Rome, are also some belonging to the Hindoos.^ and 
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other Oriental nations, exhibiting no small degree of 
affinity with the antiquities of Egypt. We will now, 
according to the plan hitherto followed, notice the more 
curious and important of these objects in the older in 
which they occur. 

Ralph. — Are the objects contained in this room dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar character from those which 
follow ? 

Mr. Edwards. — These Statues, Busts, and Bas-reliefe 
are all executed in Terra Cotta ; and hence Sculptures 
of this kind hare received the appellation of Terracottas, 
just as those in marble are styled Marbles. The former 
term is Italian, and literally signifies Baked Earth. 
Works of this kind are, in fact, clay models of figures 
or subjects ; and the art of forming them is supposed to 
have preceded that of Sculpture, properly so termed. 
Pliny, the Elder, has preserved a traditional story of 
the origin of this branch of art, which has been often 
repeated, and is thus told by Mr. James Montgomery, 
in one of his minor poems :— 

" Trembling with ecstacy of thought, 

Behold the Grecian maid 
Whom Love's enchanting impulse taught 

To trace a slum borer's shade. 
Sweet are the thefts of Love, she stole 

His image where he lay ; 
Kindled the shadow to a soul. 

And breathed that soul through clay.** 

The daughter of a potter at Corinth, (according to 
Pliny,) being about to be separated for some time from 
her lover, traced his profile on a wall, near which he lay 
sleeping; and from this outline, her father made a 
plastic model, and dried it in his furnace. This head 
or bust is said to have been preserved till the capture 
and destruction of Corinth by the Romans, 146 B. C. 
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Before wc turn our attention to the antiquities, I 
would wish you to notice the bust, over the doorway, 
leading to the next room, which is a modem piece of 
sculpture, executed in marble, by Mr. Nollekens, as a 
portrait of Mr. Charles Towneley, who collected a con- 
siderable portion of the Greek and Roman works of art 
contained in this Gallery, and who has been already 
mentioned among the benefactors to the British Museum. 

Ralph. — I suppose. Sir, you will now favour us with 
some account of the subjects of these ancient Sculptures. 

Mr. Edwards. — I will give you such brief infor- 
mation as I have been able to collect, relative to those 
at least ,which are most interesting and remarkable. 
Some of these specimens of ancient art we must neces- 
sarily pass by in silence ; and several in this room and 
in other apartments are duplicates, or copies, and there- 
fore will require notice only at the first occurrence of 
such subjects. 

No. 1. This Statue, in female costume, with the arms 
mutilated, is supposed to represent one of the Muses. 

Ralph. — On what circumstance is the supposition 
founded ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I believe on account of the statue 
having been discovered near the Latin Gate, at Rome, 
together with other Terracottas, which presented more 
obvious indications of being designed to represent Muses. 
I think, however, it is quite as probable that it was 
intended for some other ideal being, or some historical 
personage, as for one of the handmaids of Apollo. In 
giving names to ancient Statues and Busts, concerning 
which no memorials exist. Antiquaries must be almost 
wholly guided by imaginative analogies, unless the figures 
can be identified by symbols annexed : as Fortune by her 
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"wheel ; Hope, by her anchor ; Jano, by her peacock ; 
Mmenra, by her owl, or her Gorgon shield ; and various 
nude deities and heroes, by their respective attribntes. 
Where these characteristic marks are absent, there must 
of coarse be uncertainty as to the design of the artist ; 
and hence some statues have received several appellations, 
and there are others as to the subjects of which no proba- 
ble opinion can be formed. This must be especially the 
case with statues which are imperfect, like this before 
us ; for where the arms or hands are wanting, the means 
of judging from the position of those limbs, or from an 
object or objects grasped in the hand, are absent also. 

No. 3 is a terminal Head of Bacchus, that is, a head 
surmounting a plain square pillar, called a term. The 
God of Wine is here conceived to be identified, by the 
resemblance to Other heads of that deity, distinguished 
by an ivy vn*eath or some other emblem. 

Charles. — What is this old-fsishioned vessel marked 
No. 2, which you have left unnoticed ? 

Mb. Edwards. — It is a Roman wine jar, or Amphora^ 
many of which, with varieties of form and size, are to 
be seen among these antiquities. They have always 
two handles or ears, and terminate at the bottom in a 
point, so that they may be j&xed in the ground ; in which 
last circumstance they differ from cinerary or sepulchral 
urns of a similar shape except at the base, which is flat. 

No. 4 exhibits a combat between two Amazons and 
two Griffons, sculptured in low relief. 

No. 5. — Another bas-relief^ in which is shown the 
head of a Triton, supported on either side by a Cupid 
seated on a Dolphin. 

No. 6, (Duplicates Nos. 9, 61, and 64.) A bas-relief 
representing Cupid caressing Bacchus, or Silenus, (but 
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most probably the former) ; and a Bacchante, or female 
votary of Bacchus, playing on the tambourine, and 
dancing before them. 

Nos. 7 and 8. — A double bas-relief, exhibiting, in 
corresponding compartments, a combat between an 
Arimaspian and a Griffon ; to whose traditional contests 
Milton picturesquely alludes in a well-known passage 
in his Paradise Lost. The Arimaspians were an Oriental 
people, who worked in gold mines; and their super- 
stition peopled the subterraneous caverns with Giiffons, 
and probably other imaginary monsters; in the same 
maimer that the miners of Germany gave fancied forms 
to Cobold and Nicca, associating them as a sort of 
Demons, in disguise, with the ores of the metals. Cobalt 
and Nickel, considered as useless and even mischievous 
mineral productions, to the presence of which they 
ascribed misfortunes of various descriptions, from the 
£ulure of a rich metallic vein, to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of life among the workmen by blasts of inflammable 
or deleterious gas. 

No. 10. — A bas-relief^ exhibiting the Head of Medusa, 
with her Serpent -tresses, and on each side an Eagle 
grasping in its claws one of the curling snakes. 

No. 11 is a bas-relief, in which two youths, in Phry- 
gian dresses, are represented feeding two Chimeeras. 
Charles. — What is a Chimara ? 
Mr. Edwards. — It is (as you may perceive at a 
glance, by comparing this bas-relief with Nos. 7, 8,) like 
the Griffon, a ^winged quadruped, a monstrous creation 
of poetic fancy ; like the Harpies, Gorgons, Centaurs, 
and other imaginary beings, to whom, or rather to whose 
ghosts, Virgil has assigned a local habitation at the 
entrance to the Infernal Regions, in his account of the 
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Expedition of ^neas and the Cuma»an Sybil to tlie 
realms of Pluto, in the sixth book of the iEneid. 

'< Within the gates the stabled Centaun stand, 
The Scyllan sisters show their mingled forms ; 
Briareus, hundred-armM ; and Lerna's beast, 
Horridly screeching; and belching fiery Jlamet, 
Chimcera ; Goi^ons, and the Harpy brood ; 
And there the triple-bodied Giant's shade.'' * 

The Commentators on Virgil inform us that there 
was a burning mountain in Lycia, a territory of Asia 
Minor, called Chimnra, whence issued flames and smoke; 
and that hence originated the Chimsera of the Poets. It 
is a fact deserving of notice, that Captain Beaufort, who 
surveyed the coast of the country anciently called Lycia, 
rather more than twenty years ago, observed a spot, 
whence issued a flame like that of our gas-lights, and 
doubtless caused by a jet of inflammable gas. The place 
is called Yanar, near Deliktash, in Karamania. Captain 
Beaufort says " in the inner comer of a ruined building, 
the wall is undermined, so as to leave an aperture of 
about three feet in diameter, and shaped like the mouth 
of an oven : from hence the flame issues, giving out an 
intense heat, yet producing no smoke on the wall-^t 
This may have been the mountain named by the ancients 
Chimsra. 

Ralph. — What is the subject of this bas-relief. No. 
12, exhibiting four female figures ? 

* ^* Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 
Et centumgeminus Biiareus, ac bellua Lemae 
Horrendum ^XnAen^^fiammisque armata Ckimmraf 
* Gorgones, Harpyiseque, et forma tricorporis umbne.** 

^neidos, lib. vi. 286—9. 

t Capt. F. Beaufort^s Karamania, or South Coast of Asia Minor. 
1817, 8vo. p. 185. 
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Mr. Edwards. — It is supposed to be a delineation of 
Penelope, amidst her attendants, mourning for the ab- 
sence of Ulysses. 

No. 18, which is imperfect, refers to the destruction 
of the Gorgon Medusa, by Perseus, assisted by Minerva. 
The figure of the hero is wanting ; but here is the upper 
part of the monster s head, and the goddess, standing 
on one side, holding up her shield, in which the head 
appears reflected, so that Perseus might obtain a sight 
of it, and take aim securely to cut it off, without looking 
at it directly, which, according to the fabled history, 
would have turned him into stone. 

No. 14 is a representation of Bacchus and a Bacchante, 
in low relief. 

No. 16. — ^A bas-relief, representing the construction of 
the ship Argo, in which Jason and his comrades sailed 
to Colchis, in quest of the Golden Fleece. 

No. 17. — An imperfect bas-relief^ the subject of which 
is an excursion of Venus across the waves, on the back of 
a sea-horse. 

No. 18. — ^A representation, in bas-relief, of Victory 
making a libation to Apollo Musagetes. 

No. 19. — A bas-relief in which is represented a Can- 
delabrum, lighted and adorned for Sacrifice, a sacred 
fillet depending from the socket, held up in festoons, by 
two Priestesses, one on either side. 

No. 20. — Another bas-relief, exhibiting a scene de- 
scribed in Homers Iliad, where Machaon, chief Phy- 
sician, or rather Surgeon, to the Grecian forces at the 
Siege of Troy, having been wounded in the field, is 
represented as receiving a healing potion from the hand 
of Nestor. The two principal figures cannot be mistaken . 
The female standing behind the invalid, and holding a 
patera, is intended for Hecamede, who had prepared th^ 

M 
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medicine ; and those in front are female slaves. You 
will find the story, here delineated, in the Eleventh 
Book of the Iliad. 

No. 21 is a bas-relief, representing Bacchus having a 
mantle on his shoulders, crowned with vine-leaves, and 
holding a thyrsus in lus left hand, while with his right 
he points upwards ; appearing as if giving directions to 
a naked Faun beside him, who holds an inverted torch 
in his right hand, and supports with the left an amphora 
on his shoulder, as if about to carry it away. [I>upli-» 
cate. No. 30.] 

No. 22. — A bas-relief^ in the centre of which appears 
Ampelus, the favourite of Bacchus, under the figure of 
a youth, whose body terminates in the trunk of a vine 
covered with grapes and foliage, the stems being curved 
at the bottom and turned upwards to form a branching 
arcade : on either side is a kneeling Faun, one playing 
on a tabor, the other on castanets. 

No. 23. — ^A bas-relief, representing two of the four 
Seasons of the year, namely, Spring and Summer. The 
other two Seasons, Autumn and Winter, are exhibited 
in a Terracotta, marked No. 61. 

No. 24. — ^A representation, in bas-relief, of Victory, 
in the form of a vnnged female, sacrificing a Bull. The 
subject is repeated, vnth some variety of attitude and 
accompaniment, in Nos. 26 and 70. 

No. 25. — A bas-relief, representing the decapitation of 
Medusa, by Perseus ; which is imperfect, the lower part 
of the figure of the hero being broken off. [See No. 13.] 

No. 27. — An imperfect bas-relief, which, fi'om com- 
parison with one described by Winckelman, and which 
is entire, appears to have represented a Baccliante mak- 
ing an offering to the Groddess styled by the Romans 
Pudidtia^ Chastity or Modesty. 
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No. 28, — A bas-relief representation of two Fauns 
gathering grapes. [Duplicate^ No. 83.] 

No. 30. — ^Another, representing Bacchus, with his left 
arm thrown over the shoulder of a young Faun, holding 
an inverted torch, and pouring, from a goblet in his right 
hand, liquor into the mouth of a Panther seated at his 
feet ; while a female attendant stands opposite the God, 
holding his thyrsus. 

No. 31. — ^A bas-relief representation of two young 
Fauns, supporting between them a wide vase, or bowl, 
over which their heads are bent, as if gazing at the 
reflection of their facets from the surfSoce of the liquor 
within it. 

No. 32. — An imperfect bas-relief, in which a chained 
captive and his guard are represented standing before a 
trophy. From the dress of the prisoner, this piece is 
supposed to relate to the triumph of Trajan over the 
Dacians. 

No. 34. — ^A bas-relief, exhibiting the Elopement of 
Helen with Paris. 

Nos. 35 and 36. — Bas-reliefs representing Egyptian 
figures and scenery. 

No. 37. — An imperfect bas-relief, the subject of which 
has relation to the mysteries of Bacchus; displaying 
-a Panther, with a vase, a thyrsus, and other emblematic 
ensigns of that deity. 

No. 38. — ^A Statue, said to be intended for Urania, the 
Celestial Muse ; the hands of wliich are imperfect, and 
consequently her attributes are wanting; but she is 
supposed to have held a radius in one hand, and a globe 
in the other. 

No. 40. — Another statue, also mutilated in the arms, 
but with the right elbow leaning on something said to 
represent a pile of wi'iting. tablets ; in conae(\ji«ivQfe <:^ 
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which this has been styled the figure of Calliope, the 
Epic Muse, or Goddess of Heroic Poetry. 

Ralph. — Why not rather Clio, the Muse of History ? 

Mr, Edwards. — I suppose Antiquaries would expect 
to find Clio accompanied by a chest of rolls, or volumes 
{volumina) of Manuscripts, which you know, I imagine, 
constituted the Libraries of the ancients. However, 
there is, in the Sixth Room, a bas-relief, in which the 
Muse of History is exhibited as if in the act of writing 
on a tablet which she holds in her hand. 

No. 42. — A bas-relief, the subject of which appears to 
relate to the worship of the Egyptian deity, Osiris. 

No. 43. — Abas-relief, representing Cupids with festoons 
of flowers : apparently part of a cornice. 

No. 44. — A bas-relief, exhibiting a Faun and a 
Bacchante dancing, and holding between them a basket, 
or corn-van, containing the infant Bacchus. 

No. 45, [Duplicate, No. 46.] — A bas-relief, with the 
head of Pan, as the God of Terror, in the centre, and the 
head of a Satyr at each side of it. 

No. 47. — A bas-relief representation of a scene, sup- 
posed to be from the mythological history of the Greeks, 
exhibiting the reception of Bacchus, on his return from 
his Indian expedition, as a guest by Icarus, at Athens. 
We shall find a repetition of this story, with further 
details, on a marble bas-relief in the next room but one. 

No. 48. — A bas-relief, on which are represented two 
Fauns mounted on Panthers; with a vase between 
them. 

No. 49.— A representation, in low relief, of a Lion and 
a Bull, in the act of springing, with their heads in 
opposite directions. 

No. 50. — A bas-relief exhibiting a Candelabrum, with 
a Priestess on each side of it. 
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No. 62. — A bas-relief, imperfect, in which is seen a 
female figure, supposed to be intended for the Goddess of 
Health, feeding the Esculapian Serpent from a Patera. 

Ralph. — Can you inform us why the female holding 
the patera, in this composition, is considered as a repre- 
sentation of Hygeia ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The attitude of the figure is similar 
to that of other figures of the goddess Hygeia or Salus, 
found on Roman coins, and identified by accompanying 
inscriptions. This design appears to be emblematic ; 
for from a branch of the tree around which the serpent 
is twined hang two of its cast skins, intended probably 
to denote the renovation by medicine of the animal 
powers from a state of disease or decay. 

Ralph. — Wliat is the subject of the next bas-relief 
(No. 63) ? 

Mr. Edwards.*— It is supposed to be meant for a 
Warrior consulting the Oracle of Apollo. It was usual 
for Generals among the ancient Greeks to seek counsel 
from Apollo, or rather from the Pythian priestess, before 
commencing a warlike expedition; and here the 
Delphic deity is represented standing with his hand on 
a lyre, and near it a raven, both symbols of that god, 
and in front of him is seated the suppliant warrior. 
Both the figures being imperfect, this bas-relief was 
repaired by Mr. Nollekens. 

No. 66 is a bas-relief, the subject of which is Theseus 
on the back of a Centaur, whom he has overpowered in 
oombat, and is about to kill. 

No. 69. — A bas-relief, in which are represented two 
Fauns treading grapes to make wine ; a third, on one 
side of them, holds a basket of grapes ; and on the other 
aide is a fourth Faun, who is playing on a double pipe^ 
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and treading the scabelfum^ an instroment which yielded 
a clattering sound, like castanets. 

No. 60 is a Chariot-race, exhibited in bas-relief. 

Ralph. — Can yon decipher the inscription which 
appears below the cornice of this bas-relief? 

Mb. Edwards. — It is the proper name of a female,. 
Annia Arisca, or more exactly, Aniii» Arisen, in the 
possessive case, indicating the name of the artist. The 
sculpture is interesting, as showing how the horses of 
the Qiwdriga were harnessed, four abreast ; and the reina 
are passed round the body of the charioteer. 

No. 62. — Representations in bas-relief of a mask of 
Bacchus, between those of an old and a young Fauiu 
[Duplicate, No. 63.] 

No. 65. — A bas-relief, representing two Captives seated 
in a car drawn by two horses, with three Guards, one on 
either side of the carriage, and the third in front of the 
horses. From the costume of the principal j&gures, they 
are supposed to be Dacians, and the piece to refer to the 
triumph of the Emperor Trajan over that people. 

No. 66. — A bas-relief, in which is represented the head 
of Jupiter Ammon, resting on a flower, and encircled 
with fillets, the ends of which are supported by two Fauns* 

No. 6P.. — Victory standing on a plant, and supporting' 
its branches with her hands ; represented in bas-relief. 

No. 71. — An imperfect bas-relief, representing Theseusr 
cutting off the head of an Amazon. 

No. 72. — A bas-relief representation of Venus seated^ 
on a Swan, about to take its flight from a i*ock on whic^* 
it is standing. 

No. 73. — A bas-relief, exhibiting Cupid pressing to 
his bosom Psyche, under the form of a butterfly. Thi» 
is an allegorical design. Psyche, which in Greek means: 
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the soul, having been symbolized under the form of 4 
Butterfly, whose vivification from the state of a Chry- 
salis or Larva was re&Arded by the ancients as an emblem 
of the resurrection. 

No. 76. — The statue of a Muse, supposed to be Thalia^ 
No. 78. — ^A statue of an unknown Female, llie head 
and arms of which are modem. 

No. 79.* — ^A statue in Female Costume, conjectured, 
from the character of the head, to have been intended 
for the Goddess Juno. 



SECOND ROOM. 



Ralph. — Are the specimens of ancient art in this 
apartment of the same kind with those we have just 
inspected? 

Ma. Edwards. — No ; for these are Greek and Roman 
Sculptures, executed not in Tenacotta but in Mai'ble. 

Ralph. — What are the subjects ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No. 1 is a colossal Head of the 
Goddess Minerva. 

No. 2. — ^A Funereal Urn, of a circular shape, having 
the eover and the base ornamented with foliage ; and 
around the body or central part are figures of warriors 
fighting, some on foot and some on horseback. From the 
dress and accoutrements of the combatants, this is sup- 
posed to be a representation of a battle between the 
Romans and the Germans. 

No. 3. — ^A decorated leg of a stand or table. 

No. 4. — A statue of a Female, with a basket or 
measure on her head ; and hence called Canephora. It 
appears to have been placed^ instead of a column^ in the 
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portico of a temj^ dedicated to Bacchos. Sacli female 
figures, in Grecian architecture used to mpport a coniioe 
or entablature, are likewise termed Caiyatidea. Thia 
Btotae, vith another rescmblii^ it, was discovered 
among ancient ruins in the VUla Stroxzi, near Rome, 
in the latter part of the »xteenth ucntory. 

No. 6. — A finely ornamented Candelabitun. 

No. 6. — The triBngular base of a Candelatmun. 

No. 7.^A vase decorated with Bacchanalian figures 
inreliet 

No. 8. — A statue of Venus, or rather of Dione, who, 
according to the Mythologista, was the mother of the 
Godden of Beauty. This figure, it ia ^d, was declared 
by Canova, the celebrated Italian Artist, thefinest sculp- 
tured model of female beauty he had m - - - 
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No. 9. — A vase ornamented with Bacchanalian figures. 

No. 10. — An ornamental Fountain. 

No. 11. — A Colossal Head of Hercules. 

No. 12. — A Head of the same hero ; considered as a 
specimen of a very ancient style of Grecian sculpture. 

No. 13. — A Pedestal, ornamented in front with the 
head of a Lion having Goat's horns ; and in a compart- 
ment helow are two Bii'ds drinking. The lower part of 
this specimen, (No. 14,) originally belonged to a votive 
cippus, having no connexion with the upper, which was 
a portion of a tripod stand for a table or basin. 

No. 16. — A piece of Ornamental Sculpture, repre- 
senting Victory standing in the recess of a double Volute. 
It is said to have been the key-stone of a Triumphal 
Arch : but it has more the appearance of a bracket. 

No. 16. — A colossal Head of Minerva, in the earlier- 
style of Grecian art. 



THIRD ROOM. 



Ralph. — What kinds of Sculptures are contained in 
this room ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are, like those in the last, the 
works of Greek Artists, or of their imitators. The 
series, as you may perceive, commences with bas-reliefs, 
which are executed in marble. 

No. 1, is a bas-relief, in which an old Faun is repre- 
sented struggling with a Nymph. 

No. 2. — An ornamented Candelabrum, exhibited in 
bas-relief. 

No. 3. — A bas-relief, on which appears a sepulchral 
Column decorated with flowers, and near it a figure of 
the tutelar deity of Lampsacus. 
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No. 4 is a bas-relief, the subject of which is the same 
with that of a Terracotta, (No 47,) in the First Room. 
It is a representation of tiie visit of Bacchus to the 
Athenian Icams, who appears reclining on a couch, near 
the foot of which are two pillars, one sustaining a vase, 
and the other a terminal figure of Mercury. Bacchus, 
like a tall, bulky old man, with a long beard, and enye- 
loped in a flowing mantle, is seen in the centre of the 
piece; a young Faun supporting his arm on one side, 
and another Faun taking ofiP Ids sandals. Behind the 
God are a Faun carrying his thyrsus, Silenus playing on 
pipes, and others of his attendants. At the back of the 
couch of Icarus, drapery is suspended, more like ta- 
pestry hangings than curtiuns; behind are seen the 
roofs and windows of buildings, having the eaves orna- 
mented with festoons. The mythological story to which 
this bas-relief relates, purports that Bacchus, on hiB 
return from his expedition to India, determined to 
bestow on mankind the gift of wine. For that purpose 
he went to Attica, and became the guest of Icarus, whom 
he instructed in the arts of cultivating the grape and 
making wine. The sequel was unfortunate. Icarus 
presented the liquor to some shepherds, who, getting 
intoxicated, £Eincied that he had poisoned them, and 
murdered him with their clubs. Erigone, the daughter 
of Icarus, going to search for her father, was guided to 
his mangled corpse by his dog Maera ; and, in a fit of 
grief, she hanged herself. 

Ralph. — What is the subject of the bas-relief. No. 91 
Mb. Fdwards. — Roman Warriors consulting the Ora- 
cle of Apollo. The God is represented sitting on the 
cortina or cover of the sacred tripod, with his right 
hand lifted, as if delivering the oracular response to his 
suitors ; and Latona and Diana, the mother and sister of: 
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Apollo, stand beside him. At the bottom is a mutilated 
inscription in the Greek language. 

No. 6. — Castor managing a Horse ; carved in the same 
style of low-relief with the Elgin marbles. 

No. 7. — A bas-relief, exliibiting the capture of the 
M»nalian Stag by Hercules, who thus accomplished 
one of the tasks imposed on him by Eurystheus. This 
is mentioned by some writers as the last of the twelve 
labours of Hercules. 

No. 9. — A bas-relief in three compartments : in the 
first, the Infant Bacchus appears seated on a Goat; in 
the second, Venus is represented on a rock, with Cupid 
descending towards her, holding a torch ; and near her 
two Tritons, one of whom seizes a sea-ox by the horns : 
the third range of figures exhibits a party of hunters 
returning home with their game, two carrying between 
them the carcase of a wild boar tied to a pole. 

No. 10. — A bas-relief, on which is represented a fes- 
toon of Vine branches suspended from the skulls of 
Bulls. Probably an architectural ornament. 

No. 11. — A bas-relief, exhibiting the figures of Castor 
and Pollux, on horseback. 

No. 12. — ^A Bacchanalian Procession displayed in bas- 
relief : a Bacchante and two Fauns, dancing and playing 
on musical instruments. 

No. 13. — A bas-relief, representing Victory making a 
libation to Apollo Musagetes. 

Ralph. — Can you tell us what is the subject of the 
bas-relief No. 16 ? 

Mr. Edwards. — This piece of sculpture exhibits 
the story of the Death of the Centaur Nessus, who 
was slain by Hercules, with an arrow, on the bank of 
the river Evenus, for offering violence to Dejanira, the 
wife of that hero, who had committed her to the care of 
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the CentauT while he passed the stream himself with his 
son Hyllua. Part of this has-relief is modem : it havii^ 
been restored by the Italian aculptor, JBartolomeo Cava- 
ccppi. 

No, 16. — A bas-relief, in which a Cow is represented 
drinking, and her Calf nnder her. 

No. 17. — Two terminal heads, united behind, and 
exhibiting the faces of a bearded malo and a female, 
intended for Bacchus and the Goddess Libera. 

No. 18. — A Slatue of the Goddess Portnna, with a 
modiDH or measure on her head, the rudder of a ship, 
instead of an anchor, in one hand, and a cornucopia in 
the other. 




No. 19. —A Head of Bacchus. 
No. 20. — Another of Hippocrates. 
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No. 21, — A Terminal Head of Mercury. 

No. 22. — A Statue of a beautiful Girl, or Youthful 
Female; supposed by some to have been designed for 
Venus, and by others for Angerona, the (jroddess of 
Silence; but if the latter conjecture is right, some 
symbol originally must have existed now wanting, the 
arms being modem restorations. 

Ralph. — What is the piece of sculpture. No. 23, 
crowded with a multitude of figures ? 

Mr. Edwards. — A bas-relief, representing the Apo- 
theosis of Homer. At the top appears Jupiter, seated on 
a rock, probably intended for Mount Olympus ; below 
him are the Nine Muses, and Apollo Musagetes ; and at 
the bottom the Poet is represented seated in state before a 
group of figures, denoting votaries about to ofier sacrifice 
and pay other honours to the new Deity. This piece of 
sculpture was found, near the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at Frattocchi, on the Appian Way, ten miles 
from Rome; and was long preserved at the Colonna 
Palace in that city ; but in 1819 it was bought for 1000/. 
by the Tnistees of the British Museum. 

Here are Specimens of Comic and Tragic Masks, 
marked Nos. 23, 24, 25. 

No. 24. — A Statue of a Laughing Faun. 

No. 25 is a Terminal Head of Homer. 

No. 26. — A Bust of the Tragic Poet Sophocles. 

No. 27. — A Terminal Head of Bacchus. 

No. 28. — A Statue of a Female seated on the ground ; 
supposed, from the bow beside her, to have been intended 
for one of the Nymphs of Diana, resting after the 
fatigues of the chase. 

Ralph. — It is a very beautiful statue. Pray is it 
known, or has it been conjectured, who was the artist ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I believe not. The merit oC ^V»a^^ 
production^ however, is not entirely ^\3L"fc \ft wk^ waRJvsD^* 
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artist ; for the head and left dioolder, hoth the feet, and 
the right hand of the figure, are modem restoiatioiis. 
This statue, together with another like it, was found In 
17^, near the Salaiian gate at Rome, in the Villa 
Verospi, on a spot supposed to have been anciently 
included in the noble gardens of the celebrated Rmnan 
historian Sallust ; and as traces of a fountain, decorated 
with marbles and tessellated work, were also discoTered 
at the same time, it may be concluded that the statues 
were among the ornaments belonging to it. 

No. 29 is a Statue of Bacchus. 

No. 30. — ^A Terminal Head of the same Dei^. 

No. 31. — A Statue of a Youth atting on the ground, 
furiously biting the arm of another grasped in his hands ; 
supposed to be a part of a group representing two boys 
who liad been playing at a game like our Dice, and 
having quarreUed, one of them was thus wreaking his 
vengeance on his antagonist. 

No. 32. — A terminal Head of Pericles. 

No. 33. — A Statue of a naked Faun, resting against 
the trunk of a tree, on which is a Greek inscription, 
purporting that this work was executed by Marcus 
Cossutius Cerdo. [Duplicate, No. 43.] 

Ralph. — From the name of this artist, it may be 
inferred tliat he was a Roman ; but from his writing in 
Greek, I suppose he was a resident in some part of Greece, 
or in some country where that language was spoken. 

Mr. Edwards. — That may have been the case, but it 
is not a fair deduction from the circumstance in questi(«. 
instead of proposing any conjecture as to the motive oi 
the Sculptor for thus inscribing his production, I shall 
only observe that the practice of putting Greek inscrip- 
tions of this kind on carved works was common among 
Aoman artists; and that, in like manner, it was for- 
^^erly a general custom with English^ French^ and othar 
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modem Engravers to identify their engravings by the 
Latin word " fecit," after their names. 

No. 34 is a terminal Head of the Philosopher Epicurus. 

No. 35. — A terminal Bust, or rather half-length of 
Pan, the Pastoral Deity, playing on a pipe. 

No. 36. — A Circular Shield, on the front or convex 
surface of which is a Greek inscription exhibiting the 
names of Athenian youths {Epheln)^ who were military 
conscripts, under the presidency of Alcamenes, styled 
Cosmetes or Prefect. The Ephebi of Athens included 
all males intitled to the rank of Citizens, and who, while 
between eighteen and twenty years of age, were obliged 
to devote themselves to the practice of military exercises, 
and constituted in time of peace the City Guard. This 
catalogue plainly appears to have been made out while 
Athens was subject to the government of imperial Rome ; 
probably not till after the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Ralph. — Whence can the probable age of this 
monument be ascertained ? 

Mb. Edwards. — Several of the names are obviously 
Roman, as Titus, CI. Paulinus, Cla. Gains, or Caius, 
Publius Tange ; and hence the catalogue must have 
been drawn up after many Romans had been admitted 
to the citizenship of Athens; but as the names are 
classed according to the tribes to which the persons 
belonged, there is positive evidence, in the mention 
among the tribes of one styled Hadrianis — that the 
marble could not have been engraved before the time of 
the emperor Hadrian, who was a great benefactor, and 
indeed second founder of the city of Athens, and in 
honour of whom the tribe of Hadrianis was instituted. 
Mr. Taylor Combe, who published an account of these 
and other ancient marbles belonging to the Museum.^ 
thought it probable that this moiK\im^w\. \& ^1 ^sc^^ ^^ 
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posterior to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the next 
emperor but one to Hadrian. 

Ralph. — This list of Athenian youths devoted to 
military service reminds me of the scenes in one of the 
Comedies of Terence, in which Chaerea, a young 
Athenian, is introduced ; and repeated allusions are made 
to his being on duty with others of his own age at the 
Piraeus, or port of Athens, where, as the commentators 
on the Drama inform us, the young men of the city, 
selected for the purpose, formed the regular garrison of 
the port in time of peace ; a certain number of them, of 
course, mountmg guard from time to time in turn. 

Mr. £dward8. — The Comedies of Terence contain 
numerous allusions to Athenian manners and customs, 
as might be expected from the scenes being laid at 
Athens ; and among the monuments of Grecian art here 
collected, several may be found, affording hints for the 
illustration of passages in the works of that Dramatist. 

No. 37 is a terminal figure of a Female, closely 
wrapped in a Veil, but with the Face uncovered. It 
is supposed to be a representation of Architis the Assy- 
rian Venus, mourning for the loss of Adonis. 

So. 38. — A votive Patera, on one side of which is an 
Eagle standing on a dead Hare, and on the other, Cupid 
offering sacrifice to Priapus, or the Deity of Lampsacus. 

No. 39. — A Bronze Head, conjectured to be a Head 
of Homer ; but more probably designed for Pindar, or 
some other Grecian Poet. 

No. 40. — ^A votive Patera, with a head of Pan, in high 
relief, on one side, and on the other, a profile of the 
same Deity, or of Silenus. 

No. 40*. — The body of a Statue of Hercules. 

No. 41. — A Grecian Sepulchral Monument, exhibit- 
ing in front a bas-relief, on which is a military trophy, 
and on one side a Warrior with his Horse standing behind 



him, and on the other, a Female feeding & Serpent, 
whose body is twined round the trophy. Above the 
figures is an imperfect inscription containing the names 
of persons and cities, in Greece and Asia Minor. 

No, 42. — A tei-mioal Head of Feriander, tyrant, or 
king of Corintii, reckoned usually among the Seven 
Grecian Sages, 
No. 44. — ^Another, of some Grecian Poet, 
No. 4fi. — A Statae of Actwon endeavouring to defend 
himself &oiu the fury of his Hounds, two of whom are 
represented as springing at his throat. The incipient 
stag's horns on the head of the devoted sportsman, as 
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well as his attitude, and that of the dogs, sufficiently 
indicate the mythological story of his sad &te, as told 
hy Ovid in his Metamorphoses. 

This statue was discovered in 1774, among the ruins 
of a villa of the emperor Antoninus the Elder, near 
Civita Lavinia. 

No. 46 is a terminal Head of Hercules, or, as it has 
heen styled by way of distinction, of the Young 
Hercules, according to some antiquaries ; though it has 
much resemblance to heads of Bacchus. The head, 
however, is surrounded by a wreath of poplar, a tree 
consecrated to Hercules, and hence it may be concluded 
to be properly appropriated to that personage. It was 
discovered near Gensano, in Italy, in 1777. 



FOURTH ROOM. 



Ralph. — Are the Sculptures in this apartment of the 
same description with those in the preceding ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are Marble Heads, Busts, 
and statues; some of which are the productions of 
Grecian artists, and others are specimens of the state of 
the imitative arts among the Romans. 

No. 1. is a Bust of the Roman Emperor Trajan. 

No. 2. — A Statue of Apollo : regarded as a Specimen 
of early Grecian Sculpture. 

No. 3. — A Head of the same Deity : also a produc- 
tion of ancient Greek art. 

No. 4. — A Head, probably of a Barbarian Prince, by 
some supposed to represent Arminius, the German War- 
rior, celebrated by Tacitus; and by others called the 
Head of Decebalus, the Dacian, conquered by Trajan. 
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R&LFs. — What are the grounda of these conjectnrea 
relative to the suhject of this piece of Bculpture 1 

Mb. Eswakds. — This lai^ head certainly belonged 
to a statue ; and aa it was found ia the Fonim of Trajan 
at Rome, it is at least probable that the statue conati- 
tuted one of the decorations of the Triumphal Arch, there 
erected, in commemoration of the victories of that Prince 
over the Dacians. Hence the head may lie imagined to 
have belonged to a statue of Decebalus. But if that 
concluuon be rejected, I know no reason why it should 
be supposed to represent one Barbarian chief rather than 
another. Indeed, while one writer takes it for a head 
of Arminius, another considers it to be a portrait of 
Caractacus, and a third aa designed for an ideal personage, 

No. 6, — A Statue of a Female crowned with Ivy ; 
representji^ Thalia, the Comic and Pastoral Mnse. 
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Aalph. — How can it be ascertained that this is a 
^tatue of the Comic Muse ? 

Mil. Edwards. — The pedum, or short stafF in the 
hand of the figure, may be considered as identifying it, 
for this was one of the usual attributes of Thalia. In 
the sixth room is a bas-relief, No. 5, portraying all the 
Muses, and in it Thalia is seen with the pedum in one 
hand, and a comic mask in the other. The staff, as well 
as the right arm, in this statue, are modem, but appear 
to be clearly authorised restorations, as the place against 
which the former rested was distinctly discernible on 
the side of the statue. 

Ralph. — I suppose this majestic head, No. 6, exhibits 
the features of some distinguidied personage. 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a colossal Head of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, in the costume of one of the Priests 
called Fratres Arvales; to whose college that prince 
doubtless belonged. The insignia of the iVrval Brothers 
were a wreath of ears of com, and a white wand or scep- 
tre; and it was their office to perform rites and cere> 
monies supposed to be essential to the pi*osperity of 
Agriculture. This head displays the characteristic 
coronet; and a veil is cast over the back part of the 
head and the shoulders ; but the sceptre of course is 
wanting. 

No. 7 is a colossal Bust of the Emperor Lucius 
Verus, the colleague of M. Aurelius. 

Ralph. — What is the subject of this beautiful piece 
of sculpture ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No. 8 is a Statue of Bacchus, with 
his favourite Ampelus partly transformed into a Vine- 
tree. In the first Room I pointed out to you a bas- 
relief in terra cotta, in which is represented the trans- 
formation of Ampelus ; but there the subject is differ- 
ently treated. 




No. 9 Is a colossal Head of HercuIeB; represeDting hint 
as in the prime of manhood ; aud displaying, like other 
busts and statues of that hero, tara swollen and bruised, 
a peculiarity which some antiquaries regard aa charac- 
teristic of the figoraa of Hercules. 

No. 10. — A Female Head, probably intended for the 
Goddess Juno, or for Sione, the Mother of Venus. 

No. 11. — A Statue of Diana, the arms of which are 
modem restorations. 

No. 12. — A buBt of the Roman Emperor Hadrian. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ROOM. 

Ralph. — Does the doorway, on the left hand, lead to 
any part of the Gallery of Antiquities ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is the entrance to a temporary 
structure, which, I suppose, was erected for some occa- 
sional purpose, hut which is at present appropriated for 
the reception of some interesting casts and models of 
antique objects. Most of these belonged to the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the celebrated painter, consisting 
chiefly of architectural i&agments and casts, which he 
had collected to aid him in his professional studies ; and 
he having bequeathed them to the Royal Academy, on 
condition of the payment to his executors of a sum of 
money much below their real value, the conditional 
bequest was accepted, and the collection was presented 
by the legatees to the Biitish Museum. 

Ralph. — Where shall we commence our survey of 
the contents of this apartment ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^As the objects are not regularly 
numbered, we will begin with those on our left, near 
the entrance. Above, suspended against the wall, is a 
square tablet, exhibiting within a border three figures 
in bas-ielief, resembling Priestesses of Cybele, with 
mural and olive crowns, one of them holding in her 
hand a pitcher. Below this are groups of figures, 
representing the battle between the Athenians and the 
Amazons ; which seems to have been a favourite subject 
with Grecian Sculptors, as will appear from the repe- 
titions of it which we shall meet with in another part of 
this exhibition. Some of the Amazons are on horseback 
and some on foot. They may be distinguished from 
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their foes not only by the difference of dress, but also by 
the form of their shields : those of the Amazons having 
a semi-circular notch at the upper edge, while those of 
the Athenians are perfect all round. This range of 
figures seems to have formed a part of the frieze of the 
portico of some ancient temple. 

Charles. — Pray, Sir, what is a Frieze ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is a member or portion of a 
building, in Grecian or classical architecture : constitut- 
ing a division of the architrave, or horizontal ornamented 
part of the edifice which rests on the capitals of the 
columns of a portico. The Frieze is properly the middle 
compartment of the architrave, sometimes left plain, and 
at other times variously embellished. The Frieze, and 
the Tympana, or central portions of Pediments, were the 
parts of buildings generally ornamented with sculpture. 
In the Doric order, which is supposed to be the earliest 
kind of Grecian architecture, the Frieze is always divided 
into compartments, consisting alternately of raised and 
sunk spaces or tablets, the former having three channels 
cut in their surfaces, which are called Triglyphs, and the 
intervening sunk spaces are termed Metopes, which may 
be plain, or filled with sculptured figures. 1 mention 
this now, because some of the most curious objects in 
this room are casts from ancient Metopes. 
. On the floor, under the casts noticed above, are sepul- 
chral altars, and inscriptions on columns and tablets, 
commemorating persons deceased: some in Greek, and 
others in the Latin language. 

We will now turn to the objects attached to the wall, 
opposite the entrance. Here are casts of five tablets, 
which seemed to have belonged to the ftieze of some 
ancient edifice. The first exhibits an Old Man seated 
under an arch,, with a female opposite, leaning on a 6k<^Tt 
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column, and stcdfastly regarding him. On the second 
tablet are nine female figures, designed apparently for 
the Muses. The third tablet, which appears to be the 
counterpart of the first, displays an Old Man seated 
under a tree : a female, presenting a book or roll to him, 
with her right hand, and holding in her left a staff or 
wand. On the fourth tablet are four Bacchanals, or 
dancing figures, within a portico. The fifth tablet, 
bordered by a cornice, displays sacrificial instruments, 
and emblems of religious worship. Under the third 
tablet is the figure of a Lion carved in bold relief. Neaif 
the floor are Sepulchral Inscriptions, and various architec- 
tural fragments. Further on, against the wall, are sus- 
pended six marble tablets, which may have been metopes 
or portions of a Frieze : on them are sculptured, respect- 
ively, single figures, three males and three females. 

tTe must now descend this short flight of steps. Here 
you may observe, on all sides, against the walls, models 
of capitals of columns, friezes, and other architectural 
casts and fragments ; all which, I suppose, were included 
in the Lawrence collection. Among these I would 
direct your particular attention to this range of small 
casts of scenic masks, chiefly comic, which must have 
been taken from specimens as perfect as if they had been 
recently executed. Suspended against the wall, above, 
is a cast from the archivolt of the large arch, from the 
Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Septimius Severus at 
Rome. 

Charles. — What is the signification of the term 
Archivolt ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It denotes the front of the curved 
portion of an arch, springing from the piers or columns 
by which it is supported on either side, and displaying 
mouldings or other ornaments. The cast before us 
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must have been taken from the face of the key-stone, or 
central portion of the arch. 

On the wall, opposite the steps, is a fine colossal head 
of the Goddess Minerva. 

Ralph. — What ai'e these large grotesque figures, 
which seem to have been very coarsely executed, or to 
have suffered much injury firom time and violence ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The objects which have deservedly 
attracted your notice, are five plaster casts, from large 
metopes, which were discovered in March, 1823, by 
Mr. Samuel Angell, and Mr. Harris, among the ruins of 
the ancient city of Selinus, in Sicily. The originals 
were claimed, 1 suppose, by the Neapolitan government, 
and have been deposited in the Royal Museum, at 
Palermo. This set of casts was presented to the British 
Museum, by Mr. Angell. 

The city of Selinus, which stood on the southern 
coast of Sicily, was founded by a colony from Hybla, 
another Sicilian city, about 620 B. C. ; and it was 
destroyed within 200 years aftei-wards, by the Cartha- 
ginians. It was situated in the territory of Castel 
Vetrano, on the river Belici, formerly named Selinus*, 
from the quantity of Parsley found growing on its banks. 
The spot, where there are a few remains of ancient 
temples, and other edifices, is called, by the people of 
the country, " the Giants' Pillars,** {le Pilieri de Giganti). 

Ralph. — Can it be ascertained what are the subjects 
of these bas-relie& ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Not with certainty. The least im- 
perfect of these sculptures are three metopes from the 
central temple of the western hill of Selinus. One of 
these exhibits the figure of a man, with two inverted 
figures, one on either side of him : this is supposed to 

* From the Greek 2f Amy, Parsley. 
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relate to the mythological tale of Hercules Melampygos 
and the Cercopes, who, having attempted to rob bhn, 
were seized by that hero, bound hand and foot, attached 
to his bow over his shoulders, and carried oflF with their 
heads hanging downwards. The next metope is conjec- 
tured to refer to the decapitation of Medusa by Perseus, 
in the pi'esence of his patroness Minerva. The third of 
these metopes presents the figures of four horses, muti- 
lated ; with the head only remaining of a youth behind 
them : this, when complete, doubtless exhibited a quad- 
riga, with the driver preparing for the course ; and was 
probably a picture of the chariot-i-ace between Pelops 
and CEnomaus. One of the other metopes, from the 
central temple of the eastern hill at Selinus, of which 
only a part remains, represented a combat between a 
male and a female ; but the precise subject is uncertain. 

Ralph. — Whatare the next objectsdeserving attention ? 

Mb. Edwards. — They are of a different character 
from the preceding. On the floor, leaning against the 
wall, are fragments, and a complete compartment of a 
Mosaic or Tessellated Pavement, found at Witliington, 
in Gloucestershire; which were presented to the Museum, 
by Henry Brooke, Esq., in 1811. 

Ralph. — What is this large plaster-cast, on the table 
in the centre of the room, defended by a glass case ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That is a model of the Shield of 
Achilles, designed by the celebrated Sculptor, Flaxman, 
from the description in Homer s Iliad. 

The objects on the side tables are models of Cromlechs : 
those on one table being (1.) the Cromlech at Plas- 
Newydd, in the Isle of Anglesey; and (2.) that at 
DuflFrin, in South Wales ; those on the other table, (3.) 
Trevethy Stones, near St. Cleer ; (4.) Chun Quoit ; and 
5 .) Lanyon Quoit, all in Cornwall. 
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FIFTH ROOM. 

Ralph. — The contents of this Room appear to be of 
a somewhat different character from most of the speqn 
mens of ancient art we have hitherto inspected. 

Mr. Edwards. — They are so ; for these are Roman 
Sepulchral Monuments. Many of them exhibit Inscrip- 
tions and Bas-relie&, indicating the names and conditions 
of the persons whom they commemorate, or more generally 
referring to their purpose as funereal memorials. 

No. 1. is a Sepulchral Urn, with a Bas-relief in front, 
the subject of which is the Banquet in honour of the 
Dead, Ccena Feralis. From the circumstance of the 
Urn being solid, and having no inscription, it is supposed 
never to have been used, but to have been manufiEtctured 
for sale ; just as marble slabs and tomh-stones are, among 
us, finished just so far as to be suited for any purchaser. 

No. 2. — ^Another Sepulchral Urn, with an Inscription 
in commemoration of Atimetus, an Imperial Freedman. 

No. 3. — A monumental Inscription in memory of M. 
NfiBvius Proculus, who died at the age of twenty-one. 

No. 4. — ^A Sepulchral Urn inscribed to the memory 
of a female named Vemasia Cydas, by her husband 
Vitalis. Below the Inscription under a Pediment are 
the figures of these persons in bas-relief; the monument 
is also pedimented at the top, and ornamented with birds 
and other sculptures ; and on either side of the urn are 
laurel trees. 

No. 6. — A square Sepulchral Urn, in front of which 
are figures of two Eagles, between pillars ornamented 
with wreaths of flowers and foliage ; and above the 
figures is an inscription to L. Lepidius Epaphras. 

No. 6. — Two earthen Olke^ orciicMlax 13td&.^«q>sS^ ^a» 



were used in interring tlie ashes of Slaves and common 
people at Rome. 

No. 8. — A pedimented Um, with the recumbent 
figure of a nian in Avnt ; and below, an inscription com- 
memorating T. TituIenuB Isaarictis. 

No. 11. — An oblong quadrangular Um, Dntamented 
at the sidce with iigurea of GrifTonB, and inscribed to Silia 

No. 12. — A Sepulchral Vase, or basin-shaped Um, 
decorated all round the exterior with branches and fo- 
liage intermingled with birds and lizards. 




Ralph. — The next monument (No. IS,) exhibita a 
number of figures on the front : can you give ns an 
explanation of the design of the artist ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The subject of this sculptuie is 
evidently a scene of domestic lamentation over the corpse 
of a female. This baa-relief decorated the front of the 
Sarcophagus; and at the mdes are carved fignrea of 
Griffons. The following descriptive explanation of the 
figures here delineated has been given by Bartoli, in 
his work on Roman Antiquities. " The monm&l 
lamentations of a whole family around the funeral conch 
of a deceased female ; the Father sitting at the head of 
the corpse, with his toga torn and his head covered, in 
token of mouming. The Mother seated at the feet 
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veiled ; both loaning on their elbows, absorbed in grief. 
One sister behind the Mother, with her hair unbound ; 
another in the act of unbinding her tresses. Among 
those near, another throws her arms about and spreads 
lier hands in an agony of sorrow ; and a fourth brushes 
the tears from her eyes with her fingers. The servants 
stand on one side, in mute distress. Below the couch is 
a dog gnawing a cake or collop of meat ; intended to be 
committed to the funeral pile with other favourite 
objects of the defunct." The attitudes of the femal«a 
behind the mother may remind you of Vii^il's animated 
description of the fuoeral rites with whi<^ the Trojan 
women bewailed the death of Pallas, the son of Evander, 
and friend of Maeaa*. 




Below the rase last mentioned is the ftont of a sepul- 
chral Um, on whic^ Appears a female tecumbent on a 
couch, on either »de of which are the busts of a man and 
a woman ; and beneath, an inscription commemorating 
Cornelia Servanda and Cornelia Onesima, purporting 
that this um was inscribed by S. Cornelius Diadumenus 

■ "Cinilm omnii hmiiluiu|ue msaut, TiojaniquB turbi, 
Et mceatum IlitdM erittem de nior« lolalit." 
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aa a memorial of his wife Contelia Setvaada, and hia 
domeBtio slftve Cornelia Onedma. The busts must be 
those of Diadumenus and his coosott, sad the recnmbent 
figure is identified by the inscriptiou Cor. Onerimt, who, 
as appeals &om the other inscriptifHi, died when nine 
years, five months, and twenty-eight days old. 

Ralph. — WTiat is the next monument ? 

Mh. Edwards. — No. 14 is a Sepulchral Urn in the 
shape of a eircular temple, with a tablet in front in- 
scribed to the memory of Serullia Zoumenea, by her 
son Prosdecius ; and above it are figures of Genii, Birds, 
IJzards, and other unimalii. 

No. IS. — An altar-shaped Um, with a tablet, sup- 
ported by Cupids, dedicated to the memory of P. Licinius 
Succesaus, (who died at the age of thirteen) by hb un- 
fortunate parents, Comicus and Auriola. 




No. 17 is an upright Sepulchral Urn, with pilasters 
st the sides ornamented with spiral vine-bmnches ; and 
between them a tablet inscribed to Cossutia Prima, with 
an arabesque embellishment above, and a winged boy 
driving four horses in a car, below. 

No. 18, — A Sepulchral Urn, in front of which are 
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figures of female Genii, supporting a wreath of oak- 
leaves, encircling an inscription to T. Claudius Lupercus. 

No. 21. — An Etruscan cinerary Urn, of baked clay, 
on the cover of which is a recumbent female figure ; 
and on the front a bas-relief representation of the hero 
Echetles, fighting with a plough-share on the side of the 
Greeks at the battle of Marathon. [Duplicate, No. 24.] 

No. 26. — An oval Vase of alabaster, with an inscrip- 
tion to Flavia Valentina. 

No. 27. — A square Sepulchral Urn, the front of which 
is decorated with lateral pilasters of the Ionic order, 
and an inscription within a tablet, to Junia Pieris, whose 
bust is seen below in a frame supported by Griffons. 

No. 29. — A square Urn, the sides of which are orna- 
mented with sculptured roses, and the front with figures 
of birds and festoons of flowers : at the upper part is a 
tablet with the name of Coelia Asteris. 

No. 30. — An oval Urn of marble, fluted, and having 
a tablet inscribed to P. Octavius Secundus. 

No. 30.* — A sepulchral Vase with handles, of yellow 
Alabaster, uninscribed. 

No. 81. — A testamentary inscription, imperfect at the 
beginning ; which was cut from a sepulchral cippus, or 
dwarf column ; discovered in 1776, at the Villa PeUuchi, 
near Rome. 

No. 32. — A Sepulchral Urn, in front of which are 
represented two Storks destroying a serpent, with an in- 
scription commemorating Pompeius Locusto, Attilia 
Clodia his wife, and their son. At the back are seen 
two Storks drinking. 

No. 33. — A Sepulchral Urn exhibiting the front of a 
pedimented building, with columns and pilasters dividing 
it into four compartments, in the first of which is an 
inscription to C. Magius Pal. Heraclides. 

No. 34. — An Etruscan cmexary \3to. q?1 "Ws^^^ ^S5»i-» 
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with a bas-relief in front, representing the &tal combat 
between Eteodes and Polynices, the Theban Brothers ; 
the Furies standing near them with their blazing torches. 

No. 35. — ^A Sarcophagus, on the front of which the mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche is represented in has relief. 

No. 36. — A square sepulchral Urn, with a tablet in 
front inscribed to D. Albiccus Licinus ; with allegorical 
ornaments at the sides of the tablet. 

No. 37. — An elegant Sepulchral Vase, with ears or 
handles in the shape of Masks of Bacchus, from which 
descend vine branches, inclosing an inscription to Flavia 
£unya by her husband Titius Justus. 

No. 38.* — ^A plain Sepulchral Vase, of yellow ala- 
baster. 

No. 39. — Another alabaster Urn of a different shape 
from the preceding. Part of the surface of this urn has 
been newly polished, so as to give an idea of its original 
state. 

No. 40. — ^An altar-shaped Urn, with rams* heads and 
other figures in front ; and an inscription to Isochryses, 
by his Slave Junia Lais. 

Ralph. — Is it possible that a master should have been 
iudebted to his Slave for a Sepulchral Monument ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The circumstance appears incon- 
sistent, and therefore improbable to us, in conse- 
quence of the difference of our manners and customs 
from those of the Romans. Domestic slavery has been 
unknown in this country for some centuries, whereas it 
was universal among the Greeks and Romans, as it was 
till lately in the West Indies. It proves what some 
ignorant persons have discredited, that individuals in the 
state of servitude possessed independent property, and 
were sometimes, if not generally, treated in such a man- 
ner by their proprietors as to be deeply sensible of the 
emotiojiB of gratitude and affection. 
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No. 42. — The front of a Sepulchral Urn, decorated 
at the top with figures of Birds, and heneatli them is a 
tablet with an inscription to Flavia Provincia. 

No. 43. — A Sepulchral Urn, in front of which is a 
tablet supported by two Eagles, and inscribed to Pilia 
Philtata, by her Husband M. Pilius £ucarpus. 

No. 44. — The front of a Sarcophagus, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorating a boy five years old named Isidorus. 

On the floor, in the centre of this apartment, is a 
Roman tessellated pavement, five feet and a half square, 
formed of black, white, and red dice, arranged in a sim- 
ple pattern. It was found in 1805, about eleven feel 
below the surface of the earth, and twenty-five feet 
westward of the gate of the Bank of England opening 
into Lothbury; and it was presented to the British 
Museum, by the Directors of the Bank, in 1806. 



SIXTH ROOM. 

Mb, Edwards. — We now emerge from among the 
tombs, and find ourselves again surrounded by specimens 
of ornamental Sculpture : though in this apartment we 
shall meet with bas-reliefs which belonged to funeral 
monuments; but most of these antiquities are of a 
different description. 

Ralph. — Are these Sculptures the works of Greek or 
Roman Artists ? 

Mr, Edwards. — Some of them are manifestly Grecian, 
others decidedly of Roman workmanship ; and seveml 
are imitations of the productions of Greek mastei's, by 
artists who flourished under the Roman Empire. 

No. 1 is a Medallion, exhibiting the bust in i^ra^lo. 
of some Greek Philosopher. \T)v\^'\i<i^\.fe^'^Q.'^^ 

o 
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No. 2. — A bas-relief which formed part of a Sarco- 
phagus : it displays several figures in female attire, and 
one, distinguished by holding a sword and a shield, is 
intended for Achilles, taking leave of the daughters of 
Lycomedes, King of Scyros, before he proceeded to the 
Siege of Troy. 

No. 3. — Another bas-relief taken from a Sarcophagus, 
the subject of which is the flagellation of a Satyr by two 
Fauns. 

No. 4. — ^A bas-relief, representing the celebration of a 
marriage among the Romans : also from a Sarcophagus. 

No. 5. — The front of a Sarcophagus, on which are 
displayed, in bas-relief, the Nine Muses, distinguished 
by their several attributes. 

Ralph. — In what order are the Muses arranged, in 
this piece of sculpture ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The first is Clio, exhibited writing 
on a tablet ; the second Calliope, holding a volume or 
roll of parchment, or papyrus ; the third Erato, with 
her left hand on a psaltery ; the fourth Melpomene, dis- 
tinguished by the tragic mask, and having in her right 
hand a club ; the fifth Euterpe, holding the double 
pipe ; the sixth I'halia, with the pedum and comic mask, 
which (as I observed just now, in noticing the objects 
in another room,) are the usual attributes of the Muse 
of Comedy. The seventh figure is that of Terpsichore, 
who is represented playing on a lyre; the eighth is 
Urania, designated by the globe in her hand ; and the 
tenth Muse is Polyhymnia, leaning on a column. 

No. 6 is a bas-relief, in which a Faun, assisted by two 
Boys, one of whom has wings like a Cupid, is carrying 
an intoxicated Satyr. 

No. 7. — A bas-relief from a Sarcophagus, representing 
a Carpentum or Funeral Car, in the shape of a Grecian 
temple, dmwn by four horaes. 
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No. 9.-^The front of a Sarcophagus, exhibitiDg figures 
of six Amazons in a recumbent posture. 

No. 10. — Part of a Sarcophagus, on which is a bas- 
relief, representing Bacchus resting on the shoulder of a 
Faun, under a sort of portico formed by Ionic columns 
and terminal pillars. 

No. 11. — A portion of a Sarcophagus, displaying the 
figure of a man with a manuscript in his hand, sitting in 
a pedimental recess ; and a Female, supposed to be one 
of the Muses, standing before him holding a mask. 

No. 12. — The Front of a Sarcophagus, with a bas- 
relief, representing a Bacchanalian procession, in which 
there are numerous figures. 

No. 13. — The Heads of Paris and Helen, sculptured 
in high-relief. 

No. 14. — The front of a Sarcophagus, on which is a 
bas-relief, exhibiting Genii supporting vaiious pieces of 
armour : with an inscription to Sallustius lasius, on a 
shield in the centre. 

No. lo. — A Head of Jupiter, finely sculptured. 

No. 16. — A terminal Statue of a Youth, in the Costume 
of the God Mercury. 

No. 17. — ^A votive Altar, sacred to Apollo. 

No. 18. — A Female Head, supposed to have been 
intended for one of the Muses. 

No. 19. — An Altar of Roman work, ornamented with 
figures, relating to the Worship of Isis. On the Altar 
is placed a triple-formed Statue of Diana, (Diana 
Trifcrmi8\ such as the Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to erect on the public roads, where they 
divided into different branches. There is a Latin in- 
scription on the basis of this Statue, purporting that it 
was erected by iElius Barbatus, an imperial freedman, 
who was bailiff of the village or district where it %\Si<^^. 

02. 
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No. 20 is a torso of a beautiful Statue of V^ius, on a 
wooden pedestal of modem workmanship. 

No. 21. — The figure of a Swan, sculptured in red 
marble. 

No. 22. — A Statue of Cupid, represented in the act of 
bending his bow. Supposed to be a copy of a celebrated 
work of Praxiteles. 

Ralph. — Is this bas-relief (No. 23) a sepulchral 
monument ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I believe it is not. It exhibits a man 
seated, holding in his right hand the model of a foot, and 
resting his left on the shoulder of a little boy beside him. 
Before him is the figure of a girl standing in the attitude 
of attention. On the cornice of the pediment above, is 
inscribed, in old Greek characters, the name SANGUinos. 
Dr. Askew considered this sculpture as a votive memo- 
rial, presented to Esculapius by the Athenian General 
Xanthippus, who was wounded in the foot at the battle 
of Mycale, where he commanded the Grecian fleet, and 
defeated the Persians, 479 B. C. 

RAiiPH. — Was it usual for persons on recovering from 
the effects of wounds, or other bodily injuries, to testify 
their thankfulness for being cured by votive tablets of 
this kind ? 

Mr. Edwards. — It seems to have been a very com- 
mon custom to consecrate votive offerings of some de- 
scription or other, on such occasions ; and we shall find 
many specimens of tablets and other objects which had 
been thus dedicated when we survey the collections in 
the tliirteenth room, and in the Elgin Gallery. 

Ralph. — What are the next objects for our notice ? 

Mr. Edwards. — We have here a Roman Altar, 
No. 24, decorated with figures relating to the religious 
mysteries of the Egyptians. On this altar stands a 
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Statue of a Satyr, or of the God Pan, with hairy knees, 
and the legs of a Goat. This Deity, called by Ovid, 
in his Metamorphoses, Semicaper Pan, was worshipped 
by the inhabit^ts of the city of Mendes, in Egypt, ac- 
cording to HerodotQB. 

No 26 is the Head of an Amazon ; a specimen of 
early Gi'ccian Sculpture. 

No. 26. — A Group in marble, representing the Goddess 
of Victory, as a winged Female, armed with a knife, 
about to slaughter a Bull for eacrifice. Plutarch infonns 
us, that the sacrijice of a Bull, by a victorious general, 
constituted a part of the Bolenmities in the military 
triumphs of the Romans. This seems to have* been a 
l^vourite subject with ancient Sculptors. Three repe- 
titious of it, with some variations, occur among the bas- 
relie& in the first Room. 
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No. 27. — A bust of the Roman Emperor Hadrian. 

No. 28. — A bas-relief, exhibiting the figure of a 
female Bacchante, in flowing drapery, holding in her 
right hand the sacrificial knife, and in the left carrying 
the hind quarters of a kid. This sculpture is supposed 
to have decorated one of the sides of a triangular Cande- 
labrum. 

No. 29. — A bust of the Roman Emperor Severus. 

No. 30. — A Sarcophagus, with a shield or patera in 
the centre, on which is the portrait of an elderly man, 
supported by two-winged Genii. Upon this monument 
are placed three tiles of baked clay, brought from 
Athens : each ornamented with a border of the honey- 
suckle pattern, and having in the centre a lion s head, 
forming a spout for carrying off rain-water. 

No. 32. — A Head of the Younger Faustina, the Wife 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

No. 33. — A Sepulchral Cippus, resembling an Altar, 
with an inscription in front commemorating Viria Primi- 
tiva, the wife of L. Virius Helius : below are festoons 
suspended from the heads of rams and goats, with figures 
of two Sphinxes, the God Pan, and sacrificial emblems. 

No. 34. — A Statue in bronze, with inlaid work, of a 
Roman Soldier in armour: supposed by some Anti- 
quaries to have been designed for the Emperor Nero. 

No. 35. — A Figure of an Eagle, standing on a rock 
which IS of modern workmanship, as are also the feet of 
the eagle. 

No. 36. — A mutilated Statue of Diana, the head and 
arms being wanting ; but from the remnant of a flaming 
torch attached to the shoulder, this is considered as a 
figure of Diana Lucifera, who is thus represented on 
medallions of the Emperors M. Aurelius and Caracalla. 

No. 37.— A Greek Sepulchral Monument, with a 
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bas-relief, representing a female in full drapery, 
within a square tablet, over which is inscribed I2IAAA 
MHTPOAOPOY AAOAIKIAA,— " Isias, the daughter of 
Metrodorus of Laodicea;" and above it, under a pedi- 
ment, is a laurel crown encircling the words O AHMOS, 
supposed to denote that the individual for whom the 
monument was erected, on some public occasion, had a 
crown of laurel presented to her hy the people (Ai/fioff). 

No. 88. — The triangular base of a Candelabrum, orna- 
mented at the sides with the attributes of Apollo. 

No. 39.— A Head of Plautilla, the Wife of the 
Emperor Caracalla, by whose order she was murdered, 
in 212. 

No. 40. — A Statue of libera, the Goddess of Festivity, 
sometimes styled the Female Bacchus, being distin- 
guished by similar attributes ; as in tliis figure by the 
ivy garland on her head, the thyrsus and grapes in her 
hands, and the Panther at her feet. 

No. 41. — ^A Head of a young Man wearing a Phrygian 
cap or Mitre: supposed to have belonged to a Statue, 
and variously denominated, Atys, Paris, or Adonis. 

No. 42. — A Head of a Female ; remarkable for the 
peculiar Head-dress. It was found in 1784, near Gen- 
sano. 

Ralph. — Can it be ascertained whom it was intended 
to represent ? 

Mr. Edwarims. — Mr. Towneley supposed it to be an 
ideal figure, in which the artist meant to blend the 
youthiiil beauties of both the sexes. 

No. 43 is a Statue of Ceres, in ample drapery, holding 
in her left hand a basket or vase with flowers : the head 
is crowned in the manner of Isis ; but it is conjectured 
to have belonged originally to another Statue. 

No. 44. — A large Head of the Emperor Nero. 
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No. 45. — A Sepulchral Cippus, ornamented in front 
with a festoon of fruit and foliage, suspended from the 
skulls of bulls, and beneath it birds drinking. 

Upon this monument is placed a Statue of a Fisher-" 
man, with a leather basket on his left arm, and a 
Dolphin at his feet. 

No. 46. — A small scenic figure, seated on a high plinth; 
the face covered by a comic mask resembling some of 
those worn hy the actors in low comedy among the 
Romans. 

No. 47.^ — A Head, supposed to have been designed 
for that of Diomed, or some other hero celebrated by 
Homer. 

No. 48. — A small Statue of Jupiter seated, with his 
usual attributes, and also the dog Cerberus, denoting the 
two-fold character of the Deity, as presiding over the 
upper and lower worlds. 

No. 49. — A Greek Sepulchral Monument, commemo> 
rating Democles, the son of Democles; with figures in 
bas-relief, and an inscription in elegiac verse. 

No. 50. — A votive Altar, dedicated to Bacchus ; with 
a bas-relief in front, representing Silenus riding on a 
Panther. 

Upon this Altar stands a votive Statue of a Fisherman, 
with a Roman mantle fastened by a fibula or buckle on 
his right shoulder, and by a girdle round his wcdst; 
holding in his right hand a small fish, and in the left a 
basket. 

No. 51. — A bust of the Emperor Caracalla, the head 
of which alone is antique. It was discovered in 1776, 
in the garden belonging to a nunnery, at Quattro Fon- 
tane, on the Esquiline Hill, at Rome ; at the depth of 
about thirty-three feet from the surface. 



OP ANTIQOITIBB.— 



No. C2. — Two Hounds Mtfii^, e 
ear of the other, as if in play. 




No. 53. — A bust of a young num, in a Roman toga ; 
auppoBed to be a portrdt of Marcellus, the Nephew of 
Augustus ; Bud the subject of the Panegyric of Virgil, 
in his Catalogue of illustrioua Romans, iatrodueed into 
the Sixth boolc of the ^neis. 

No. 64, — A baa-relief representing the interview be- 
tween Priam and Achilles, in which the former begs the 
body of his son Hector, slain by Achilles before the walls 
of Tioy. This scene, so admirably described by Homer, 
in the last book of the Iliad, was a favourite subject for 
their designs among ancient Sculptors. 

Above this piece of Sculpture is the head of a yonng 
girl, remarkable for tho elaborate manner in which the 
arrangement of the hair is represented. 

No. 55. — A bust of the Emperor Gordian the Elder. 

No. 56. — A figure of a winged Sphinx seated ; which 
formed part of the base of a Candelabrum. 

No. 67.~The fcont of the cover of a large Sarco- 



phagua, on which ia a bas-rdje^ repreaentiog a group of 
Cattle, and two Fanns. 

Upon this are two ornamented tiles of baked clay, 
liroaght from Athens. And nnderneath are placed frag- 
ments of StatDea; and a Illask of Bacchna. 

No. 58.— A Head of the Empress Ssbina, the Wife of 
Hodrisn, with a peculiar kind of head-dress. 

No. 69. — A Sepulchral Cippus ; upon which is placed 
a figure of a Crocodile, bearing on his back an Egyptian 
tumbler or posture-master, resting on hia breast and 
hands, with his feet pointed upwards. 




No. CO. — A Statue of a Female, seated on a rock, and 
holding in her left hand a lyre. On the plinth is in- 
scribed the tide EYM0Y2IA — " Harmony." 

No. 61. — A Bust of a Man, with part of the cJUamyr 
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or clos&, covering the left shoulder : an inscription on 
the plinth denotes that the hust was dedicated hy L. 
^milius Fortunatus, to his most excellent friend — 
{amico optimo). 

No. 62. — A Statue of Hercules seated on a rock, 
holding apples in his right hand, and his cluh in the left. 
The apples are supposed to represent those stolen from 
the gardens of the Hcsperides ; hut the arms are modem 
restorations ; and it is questionahle whether they have 
heen properly adapted. 

No. 63. — A Sepulchral Inscription, in Greek, to 
Exacestes and his wife Metreis ; with a has-relief repre- 
senting those persons, and two of their children. 

No. 64. — The front of a votive altar, with an inscrip-. 
tion praying for the safe return of the Emperor Severus 
and his family from some expedition. This piece of 
sculpture affords evidence of the truth of the statement 
of Roman historians that Caracalla, after having caused 
his hrother and colleague in the empire, Geta, to he put 
to death, also ordered that his name should he ohliterated 
from monuments on which it had heen inscrihed in 
every part of the Roman Empire. Hence, the hlanks 
in this inscription: and others have been discovered 
mutilated in the same manner. 

Upon the altar is placed a small Statue of a Female, 
playing on a lyre : supposed to he designed for one of 
the Muses. 

No. 65. — A Bust of a Female ; designed, according to 
some, as a representation of Domitia, while others sup- 
pose it was meant for her daughter Messalina, the 
infamous wife of the Emperor Claudius. 

No. Q^. — A Statue, composed of the head and body of 
a Female, united to a terminus; holding in her right hand 
a bunch of grapes, and in her left a Stork pecking at theixu 
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No. 67. — A votive altar dedicated to Bona Dea Anni- 
anensis^ a Groddess worshipped in the city of Anagnia. 

Ralph. — Pray who was this Goddess of Anagnia ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I imagine that she is here styled Dea 
Annianensis because the persons who dedicated the altar 
belonged to the city of Anagnia, now called Anagni, in 
the territories of the Pope, 32 miles E. S. E. of Rome. 
The deity called by the Romans Bona Dea, according 
to their mythology, was the wife of Faunas, a sylvan 
god, identified by some with Pan. The mysteries of 
this goddess could be celebrated by none but females; 
and not only were men excluded, but if there were any 
statues or pictures of males in the apartment in which 
the women assembled to worship Bona Dea, it was 
requisite that such figures should be veiled during the 
continuance of the ceremonies. Both Seneca and Juvenal 
mention this practice ; but according to the latter, this 
seeming sanctity served only as a cloak for the grossest 
licentiousness. 

No. 68. — A Head of Jupiter Serapis ; crowned with 
the Modius, or Measure for Grain, the characteristic 
symbol of Isis. 



SEVENTH ROOM. 



Ralph. — This room seems to be but scantily fur- 
nished with antiquities ; which however are of a different 
kind from those we have already inspected. What i& 
there deserving of notice in these blocks of metal ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are objects which have puzzled 
some Antiquaries, who have been foiled in their at- 
tempts to interpret the inscriptions on the surfaces of 
these masses, which are pigs of lead, two of them marked 
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with the name of the Emperor Hadrian, one with that 
of Domitian, and the others with inscriptions probably 
relating to private individuals. They are interesting as 
memorials of the state of the arts in Britain under the 
government of the Romans, by whom lead mines in 
Derbysliire and elsewhere appear to have been exten- 
sively worked. The smelted metal was doubtless cast 
into such blocks as these, and marked in a particular 
manner, in pursuance of fiscal regulations. 



EIGHTH ROOM. 



Mr. Edwards. — Here we have specimens of the 
Sepulchral Antiquities of Egypt, a country celebrated 
for ages past on account of the laborious attention paid 
by the living to the preservation of the relics of frail 
mortality. 

Ralph. — Are there any circumstances known of the 
history of the Egyptians, or anything relating to their 
religion or government, which may enable antiquaries 
to trace the origin of the funeral rites and ceremonies of 
that people ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Almost all we know concerning the 
history and antiquities of Egypt is derived from the 
accounts of Greek w^riters, who visited that country 
after the latest dynasties of their native sovereigns had 
terminated ; or from the intelligence gleaned by subse- 
quent travellers, Greeks or Romans, who lived and wTote 
when Egypt had been for centuries subjected to the rule 
of foreigners, whose ascendancy led to the introduction of 
new forms of worship and modes of thinking, which 
must have greatly modified and partially superseded 
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the religious creed and usages of the aboriginal popu- 
lation. 

Ralph. — Do you then think the observations of 
Herodotus relative to the opinions of the ancient 
Egj^tians concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
the connexion between that doctrine and the practice of 
embalming the dead, to be undeserving of attention ? 

Mr. Edwards. — By no means. But though the 
statement of the Grecian historian be admitted to be a 
correct report of the information he received from 
Egyptian priests who lived when their country was a 
province of Persia, and if we allow that they delivered a 
fair account of the doctrines which then prevailed, it 
will not follow that their opinions exhibited the ancient 
faith of their nation in its purity, or that they possessed 
authentic memorials of the certain origin of the rites and 
ceremonies which they practised. Herodotus therefore 
could only lay before his readers a relation of the pro- 
fessed tenets of the Egyptian priesthood in the fifth 
century before the Birth of Christ; but his narrative 
after all is curious and interesting, and may with advan- 
tage be compared with the results of the researches of 
recent travellers and men of science. 

Ralph. — What arc the specimens in these cases ? 

Mr. Edwards — No. 1. exhibits the coffin or wooden 
case of an Egyptian Mummy, which w^as brought to 
England by Mr. E. Wortley Montagu, British Ambfis- 
sador at Constantinople ; and presented to the Trustees 
of this Museum, by King George III., in 1766. It 
appears from the vast multitude of mummies that have 
been found at different periods, and in difiPerent states of 
preparation, as wx*]l as from the statements of Herodotus 
and others, that the bodies of all dead persons were 
subjected to some mode of embalmment, which it may 
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be supposed was costly and elaborate in proportion td 
the rank and wealth of the subject when living. The 
mummies were all wrapped in cloths and bandages, and 
those of the common people were in that state committed 
to the tomb ; while the more carefully embalmed remains 
of nobler and wealthier persons were inclosed in wooden 
or pasteboard coffins variously ornamented, and generally 
with a painted portrait, as well as with hieroglyphics and 
other characters, as in the example before us. 

In one comer of the same case is a conical vessel of 
baked clay, containing the embalmed body of an Ibis, a 
bird which the Egyptians were accustomed to keep in 
their temples, and treat as an object of the highest 
religious veneration. The lid or painted cover of a 
mummy case is also deposited in this case. 

No. 2 contains two Mummies, as they appear when 
taken out of the coffins in which they are preserved. 
One of these bodies, swathed in the usual manner and 
showily ornamented with strings of coloured glass beads, 
was taken out of the case just described. The other 
mummy has the covering of the &ce gilt, and is else- 
where adorned with paintings. 

In the lower part of this case is placed a small painted 
chest inclosing the mummy of a child. Here likewise 
are mummies of Cats, reckoned among the sacred animals 
by the Egyptians ; who, according to Diodorus, put to 
death a Roman for accidentally killing a cat, at Alex- 
andria, notwithstanding the king himself inteifered to 
protect the unfortunate object of £Einatic fury. 

No. 3 contains a mummy chest, or coffin, from which 
the latter of the two mummies above described was 
taken. It was found in one of the Catacombs at Sak- 
kara, about four leagues south-west of Cairo; and 
brought to England about 1722^ by Colonel William 
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Lethieullier, who bequeathed it to the British Museum. 
Here also are two small mummy chests, containing the 
embalmed bodies of infants; a basket with specimens 
of Egyptian bread or biscuit ; pieces of broken pottery, 
with Greek and Egyptian inscriptions, and other antiqui- 
ties. 

No. 4 consists of a collection of Jars or Vases, with 
covers representing the heads of Egyptian deitiea, or of 
sacred animals, as the hawk, the jackall, and the baboon. 
Such jars have been commonly called Canopuses, &om 
the name of one of the gods of Egypt, who was wor- 
shipped under such a figure. 

No. 5. — Bronze figures, including three stringed in- 
struments of music called Sistrums. 

No. 6 comprises a collection of images of the Egyp- 
tian divinities, and objects of religious veneration, 
belonging to different ages. Here are wooden idols; 
others of Roman workmanship, supposed to be as old as 
the reign of Hadrian, who sanctioned, by his patronage 
and example, the worship of the Gods of Egypt ; Basi- 
lidian idols and amulets — so called from Basilides, an 
Alexandrian heretic, in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, who mingled with the doctiines of the Grospel 
many of the extravagant superstitions of his native 
country, and became the founder of a sect which sub- 
sisted till the fifth century : besides these we have here 
small figures of idols carved in basalt ; and sculptured 
ScarabcBiy or Beetles, which have been found in mum- 
mies. 

No. 7 contains a collection of idols of ancient Egypt, 
formed of porcelain or pottery. 

No. 8. — Fragments of small statues, some of marble, 
and others of basalt and alabaster ; with perfect images 
of the Gods Harpocrates or Horus, and Anubis, and a 
figure of a baboon. 
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No. 9. — A bas-relief in wood; idol statues of the 
same material ; and an image of Osiris in bronze. 

No. 11. — An Egyptian painting, from the breast of a 
mummy. 

No. 12. — The bones of an Ibis, a bird of the curlew 
kind, which had been embalmed. 

Ralph. — I suppose this is the bird mentioned by 
Herodotus, as the object of religious veneration among 
the Egyptians, on account of its services in diminishing 
the multitude of noxious reptiles with which the country 
was infested. 

Mr. Edwards. — It is now generally admitted, on 
the authority of Cuvier, that the Ibis is, as I have said, 
a congener of the curlew ; but the circumstance of its 
being a serpent-eater, as represented by the Grecian his- 
torian, has been contradicted. 

Nos 13 and 14 are specimens of the Language of the 
ancient Egyptians, written on papyrus. These are 
objects of curiosity, both on account of the material of 
which they consist, and on account of the characters of 
which the writing is formed ; which however is unin> 
telligible. Such characters have been termed Enchorial, 
and are to be distinguished from Hieroglyphics, which 
are traced figures of real objects, or conventional 
signs of words as well as things, while the Enchorial 
characters are supposed to be signs of letters or syl- 
lables. 

No. 15.— A Mummy Case or coffin, diflFerently orna- 
mented &om those before noticed. 
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NINTH, OR ANTE-ROOM. 

Mr. Edivards. — The apartments next to be surveyed 
are not on the same level with other parts of the Galleiy 
of Antiquities. There are two rooms, containing valu- 
able collections of the relics of ancient art, chiefly of 
Etruscan, Roman, or Oriental origin, for the purpose of 
inspecting which, we must ascend this staircase on the 
right. 

We are now in the small ante-room, in the centre of 
which, under a bell-glass, stands one of the most curious 
and interesting objects in the whole collection. 

Charles. — Really, Sir, if you had not directed our 
attention to this urn or vase, with figures on its surface, 
1 should have passed it, as an object not remarkable fbr 
its beauty or value. 

Mr. Edwards. — As it could not be expected that 
you should as yet have had opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the history of the fine arts among the 
ancients, your neglect of this exquisite production of 
the taste and skill of some unknown artist of former 
times is excusable. 

This is the Barberini, or as it has been since called, 
the Portland Vase. 

Ralph. — I have heard the Barberini Vase mentioned 
as a very beautiful object ; and I am happy to have an 
opportunity for inspecting it, especially as 1 hope you will 
favour us with such information relative to its history 
and design, as may gratify our curiosity, and contribute 
to the improvement of our taste and judgment. 

Mr. Edwards. — This relic of antiquity was dis- 
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covered, about the middle of the sixteenth century, at a 
place called Monte Del Grano^ two miles and a half 
from Rome, on the road to Frascati, the ancient Tuscu- 
lum. It was included in a marble sarcophagus, within 
a sepulchral vault or chamber, which appears to have 
been the tomb of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
and his mother Mamsea. For more than two himdred 
years this Vase constituted the most valuable ornament 
of the Barberini Palace, at Rome. In 1770 it was pur- 
chased by Sir William Hamilton, then British Ambas- 
sador at Naples, and more celebrated as an antiquary 
than as a diplomatist. He sold it to the late Duchess 
of Portland, and in 1810 it was munificently presented 
to the British Museum, by his Grace the present Duke 
of Portland. The Vase is composed of glass tinged of a 
purple or dark blue colour, probably by oxide of cobalt, 
or oxide of copper. On its surface are several figures 
formed of white enamel, in relief, the delicate tint 
of which is most tastefully contrasted with the deep 
azure ground on which they are laid. As to the subject 
to which these groups relate, different opinions have 
been entertained. Dr. J. Glen King, in " Observations 
on the Barberini Vase ; " read before the Society of An- 
tiquaries, Nov. 30, 1786, has attempted to show that the 
figures on one side of this vase have a reference to the 
Birth of the Emperor, and that those on the other side 
refer to the Death of his mother. In the former of these 
groups a Female is represented in a recumbent posture, 
with a Cupid hovering above her head, and a Serpent in 
her lap ; a Young Man on one side supporting her arm, 
and on the other a bearded personage of more mature age, 
attentively regarding her. We learn from history that 
the son of Mamsea received the name of Alexander iqi 
consequence of his having been bom in a temple dedi- 

p2 
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the male is taken for the Emperor, and the female on 
the opposite side for the Goddess of Fortitude, or the 
Genius of Rome. 

Mr. Marsh, F.S.A. in an " Essay on the Cameos of 
the Barherini Vase, with a view to an Explanation of 
them, and their reference to History," agrees with Dr. 
King, in his exposition of the suhject in the group 
first descrihed ; hut he supposes the other set of figures 
to refer, not to the Death of Mamsea, hut to the scan- 
dalous neglect and repudiation of his wife, hy the in- 
famous Heliogahalus, the predecessor of Alexander 
Severus. However, though antiquaries have differed 
concerning the subjects portrayed on this vase, all 
unite in praising the taste and skill of the artist. 

Ralpq. — This is truly a beautiful and interesting 
work of art, notwithstanding the obscurity of the design, 
but I suppose we must not linger too long around this 
centre of attraction. Pray what are the next objects 
for examination ? 

Mr. Edwards. — No. 2 is an antique fresco painting 
of Deer; discovered at Scrofano, about sixteen miles 
from Rome. 

No. 3 is a bas-relief in stucco, the subject of which 
is a winged boy or Genius, with a pedum or bent staff on 
his right shoulder; which has been noticed before as 
the appropriate emblem of the Muse of Comedy. 

No. 4 exhibits a figure of a female, having in her 
hand a patera with a vase on it, painted on stucco. 

No. 5 is an ancient fresco painting, in the arabesque 
style, in which two females are seen seated on the curl- 
ing branches of some plant ; one of them holding a vase, 
and the other a tambourine. Between them is a bas- 
relief in stucco, exhibiting a human head with a wreath 
of ivy ; and below, two birds drinking from & vi«\L 
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The objects marked No. 6, consist of ornamental parts 
of Roman armour discovered in this island. 

No. 7 is a Persian Sextant, an astronomical instm- 
ment. 

In the Cases A and B, and on the shelves C and D, 
are Babylonian and Persepolitan Antiquities ; and others 
from Nineveh and Athens. 

Ralph.— Are not these musical instruments, in the 
glass case opposite the entrance (Case B )? 

Mb. Edwards. — Yes. We have here a Lyre, and 
two Flutes, which were discovered in an ancient tomb, 
near Athens. And on shelf D is a Babylonian Brick, 
having the figure of a Dog indented on it, together 
with antique Syriac characters. 



TENTH ROOM. 

COLLECTION OP SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

Ralph. — What are the objects to be noticed in this 
apartment ? 

Mb. Edwabds. — As to their character collectively, 
they consist principally of Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan 
works of art, including a numerous collection of Etruscan 
Vases. In cases 1, 2, »3, 4, are bronze figures of the 
Penates, domestic Deities, or Genii, worshipped by 
the Romans. The lower division of these cases contains 
some large bronze vessels, one of them a circular deep 
patera, the handles of which exhibit the fonns of two 
serpents, each having an egg in its mouth, and under- 
neath is seen the Gorgon shield of Minerva. Case 5 
contains a Raven, of the natural size, in bronze, of admi* 
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rable workmanship; supposed to have been associated 
with a Statue of Apollo. Here also are seven bronze 
Candelabra, of different forms. 

Case 6 affords specimens of ancient glass, as cinerary 
Urns and Lachrymatories. One of them contains half 
consumed bones wrapped in cloth made of the mineral 
called Asbestos, the flexible fibres of which fonn an 
incombustible texture, which was used by the Romans 
and other ancient people who burnt the bodies of their 
dead, to prevent their relics from being intermixed with 
those of animals, sometimes consumed with them, or 
with fragments of the fuel ; as I mentioned in giving 
an account of the contents of another apartment. These 
glass vessels afford ample evidence of the skill of the 
ancients in the art of making coloured or stained 
glass. 

Case 7 presents a variety of Necklaces, Earringa, and 
other trinkets made of gold, and sometimes adorned with 
gems. Among these antiquities are a bulla, (worn as 
an ornament by young persons of distinguished families 
among the Romans ;) and a large patera, found at Gir- 
genti, in Sicily, the ancient Agrigentum ; the surface 
of this vessel being decorated with embossed figures of 
Bulls; perhaps in allusion to the well-known brazen 
Bull of Phalaris, tyrant or king of the Agrigentines. In 
this case is likewise a copious collection of sculptured 
Soarabm or beetles, (probably Egyptian ;) and engraved 
gems. These objects were not all collected by Sir W. 
Hamilton; some of them having been included in 
cabinets of antiquities formed by Mr. Towneley, and 
the Rev. C. M. Cracherode. 

Ralph .^ — What are the contents of the next cases? 

Mr. Edwards. — The 8th, 9th, and 10th cases con. 
tain numerous funereal Urns, and Vases of various kinds -^ 
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Ks are placed npMi tfa 




Case 11 exhibits Fignres of Waniors, on 
in high relief; specimeiu of ancient art ex 
in silver; ancient geme, from the collections of C 
Towneley, Esq., R. Payne Knight, Esq., and th( 
Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode ; besides these, be 
heads carved in ivory ; and a small specimen of 
lated, or Mosaic work. 

Chari,i«. — What is this little bronze figure, ■ 
label under it f 

Mb. Edwards. — It was found, as the label stt 
digging to lay the foundation of one of the pi 
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London Bridge, in the bed of the Thames. It is a male 
figure, and from the ci'escent on the head, it was probably 
intended for Deus LunuSy the Moon, worshipped as a 
male deity in some parts of the world. 

Cases 12, 13, 14, are occupied by Urns and Vases. 

Case 15 contains Masks, Heads, and other articles in 
terra-cotta ; some of which are interesting, as exhibiting 
specimens of Roman head-dresses. 

In case 16 are small statues, and other articles in terra- 
cotta, as models of masks, heads, hands, and feet. 

Case 17 contains Hindoo, Chinese, and Japanese Gods 
and Goddesses, some of which are gilt and coloured. At 
the bottom of this case are three large Vases, one of glass, 
and two of Alabaster. Here, also, are Medallions of six 
of the Cffisars, namely, Julius, Augustus, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, and Vespasian. 

The following cases, to No. 26, are filled with Urns 
and Vases. 

The contents of case 26 are of a similar character with 
those of case 17. 

Case 28 affords fragments of friezes, in terra-cotta : as 
also do case 32, and case 36. 

The other cases, from No. 29 to No. 35, inclusive, 
contain Urns and Vases. 

The contents of case 37 are a Helmet, with a border 
over the forehead ; Breast-plates, a Roman Standard, 
(Eagle ;) Swords, Belts, Spear-heads, and other weapons, 
and articles of defensive armour. The Helmet was 
discovered at Ribchester, in Lancashire. 

In case 38 are, a Tripod ; a Lectiatemium^ or cover for 
a dining-table ; and two large bronze Candelabra. 

Cases 39—42 contain an abundant collection of Roman 
domestic utensils, in bronze, as Scales, Knives, Paterae, 
Simpula, or Ladles, Mirrors, Lamps, Bells, and Mortars ; 



Measures and Wine-Atrainere ; cnlinary -rem 
candelabra, and other articles. 

Among the objects in the forty-first case is 
Lamp, ornamented with figures, and having a 
wliich it was suspended. 




Beside this is another Lamp, of a correBpondin; 
and also fnmished with a chain, for suspen«oi 
hiljits a figure (standing under an arch) resembl 
and two Lions seated. A( the back of the o 
Bnti([ue Sword, the handle of which is decora 
inlaid work. 

In case 42 are tastefully omameDt^si tripoi 
And at the bottom are a large vase, with a tript 
and ancient swords. 
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Caeea 43 — SI contain Roman Lamps, in tcira-cotta, 
displaying a vast diversity of fanciful forms. 




Case ^2 exhibits specimens of Dice and Tali,small bones, 
used in a certain ganie common among the Romans. 

Case 63 affords Tettera in ivory, bronze, crystal, agate, 
and terra-cotta, of which many appear to have served as 
admission tickets, or tokens, delivered to persons nho 
frequented tlie theatrical and other public esliibitiona. 

Cnse 54 contains fragments of architectural mouldings, 
in porphyry, a poi-tion of a frieze, in roato antico ; with 
other antiquities. 

Case SS displays Stamps for sealing casks of Wine or 
Oil ; case S6, Roman Weights ; case £7, Votive Offerings, 
in bronze. 

Ralph.— What was the nature or deagn of these 
votive bronzes f 

Mr. Bdwabos. — They are in general models of par- 
ticular parts of the human body, which had been affected 
by some dEsease ; and such offerings might be made by 
pei'sons afflicted, in the hope of obtaining relief ; or they 
might be thank-oHerings from those who bad been cu.t«d.. 
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as they imagined, through the influence of the deity or 
deities to whom the dedications were made, or the objects 
consecrated. 

Case 58 contains Mirrors, with figures, some in high 
relief; others with outlined figures only. 

Case 59 exhibits specimens of ancient paintings, from 
Herculaneum. 

Ralph. — There seems to be variety among the con- 
tents of the next case. Pray do they deserve any 
particular notice ? 

Mr. Edwards. — We have in case 60, Mirrors, a 
Patera, the boss of a Shield, and a part of the Scabbard 
of a Parazonium, or Sword of State or Ceremony ; objects 
which might have been passed by, but for the engraved 
ornaments they display : one of the Mirrors indeed exhi- 
bits figures in relief, and is certainly curious. 

Cases 61 — 63 contain pieces of stucco, adorned with 
bas-reliefs : brought from Herculaneum. 

I hardly need tell you that the contents of cases 64 
and 66 are Celts of various descriptions, since you have 
seen many of those rude instruments before. 

Case 65 comprises miscellaneous articles, some of 
which are curious. 

In case 67 we find a marble Patera, discovered in the 
ruins of a villa at the ancient Tibur, now Tivoli, em- 
bellished by the taste of its imperial proprietor Hadrian, 
in the second century. Here also are specimens of Roman 
work in enamel ; and half calcined figs, from Herculaneum. 

Case 68 contains bronze Bracelets {Armilla) for men ; 
case 69 a capacious Patera, of Oriental Jasper ; cups of 
Agate, Crystal, and other mineral substances. 

Cases 70 — 72 exhibit articles for domestic purposes ; 
and some used to confine parts of dress ; as buckles and 
brooches. 
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Case 75 affords specimens of the Locks and Keys used 
by the Romans. 

The contents of case 76 are spears, knives, and other 
instruments of iron and steel ; those^ of case 77, bits, 
spurs, chains, and ornaments for harness ; and in case 78 
are bronze articles, the names and uses of which anti- 
quaries have not been able to discover. 

All the remaining cases are filled with Vases of Grecian 
workmanship, as may be concluded from their having 
been discovered in the southern part of Italy, which was 
settled at an early period by Greek colonists. Most of 
these vessels are embellished with paintings, the subjects 
of which are chiefly mythological, the designs often 
tasteful and elegant. 

Ralph. — ^Are there no more pooms to be inspected in 
this direction ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^No : we must now revisit the lower 
story, where there are several interesting portions of the 
collection to be examined. The rooms beyond this are 
the private apartments of the Keeper of the Antiquities. 
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Ralph. — What is the general character of the antique 
curiosities collected in this apartment ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are mostly, though not ex- 
clusively, the productions of Greek or Roman artists. 

No. 1 is a fragment of a sepulchral Monument, with a 
Greek inscription to the memory of a girl named Abeita, 
stating her age ; namely, a year and two months. The 
marble has a figure of the deceased, in a sitting posture, 
with a dog behind her. Here also we have a fragment 
of a marble mask of Bacchus. 
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No. 3 includes (1.) part of a funereal monnment, on 
which is represented a man leading a Bull. (2.) An ar- 
chitectural fragment, being part of the capital of a pilas- 
ter. (3.) A bas-relief, representing a chariot race, in the 
circus, the charioteers being Grenii, or winged youths. 
(4.) A part of a sepulchral monument, with a Greek in- 
scription to a female named Eporia ; who is represented 
on it in a sitting posture, grasping the hand of a man 
standing before her. 

No. 4 is a bas-relief, on which ai'e figures, supposed 
to be Jupiter and Ceres, standing, and each holding a Cor- 
nucopia. 

Charles. — Pray, Sir, what is a Cornucopia ? I 
perceive nothing in the hands of the figures but short 
truncheons. 

Mr. Edwards. — Cornucopia^ you know, no doubt, is 
a Latin word which signifies the Horn of Plenty. My- 
thologists tell us that Jupiter was nursed in infancy by 
Amalthea, the daughter of a king of Crete, and that she 
fed him mth goat's milk and honey ; and that hence the 
horn of the Goat was regarded as the emblem of plenty. 
There are other legends connected with this story, but 
they are not worth notice. The Cornucopia, when per- 
fect, ought to display a Goat's horn made into a cup, in 
which are seen various fruits, flowers, and foliage. It 
is the appropriate symbol of Ceres, as the Groddess of 
Agriculture ; and the narrative just recounted will show 
that it might likewise be regarded as an attribute of 
Jupiter. 

No. 5 exhibits the sepulchral monument of a person 
named Cassiodorus, as appears from a Greek Epitaph in 
elegiac verse. Three female figures are represented in 
bas-relief, two reclining on a couch, and the third sitting 
on a chair. 

Another piece of antiquity consists of a Saroo^^hagns, 
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on which are figures, emblematic of the pursuits of the 
deceased, who, from an inscription, in twelve Greek 
verses, it appears was named M. Sempronius Neicocrates, 
and was a poet, a musical performer on the lyre ; and 
moreover a merchant dealing in female slaves. 

Here 4s another sepulchral monument, on which the 
deceased is represented as sitting at the funeral feast, 
(^ccena feralis) ; with a veiled female figure at his feet. 

No. 7 comprises several sepulchral monuments : (1.) 
A small bas-relief, in which is delineated a female in a 
sitting posture, veiled. (2.) Another representing a- 
religious procession of females. (3.) A bas-relief, in 
which two men are seen pouring wine into a large vessel ; 
and two others attending a cauldron over a fire. (4.) A 
sepulchral monument representing a man seated on a 
rock, angling ; with a Greek inscription, in memory of 
Asylchus, by his Mend Agathemot€ux)S. (5.) A sepul- 
chral monument, with a representation of a funeral 
banquet. 

No. 8. — (1.) A sepulchral Monument, on which are 
represented a man, with his wife and child, about to per- 
form a sacrifice to the God Serapis^ who is shown as if 
reclining at a banquet, according to the custom of the 
Romans. (2.) A sepulchral monument, with a bas- 
relief, the subject of which is the sacrifice of a pig by a 
family of seven persons. (3.) A bas-relief, on which is 
seen a horse held by a slave ; supposed to have been 
part of a monument of one of the Equites Singulares^ 
Roman Knights, who fought at the left hand of the Em- 
peror. 

No. 9. — A representation, in bas-relief, of the arms 
used by the Dacians and the Sarmatians. The delinea- 
tions correspond with figures of the same objects on 
the pedestal of the Column of Trajan, at Rome, which 
was erected in commemoration of tlae Xxvwsse^^ ^"i *"^SNaik. 
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£mperor over the Barbarous tribes or nations just men- 
tioned. 

No. 10 includes (1.) A sepulchral monument, on 
which are represented the Dioscuri^ (Castor and PoUux), 
standing in a Temple, with an altar between them. (2.) 
Part of a Frieze, exhibiting a Chariot-race betw^een two 
Cupids, whose cars are drawn by Dogs. (3.) A sepul- 
chral monument, so defaced that the subject camiot be 
distinctly made out. 

No. 11 exhibits (1.) a bas-relief, on which is seen a 
Faun, playing on a double pipe; an instrument used 
during dramatic performances among the Romans, 
to which repeated allusions occur in the Comedies of 
Terence. 

Ralph. — I recollect that in the Introductions to the 
^^ AndHa" and the **' PhormiOy* it is stated that the 
music was composed or adapted by Flaccus, the son of 
Claudius, for unequal pipes, "(<t6*w imparibusy* for it is 
said of Flaccus, " modos fecit," 

Mr. Edwards. — lam happy to find that you have 
read and studied the delight^ compositions of Terence 
with so much attention : young persons are too apt to read 
the works of ancient liters as a task, because they are 
not aware how much interesting information may be 
gathered from them. Pray have you any distinct idea of 
the construction and nature of the double or unequal pipe 
of the Romans? 

Ralph. — No, Sir; I can form no clear conception of the 
nature of these musical tubes, therefore I should be 
much gratified to be informed what is your opinion about 
them, or what antiquaries have said on the subject. 

Mr. Edwards. — There may possibly be information in 
the works of learned men, who have written on the his- 
tory of ancient music ; but I must own I am not ac- 
quainted with their opinions. From the bas-relief No. 
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12, Room III., as well as from that now before us, in 
which Fauns are represented playing on double pipes, 
which, either had one mouth-piece, or were so construct- 
ed that both tubes might be made to produce sounds at the 
same time, I should be disposed to conclude that one pipe 
was tuned a third above the other, so that the performer 
could play a sort of duet on his instrument. In the 
Introduction to the Andria, " equal and imequal pipes " 
are mentioned ; whence it may be supposed that some- 
times the tubes w^ere tuned in unison, or were " equal 
pipes." 

Here is also a bas-relief representing eleven infantile 
Genii, as if performing a Bacchanalian procession : and 
likewise a Bust of a sleeping Child. 

No. 12 exhibits a part of a broken bas-relief, on which 
are seen three legs, which from the attitude seem to have 
belonged to a group of Wrestlers. 

No. 13 includes (1.) a Sepulchral Monument, repre- 
senting a Boy offering a Sacrifice to the God Mercury. 
(2.) A fragment exhibiting Pan, the God of Shepherds, 
playing on a lyre ; and a Faun playing on a reed. (3.) 
Jl Fi-agment of a Group of Bacchanals. 

No. 14. — A group, exhibiting tlie Sacrifice of a Bull 
by the Persian God Mithras. (See No. 45.) At the 
back of the pedestal which supports this sculpture is a 
bas-relief, representing two persons, one of whom is 
abandoning his arms, and the other sacrificing at an 
altar : below the figures is a Greek inscription, recording 
the death of a warrior. Under this number also is in- 
cluded a bas-relief, on which is seen the God Mercury, 
sitting on a heap of stones. 

No. 15 is a Sepulchral Cippus, or dwarf column, orna- 
mented at the sides with festoons of fruit ; but without 
any inscription. On this pillar stands a Grecian Urn, 
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vrhh a bae-reliof in front, and an inscription conmating 
of the names of Pytharatus and Heropluliu. 

No. IG. — A Btatae of a Faun, represented as if under 
the influence of intoxication. 

No. 17. — A votive altar, dedicated to Silvanoa, God of 
the Woodlands. Likewise a trophy of arms brought 
from the pl^n of Marathon. 

No. 18. — A statue of a Faun, playing on Cymbals. 
This figure lias been termed the " Rondinini Faun ; " for 
it was long an ornament of the Rondinini Palace at Rome. 
It waa bought for the British Museum, in 1826, for £300. 

No. 19. — A Statue of a Di»cobolu», or Qnoit-player, 
represented as at the moment of delivering of the Quoit 
This is reckoned one of the most excellent among the 
existing works of art of the ancients, and it is supposed 
to be acopy(in marble) of a bronze Discobolus, executed 
by Myron, a celebrated Greek Sculptor. 

No. 20. — A Sepulchral Cippus, the insuription on 
which appears to have been erased. Upon the piUar 
is placed a circular Altar ; on which stands a part of the 
statue of a youth, &om the'shouldersto the knees. 

No. 21. — A Statue of Mercury, asleep o: ~ ~ 




No. 22.— A Greek altar .bearing a statue of Bacchus, 
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represented aa & Boy about five years old; his head 
crowned with an ivy wreath, and a Goat-akin partly 
covering his body. 

No. 2!) is a Statue of Cupid, represented in the act of 
bending his Bow. This is considered as an admirable 
work of art ; and ia supposed to be a copy of a Cupid 
&om the chisel of the great Sculptor Praxiteles. 




No. 24. — A Statue of Hercules, in bronze, in which 
he is exhibited at the moment of his having performed 
one of the arduous tasks called " the twelve Labours of 
Hercules." Behind the hero is a tree, from which 
hangs a dead serpent, supposed to be meant for the 
Dragon that guarded the golden fruit of the Hesperides, 
which Hercules holds in his hand, having seized it in 
<i2 




Beiow is the leg of an ancient Tripod. 

No. 25.— A Bcpukliral Cippaa, with a Latin inBcriptlmi 
commemorating M. Claudius Herma, and others; with 
a bos-relieE, which appears to be a representation of the 
Rape of Proserpine. 

Upon tho Cippua Ib placed a circular funereal Vase,' 
inscribed with the name of Phenariste, the wife of 
FhilophanuB. 

No. 26. — A Greek Inscription, purporting to be a 
decree of the people of Athens, and of the port of the 
PirteuE, in honour of a person named Callidamus. 
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No. 28. — Shelf (1.) Bust of some person unknown, 
perhaps one of the Grecian Philosophers. (2.) Bust of 
a Female. (3.) Bust of Diogenes the Cynic. (4.) A 
mutilated fragment of a Sarcophagus : with a youthful 
figure of Hercules, in bas-relief. 

No. 29. — An ancient stone Chair, found in the Batlis 
of Caracalla, at Rome. 

No. 30. — A cinerary Urn of Marble, on the top or 
cover of which is a sculptured figure of a Female, in a 
recumbent posture. On the front of the Urn is repre- 
sented a Female dragged by the hair from a Chariot, by 
an armed Warrior. 

No. 31. — A piece of Sculpture, in bold relief, exhi- 
biting five of the Labours of Hercules. These, beginning 
with that opposite the left hand, appear to be the capture 
of the Stag of Mount Msenalus ; the combat in which 
Diomedes, king of Thrace, was slain ; the successful con- 
test with the Amazon ; and the Victory over Geryon : 
with another, the subject of which is imperfect, the 
figure of Hercules only remaining. 

No. 32 is a cinerary Urn of Marble, on the cover of 
which is sculptured a Female in a recumbent posture ; 
and in front a boar- hunt. 

No. 33. — An ornamented funereal Cippus, with an 
inscription to the memory of T. Claudius Epictetus. 

No. 34. Shelf (1.)— A Bust of Hercules. (2.)— A 
Bust supposed to be intended for Achilles. (3.) Bust 
of a Faun. (4.) — ^A Sepulchral Monimient, with a 
figure in bas-relief of a man vnrapped in a cloak, or 
Grecian Pallium ; commemorating a person named Sot- 
nikes. 

No. 35. — ^A funereal Monument, with an inscription to 
Mousis, the daughter of Argseus of Miletus ; and a bas- 
relief exhibiting a Female seated under qsl ^xqIsn.. 
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No. 37 is a bas-relief, in which appear a man seated, 
and a woman standing near him; but the sculptme is 
unfortunately so much mutilated that the subject is 
unintelligible. 

No. 38. — A Head of the celebrated Athenian Orator 
Demosthenes. 

No. 39. — A Head of some unknown personage, in the 
features of which some have traced a resemblance to 
those of acknowledged portraits (statues) of Cicero. 

No. 40. — A Sepulchral Cippus, with an inscription to 
the memory of Claudia Tyche. Here also is a square 
altar, dedicated to Diana, by Aurelius Thimoteus, as 
appears from an inscription on the front of it : the other 
three sides being ornamented with sculptures, rudely 
executed. Upon the altar is placed a sculptured vase, 
exhibiting the figure of a Serpent, and foliage. 

No. 41. — A Sepulchral Monument, with an inscrip- 
tion, commemorating Alexander, a native of Bithynia ; 
and exhibiting a representation of a funeral feast, in bas- 
relief. 

No. 42 is a terminal Statue of a Faun. 

Charles. — ^What is meant by a terminal Statue ? 

Mr. £dwards. — A Term, as I stated once before, in 
describing the contents of the first room, denotes a short, 
square column ; and it is generally somewhat of a pyrsr 
midal shape ; originally serving the purpose of a mile- 
stone, or a land-mark, but most frequently the latter. 
As the Greeks, and their imitators, the Romans, endea- 
voured to associate religion with the usages of their 
country, by placing public monuments under the pro- 
tection of some Deity, so these terminal land-marks 
were consecrated to Mercury, Priapus, or some other 
object of veneration, and often converted into an image 
of the God, by placing a rudely carved head or bust on 
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the Term, which thus hecame a terminal statue. In the 
sixth Room, No. 16 exhihits the Head of Mercury on a 
Terminus ; and here we have a corresponding Statue of 
a Faun. 

No. 43. Shelf (1.)— A Bust of a Boy. (2.) A Bust 
of ^lius Cffisar, who would prohably have succeeded 
Hadrian as Emper(.»r of Rome, had not his death pre- 
ceded that of his imperial patron, who survived him 
scarcely twelve months. (3.) An unnamed Bust. (4.) 
Below the shelf is placed a Sun-dial. 

No. 45 is a Group in which Mithras, a Persian Deity, 
is represented killing a Bull, for Sacrifice. 

Ralph. — May I be permitted to ask whether it is 
usual for the Gods themselves to be represented in the 
act of slaying beasts for sacrifice ? 

Mr. Edwards. — I believe it is not usual : and with 
all deference to the opinion of the learned antiquary 
whose exposition of the design of this group of statuary 
1 have laid before you, I should be disposed to say that 
we have here a Persian Warrior sacrificing a Bull to 
Mithras, worshipped by some of the Orientals as a 
symbol of the Sun. Yet it must be admitted that the 
opinion of those who take this figure to be intended for 
Mithras, derives considerable support from comparison 
with the sculptures we have already seen, in which 
Victory is represented sacrificing a Bull : in Room I. 
Xos. 24, 26, 70 ; and Room VI., No. 26. 

No. 47. — The front of a Sepulcliral Monument, brought 
from the Isle of Delos : with two figures, under a pedi- 
ment, supposed to represent a father and a son ; both 
undressed, but the latter having a cloak thrown over the 
left shoulder. 

No. 49. — A Statue, probably designed for some River 
Goddess ; as it exhibits a Fexpale in a recumbent posture 
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with her left ami resting on an urn from 'which water 
seems to be flowing. 

No. 50. — A Domestic Fountain, with Figures of 
Fauns and Satyrs in bas-relief. 

No. 61. Shelf (1.)— A Head of the Empei-or Tibe- 
rius. (2.) A Bust of a Female, with a singular head- 
dress; with an inscription stating that the monument 
was dedicated to Claudia Olympias, by her Freedman 
Epithymetus. (3.) A Head of Augustus Ceesar, the 
first Emperor of Rome. (4.) A Greek Inscription, in 
uncial characters, brought from Pontus, on the Euxine 
Sea. The inscription refers to customary offerings, by 
sailors, to Jupiter Urius, who had in ancient times a 
temple on the spot where this monument was discovered. 
(6.) Below the Shelf, is a bas-relief, in which Diana (Dea 
Luna)^ or the Moon, is exhibited encompassed by the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

No. 62. — A Greek Inscription relative to the survey 
of a Temple in the city of Athens ; supposed to have 
been the Erechtheium, in the Acropolis. It exhibits a 
date corresponding with 409 B. C. 

No. 64. — A large Sepulchral Cippus, the cornice of 
the capital of which is ornamented with sculptured 
figures of animals : and on the front is an inscription to 
a female named Agria Agatha. Upon the Pillar is 
placed a small domestic fountain. 

No. 66, — A fine Statue of Apollo, in bronze ; with a 
Cloak hanging from his left shoulder. This figure is 
supported by an antique sculptured leg and foot of a 
Panther, which formed part of a Tripod table. 
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Mr. Edwards. — The relics of aucient art in this 
apartment are the works of Grecian Sculptors, or of 
their Roman successors and imitators. 

Ralph. — What is the first object in this apartment ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^No. 1 is a Head of the Goddess 
Juno, according to some Antiquaiies: though othera 
have supposed it was intended as a representation of 
Dione, the mother of Venus. This head is supported 
by a marble slab, with a carving of a tree, and a Raven 
or some other bird standing on the stop of it. The 
Marble was probably an ornamental portion of some 
building, or of a large Sarcophagus. 

No. 2. Shelf (1.) exhibits a Head of some unknown 
Female. (3.) A Head of the Goddess Diana. (4.) 
Cupid represented sleeping on a Lion s skin. 

No. 4.— A Head of Apollo; remarkable for the 
manner in which the hair is represented, in short 
detached curls. 

No. 6. (1.) — An oblong granite basin, such as were 
used by the ancients in Baths, and Temples. (2.) A 
Lion's Head, which formed part of a Sarcophagus. 

No. 6. — A Mask cut fi*om the cover of a Sarcophagus. 

No. 7. — A Terminal Head of the Goddess Libera, or 
the female Bacchus. This is called a Terminal Monu- 
ment because it has a square basis. 

No. 8. — A Case, containing various Antiquities : (1.) 
Terminal heads or rather faces of Bacchus and Libera, 
joined like those of the double-visaged God Janus. (2.) 
(3.) (4.) Heads of the Groddess Libera ; as also are Nos. 
(5.) and (6.) (7.) a Terminal head of the bearded 
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Bacchus. (8.) A small female head ; the hair fonned of 
a separate piece of marhle, fitted on like a peruke. (9.) 
The head of a young man, with a helmet, ornamented 
with Rams' horns : perhaps in allusion to the worsh^ of 
Jupiter Ammon, (10.) A Mask of Silenus. (11.) A 
cylindrical piece of Marble, probably a part of a Cande- 
labrum. (12.) A fragment of a bas-relief exhibiting 
the head of an elderly man. (12.) Another fragmfflit, 
supposed to have been a head of Antinous. (13.) A votive 
Cask consecrated to the God of Wine. (14.) A terminal 
head of the bearded Bacchus, in yellow marble. (15.) 
A votive Drinking Horn, in marble, two feet in length. 

On No. 8 is placed the Head of a Female fiacchante. 
A votive torso of an Athlete or Wrestler, in terra-cotta. 
And here is also a head of a laughing Faun. 

Ralph. — To what personage is the head or buat No. 
9 supposed to belong ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That figure with the curious drapery 
is probably intended for Adonis, worshipped as a God in 
Syria more especially, and also in Egypt. The pyra- 
midal head-dress is termed the Phrygian hood. The 
entire costume has a funereal appearance, corresponding 
with the mythic story of the lover of Venus, his period- 
ical return from the realms of Pluto, after death ; and 
the peculiar rites with which he was worshipped, as 
described by Lucian, in his treatise on the Sjrrian 
Goddess. 

No. 10. Shelf (1.) — A Head of Jupiter Serapis; in 
green basalt. (2.) An Eagle, in Marble. (3.) Another 
head of Jupiter Serapis. Below the Shelf, is part of a 
Mosaic Pavement, found at Woodchester, in Gloucester- 
shire : of which an elaborate description, vdth Plates, 
was published by Samuel Lysons, F.S.A. 

No. 11. Shelf (1.) — A small Bust of the Emperor 
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Antoninus Pius. (2.) A figure of a Satyr, in a recum- 
bent posture, (d.) A Bust of a Child. 

No. 12. — A Bust of a Female, in the costume of the 
Egyptian Isis. 

Here is a Case (No. 13) containing numerous objects. 

(1.) — A Fragment of a small head of Hercules, covered 
with a Lions skin. (2.) — A Funereal Mask. (3.) — A 
Small Head of Hercules. (4.) — A Bust of a Person 
wearing a military dress. (6.) — A Head of Hercules, 
which has suffered from the decomposition of the Marble. 
(6.) —An Ionic column. (7.) — A Head of some person- 
age unknown. (8.) — A Small Head of Vulcan, covered 
with a Cap. (9.) — A votive mask of a bearded Faun. 
(10.) — A Head of an imknown Female. (H.) — A 
small Head of the Goddess Juno. (12.) — A Group of 
Venus and two Cupids. (13.) — A Handle of a Vase 
(14.) — A fragment of a bas-relief, exhibiting part of a 
Female figure. (15.) — A Mask of a Faun in bas-relief. 
(16.) — ^A foot covered with a Sandal. (17.) — A foot of 
a Child. (18.) — The baud of a female, holdiug a lock 
of hair: which probably formed a portion of a Statue 
representing Venus in the act of wringing the water from 
her hair, after issuing from a Bath. (19.) — The right 
hand of a Female holding a musical pipe. (20.) — ^A 
Lion s foot, which seems to have been one of the sup- 
ports of a Tripod table. (21.)— The left hand and part 
of the arm of a Female, holdiug a Butterfly : supposed 
to have been part of a Statue of Psyche. (22.) — A 
Lions foot. (23.)— The left hand of a Female. (24.)— 
The right hand of a Youth, holding some object like a 
part of a Bow. This sculptured fragment is supposed 
to have formed a portion of a Statue of Cupid, in the 
act of bending his Bow. (25.) — The right hand of a 
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Chad, holding the head of a Ram. (26.) — A left foot, 
bandaged with linen. (27.) — A votive Patera, with a 
bas-relief on either side : one representing Silenus, and 
the other a Satyr. (28.) — A small fragment of a figure 
holding a Bird. (29.)— The left hand of a Child. (30.) 
— A torso of a Male Figure, the arms of which appear 
to have been raised above the head. 

Charles. — Pray, Sir, what is the meaning of the 
tenn Torso^ which I think you have used previously; 
but I believe without any explanation ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Torso is an Italian word which has 
passed into our language, as a term of art. It properly 
signifies a trunk or stump of a tree ; and hence it has 
been used by Sculptors to designate a mutilated Statue, 
consisting of the body or trunk of a human figure, the 
head and limbs being deficient. Among objects of this 
kind is the famous " Torso of Hercules," in the Vatican 
Collection at Rome ; regarded by Artists as a fine speci- 
men of the effect produced by the union of anatomical 
science with taste and genius, exhibited in the correct 
delineation of the muscles of the back and chest. In 
the sixth Room, No. 20, is a beautiftil Torso of Venus. 

The next object (31.) is a mutilated figure, with drapery 
and ornaments. (32.) The Head of an Eagle. (33.) A 
votive Patera, with a bas-relief on one side, exhibiting 
a mask of the bearded Bacchus ; and a Panther, a beast 
sacred to the God of Wine, on the other side. (34.) A 
fragment of a Serpent. (35.) A Torso of a Faun. 

No. 13 includes a shelf exhibiting (1.) * Sculptured 
head of one of the Muses, crowned with Laurel. (2.) 
The lower part of a Statue of a Female clothed ; the upper 
portion of the figure, which seems to have been naked, 
was carved from a separate block of Marble. (3.) A 
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Head of one of the Dioscuri, (Ge^wint), or Twin sons of 
Jove. 

No. 14 is a head of Apollo, with the hair encircled 
by a fillet or diadem. 

No. 15. — A Head of a Female with a mural crown, 
supposed to have been designed for " the Mother of the 
Gods,*' Cybele. 

No. 16. — The head of a Lion, from a Sarcophagus. 
Below this piece of sculpture is placed a cistern of green 
basalt, formerly used as a Bath. 

No. 17. — A head of the Goddess Miuerva with a 
peaked helmet. 

No. 18. A head of Antinous, adorned with an ivy 
wreath, an emblem of Bacchus. 

Charles. — Who was Antinous? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^A beautiful youth, for whom the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian entertamed a warm, and pro- 
bably a guilty partiality. He died while travelling in 
the suite of his imperial patron in Egypt, and the Alex- 
andrian Priests, according to the Historian Spartian, 
admitted the deceased into the number of their Gods, 
and bestowed on him the attributes of Bacchus or Osiris, 
among which the crown of ivy was one of the most usual. 
This head belonged to a statue, some fragments of which 
were found with it when it was discovered near Rome, 
in 1770. 

No. 19. — On this Shelf we have (1.) a sculptured 
Head, supposed to be part of a statue of a Trumpeter. 
(2.) A head of Diana, which deserves notice on account 
of the mode in which the hair is represented, as if drawn 
up from the sides, and tied in a knot at the crown of 
the head. The expression of the features is finely 
delineated, and the work exhibits the best style of 
sculpture. (3.) A head of a Goat. Below the Shelf 



11 placed a tmtil fbnntun, omamuited with wnlptnied 
shells and heads of animals. 




No. 20 is a Bust of Minerva, supposed to have fbimeJ 
part of a Statue. The head alone is antique, the biut 
and the helmet, which are of bronze, havii^ be«n copied 
with some variations, from an ancient Bast of MinerrB, 
formerly preserved in the Vatican CollectioD at Rome. 

Below the Bust is fixed a slab of marble, decorated 
with carvings of pine and olive branches. 

Kalph. — Whither does the passage lead at ihe fiutfaer 
side of this apartment ? 

Mb. EnffAHDs. — To the Grand Central Saloon, the 
Phigaleian Saloon, the Elgin Gallery, and the Egyptian 
Saloon, and Gallery over it. 



Ralpb. — What are these uncouth figures, on either 
side of the passage 1 

Mr. Edwards. — They are some of the monaters of 
India. We have here two or three of the Hindoo 
deities, in bronze ; and here are other sculptured figures 
in granite or basalt. 



GRAND CENTRAL SALOON. 

Mr. Edwards. — The Greek or Roman works of art 
in this Room, are not numerous, but some of them are 
peculiarly interesting, as Specimens of Sculpture. 

1. — Here is a Statue of Venus, preparing for the Bath ; 
represented in the attitude of the famous Medicean 
Venus. 



t( 



So stands the statue that enchants the world.** 



This was presented to the Museum by his late Majesty 
William IV., in 1834. 

2. — This Statue of an armed warrior, represents 
the Emperor Hadrian, in the costume of a Roman 
General, with the breast-plate richly ornamented with 
figures in relief; the Chlamys, or military cloak, de- 
scending from the shoulder, is wrapped round the left 
arm, the hand of which holds a paraasonium or small 
sword of state, within its scabbard. 

3. — Near the preceding is a noble Head of Jupiter, 
the sovereign of Olympus ; of the heroic size. 

4. — Against the pilaster opposite is a Statue of a 
draped Female. 

5. — Against the next pilaster is placed a Statue of a 
Youth, clothed with drapery. Both this and the pre- 
ceding are impeifect. 

Ralph. — What sort of antiquities are those on the 
right hand as we enter this apartment ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are Oriental sculptures and 
casts from sculptures, and likewise Inscriptions, chiefly 
brought from Persepolis, or, as it is now called, Eatakar^ 
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and also Tchel Minar^ or the Forty Columns, from the 
number of pillars belonging to ruined edifices of the an- 
cient Persians, which have been noticed there by yarioofl 
travellers. 

Ralph. — What are the objects in the first recess ? 

Mb. Edwards. — These are casts of Bas-reliefs and In- 
scriptions; brought from Persepolis, by the Rt. Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. Here also are several other 
Persepolitan Sculptures, and Inscriptions. In the Cen- 
tral recess are Casts from Persepolitan Sculptures. In 
the third recess, more objects of the same description. 
All these monuments of ancient Persia, wei*e presented 
to the British Museum, by the Rt. Hon. M. Elphin- 
stone ; with the exception of those numbered 84-— 88, 
in the first Recess, which were given by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley ; and those numbered 89 — ^93, which 
were presents from the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Ralph. — Do you not think these figures in bas-relief 
resemble, in stiitiicss and formality, the figures painted 
on Egyptian coffins or mummy-cases ? 

Mr. Edwards. —They do; and when we examine 
the Egyptian sculptures in low relief, which will pre- 
sently come under our notice, the analogy between these 
Persepolitan works of art and those of Egypt, wUl 
appear yet more striking. Some antiquaries have 
accounted for the i-esemblance by the supposition that 
tlie sculptures at Persepolis were executed by Egyptian 
artists, who were brought to Persia after the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyscs ; but it is quite uncertain when 
or by whom that city was erected or embellished. 

Ralph. — Are there any more interesting antiquities 
in this Saloon ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The only olyects remaining to be 
noticed, are Arabic Inscriptions : namely, one formerly 
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placed over the door of the Minaret or Tower of Firouze 
Shah, at Gour^ the ancient capital of Bengal, now in 
rains ; another on the same Shelf, from the front of the 
Golden Mosque, at Purruah^ also a town of Bengal, 
which was, in the fourteenth century, the residence of a 
Mahometan sovereign, but is at present in a decayed 
state ; and a third inscription placed on the floor, which 
was brought from the Mosque of Mohajen Tola, at Gaur. 

Ralph* — What part of the Museum remains now to 
be inspected? 

Mr. Edwards. — We shall next take a survey of the 
Phigaleian Saloon, and afterwards of the Elgin Gallery 
and the £g3rptian Saloon, and conclude with the apart- 
ments over the latter, which are appropriated for the re- 
ception of Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities. 



PHIGALEIAN SALOON. 

Ralph. — What are the contents of the Phigaleian 
Saloon ; and whence does it derive its appellation ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The objects in this room consist 
principally of antique sculptures, and casts taken from 
sculptures. Most of the former were procured from the 
Temple of Apollo, at Phigaleia, in Greece ; and hence 
the name of this apartment, the walls of which are now 
decorated with the carvings that adorned those of that 
ancient edifice. 

Ralph. — Then I imagine that those figures in front 
of a pediment, on the right hand, as we enter the room, 
exhibit a restoration of one of the pediments of the Tem- 
ple you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Edwards. — Your conclusion is natural enough ; 

R 
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bat it is erroneous ; for that imitative pediment with its 
figures has no relation whatever to the Phigaleian sculp- 
tures or the Temple to which they belonged, notwith- 
standing it constitutes the most prominent ornament of 
this Saloon. We will therefore notice the pediment ii 
question, before we turn our attention to the Phigaleilo 
antiquities properly so denominated. 

The figures on the tympanum of that pediment repie< 
sent those which once ornamented the Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius, at JEgina, in the island of that name. Ill 
1811, a number of British and German artists and ama- 
teurs went to Greece, for the purpose of making an ar« 
chitectuitd survey of the ruins of that Temple^ and pro- 
cuiing all the portions and fragments of its ornamental 
sculpture that could be found. They succeeded in col- 
lecting, among various articles, a number of statues or 
parts of statues which had once decorated the eastern 
and western faces of that noble Doric edifice. The en- 
tire collection was purchased by the King of Bavaria, in 
1812 ; and added to the Royal Museum of Antiquities 
at Munich. That Prince employed the celebrated 
Danish Sculptor Thorwaldsen to restore the mutilated 
statues, and arrange them in groups, as they are supposed 
to have been placed in their original situation. Casts in 
plaster of Paris of the restored figures were presented, 
(according to agreement,) to each person of the party by 
whom they were obtained ; and a set of the figures having 
1>een procured for the British Museum, tbis pediment 
was constructed for their reception. 

The Statues now exhibited at Munich amount in 
number to seventeen ; those before us, namely the central 
figure of Miner\'a, and the seven figures of Warriors, are 
supposed to have been arranged together, in the tympa* 
num of one of the pediments of the temple of Jupiter, 
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above-mentioned. The Goddess is here represented as 
somewhat superior to the natural size of a human being ; 
and the warriors are rather below the standard measure. 
These figures are executed in a style different from that 
displayed in the works of the Grecian artists of the age of 
Phidias and their successors. They are pieces of still 
life, accurately copied from nature ; for though in differ- 
ent attitudes, some of the soldiers as if fighting, and others 
reclined like men wounded and dying, yet not one coun- 
tenance among them exhibits any traces of passion or 
suffering. 




The style of the ^ginetan sculptures presents a kind 
of medium between the dull and formal manner of the 
Egyptians, and the animation, gi*ace and grandeur obser- 
vable in the finest remains of Grecian art ; but it must 
be admitted that they approach much nearer to the latter 
than to the former. 

Ralph. — What is the subject here represented ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That is uncertain. Among the con- 
jectures that have been hazarded, the most probable 
perhaps is, that the combatants are meant for Greeks and 
Trojans engaged in contest around the body of Patro- 
clus, as described in Homers Iliad. In such a scene^ 

r2 
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Minerva, who favoured the Greeks, might with propri- 
ety be mtrodaced as she is here. The original statues 
are carved in Parian marble, and traces are apparent in 
some parts of their having been coloured with yermilion 
and azure. 

Ralph. — Are there any other antiquities to be noticed 
in this room besides the Phigaleian marbles ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Here is a statue of a Voath, perfect 
from the head to the knees, supposed to be designed fi>r 
Hymen, the God of Marriage. It was found in 1817, 
among the ruins of an ancient Roman house in the 
Appiau Way, near Rome. 

On the floor, at a little distance from this statue, stands 
a fine Torso of Venus, a fragment of a statue which be- 
longed to the Duke of Richmond, and was broken in 
pieces in the fire that happened at Richmond House, 
Whitehall, in 1791. 

This plaster cast,mcu*ked No.41,wb8 taken from one end 
of a Sarcophagus now preserved in the Cathedral Church 
of Girgenti, in Sicily, the ancient Agrigentum. 

Ralph. — ^What is the subject? 

Mb. Edwards. — It is a representation of Phsedra, 
the wife of Theseus, who, entertaimng a criminal pasaion 
for her step-son Hippolytus to which he refused to be 
subservient, — here appears overwhelmed with g^f, sur- 
rounded by her confidential attendants, who are supposed 
to have just communicated to their mistress the youth's 
rejection of her overtures, and are endeavouring to soothe 
her anguish by the sound of musical instruments, and 
other modes of consolation. 

Affixed to the wall of this apartment is a fragment of 
a marble bas-relief, marked No. 166, which properly 
belongs to the Elgin Collection. The subject is the con- 
clusion of the combat between Hercules and Diomedea^ 
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the savage king of Thrace, who is represented as having 
heen thrown down by his antagonist, who grasps the 
hair of his head, and is abont to give him his death-^ 
blow. 



We will now take a view of the bas-reliefs and other 
sculptures from Phigaleia. 

The Phigaleian Antiquities exhibited in this room are 
derived entirely from one source, consisting of sculptured 
ornaments which decorated the temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius, on Mount Cotylium, near the ancient town of 
Phigaleia, in Arcadia. The structure, according to 
Pausanias, was erected by Ictinus, the architect of the 
yet more celebrated temple of Minerva, called the 
Parthenon, at Athens. This edifice with its curious 
sculptures, situated in a wild but most romantic district, 
in the centre of the Peloponnesus, had &llen into almost 
entire oblivion, when in 1812, four gentlemen travdling 
in Greece explored these treasures of antiquity; and 
having entered into some kind of agreement with the 
person who then governed the country as Pasha, they 
fortunately secured possession of the whole of the bas- 
reliefs, since called the Phigaleian Marbles, and had them 
conveyed in safety to England. 

The marbles were purchased in 1814, by his Majesty 
George IV., then Prince Regent, at the price of £l5,000; 
augmented in consequence of a very un£Eivourable ex- 
change to the sum of £19,000. This was paid out of the 
Droits of Admiralty ; and the marbles were deposited in 
the British Museum ; having been repaired and arranged 
by Mr. Westmacott, the Sculptor. 

These sculptures and architectural fragments of the 
Temple of Apollo had fedien to the ground, and were in 
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general ghatteied in pieces and oorerod with rabbkh, 
from which they were excavated ondet the diiectran of 
the persons above mentioned. 

Ralph. — Where shall wo commence the ezaminatiDn 
of these Phigaleian antiquities? 

Mr. EnwARns. — The moat important portion of than 
consista of these baa-reliefs, inserted in the wall of the 
room, which originally formed tile tricK of the interior of 
the cella, or principal apartment of the temple to which 
they belonged. They are twenty-three in number. 

Ralph. — What story do they represent 1 

Mb. Edwards. — We have two distinct subjects here 
delineated. Eleven of the marbles relate to tb« bottle 
between the Lapithn and the Centams ; and the Temain- 
ing twelve to the contest between the Athenians and the 
Amazons, a subject exhibited in the casts from bas-reliefi^ 
which I pointed out to you in the Sapplementaiy Room. 

No. 1 exhibits two pair of combatwitB : on one side a 
Lapithan Warrior, whose figure is imperfect, has thrown 
a Centaur; on the other side, a Centaur seems to have 
the advantage. 




In No. 2, the principal ^up represents a Centaur in 
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the act of seizing liis antagonist by the throat with his 
teeth, while the Lapitha thrusts hiB sword into the chest 
of the Centaur. 

Ralph. — I perceive, in No. 3, the figure of a Female, 
which, but for the child in her arms, I should have sup- 
posed to be meant for Hippodamia, the wife of Pirithous, 
at whose maniage feast the Centaurs, invited as guests, 
made a brutal attempt to carry off the females of the 
party, and thus caused the fray which forms the subject 
of these sculptures. 

Mr. Edwards. — The figure to which you refer must 
have been designed for one of the females invited to the 
feast ; and who appears trying to escape from the grasp 
ofherravisher. 

No. 4 also exhibits a female figure, the head of which 
is wanting : but the most remarkable figures in this bas- 
relief are those of a warrior and a Centaur, the former 
partly sunk in the earth, and holding up a broad shield 
to guard himself fi'om some massive body with which the 
Centaur is about to crush him. This group doubtless 
represents the death of Cseneus, one of the combatants 
on the side of the Lapithse, who, according to the fabu- 
lous history, had been made invulnerable by Neptune ; 
and the Centaurs, finding it impossible to wound him, 
buried him beneath a heap of rocks and stones. 

Nos. 5 and 6 require no particular notice. 

No. 7 displays a Centaur bearing off a female, who 
stretches out her hand towards a Warrior on one side of 
her, while he is trying to disengage himself from the 
grasp of an antagonist. These figures of the group are 
supposed by Mr. Combe to be intended for the bride and 
bridegroom. 

Nos. 8 and 9 present nothing for distinct observa- 
tion. 
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In No. 10, a Warrior, supposed from the Lion's skin 
behind him to be Theseus, the friend of Pirithdua, 
appears to be taking vengeance on Euryticm the C^itanr, 
whose violence to Hippodamia had been the first cause 
of the quarrel. In the back-ground is represented the 
image of some goddess, probably of Diana or of Jnno, to 
vtrhich the kneeling female, conjectured to be Hippodamia, 
is clinging for protection, and in front of her stands one 
of her female attendants. 

Ralph. — The bas-relief, No. 11, seems to be of a 
different description from those which precede it. Praj 
what is the subject ? 

Mr. Edwards. — We have here Apollo, the patron 
deity of the Lapithee, advancing to their aid, in a oar 
drawn by Stags. He is accompanied by his sister Diana, 
who acts as charioteer, while the god himself appears in 
the attitude of drawing his bow, that his unerring ahafto 
may chastise the insolence of the Centaurs. 

Ralph. — I observe no traces of the bow, nor of the 
reins which ought to be held by Diana. Is the absence 
of those objects owing to the injuries which the sculpture 
has suffered from time or violence ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The parts which are, as you remark, 
deficient, were most likely made of bronze, instead of 
being carved in the marble. When the frieze was 
perfect, the LapithsB also appear to have been in general 
furnished with swords of bronze, or at least with bronze 
blades : for some of the warriors are represented as 
grasping the handles of swords in their right hands ; and 
the holes in the marble, in which the blades must have 
been fastened, are still apparent. 

This bas-relief concludes the first series of scnlpturea, 
which decorated the frieze of the Phigaleian temple. 
We will now take a survey of the second series, which 
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exhibits contests between the Athenians and the Ama- 
zons. It commences with No. 12, in which an Athenian 
is represented as having overpowered an Amazon, whom 
he is dragging by her hair, her shield having dropped 
behind her. Here may be observed the peculiarity of 
form in the Amazonian shield, which has a lunated 
section from the border, as was noticed in the casts exhi- 
bited in a preceding room. Two more Amazons appear 
in this bas-relief, one of whom is protecting, with her 
shield, the other female warrior, who has been thrown 
down. 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16, present various groups of 
Athenians and Amazons, some as if furiously fightings 
others wounded and apparently dying. They are dis- 
tinguished merely by diversity of action and of atti- 
tude. 

In No. 17, an Amazon is represented on horseback, 
grappling at a disadvantage with an Athenian behind 
her. Near her, an Amazon on foot is defending herself 
against some antagonist whose figure must have occupied 
part of a slab of marble that is wanting. 

No. 18, in the centre, exhibits a combat between an 
Amazon and the Athenian prince Theseus, identified by 
the Lion s skin hanging across his left arm, wielding in 
his right a club of bronze when the frieze was perfect. 
On one side is an Amazonian heroine on horseback, 
trampling on a fallen Athenian ; but the upper part of 
her figure is wanting : <m the other side, an Athenian 
is removing the body of a slaughtered Amazon from 
her steed, which has fallen forward, as if mortally 
wounded. 

In No. 19, two single combats are represented : one in 
which an Athenian warrior has vanquished an Amazon ; 
and another in which a prostrate Athenian is holding up 
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his BhieM to ward off the menaced Uow of the Vingt 
who stands over him. 




Then is nothing peculiar to be noticed in Noe. 20 
and 21. 

lu No. 22 an altar is introduced, at which an AmasoD 
aeema to have taken refuge, and been seized by an 
Athenian, who ia drag^g her away. 

The twenty-tliird and last bas-relief displays a fallen 
Athenian, protected by an Amazon, who is stretching 
out her limida to one of her companions, standing-over 
liirn with one arm raised aa if to give him a mortal blow. 
Beside these figures appears a dying Amazon supported 
against her knees by another Amazon. 

Ralph. — What are the remaining objects among the 
Phigaleian antiquities ? 

Mr. £nwABi>B. — Nos. 24 and 2G, are portions of the 
capitals of columns. Nos. 26 and 27, are fragments of 
tiles forming the upper part of the ornamental borders of 
pediments. The iiagmenta of sculptured tablets, Noa, 
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28 — 88, are the remains of metopes, the figures on which 
are all imperfect. Nos. 39 and 40 are small tiles, used 
for coveiing the joints hetween the larger tiles. 

Ralph. — ^Were these architectural fragments procured 
from the same Phigaleian temple with the has-reliefs ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They were. One of the fragments 
(No. 24,} is a part of the capital of a Doric column, 
helonging to the peristyle, or range of columns on the 
outside of the temple. The other fragment, (No. 25,) 
is a part of an Ionic capital, which belonged to one of the 
columns that decorated the cella, or interior apartment 
of the temple ; where, as I before stated, was the orna- 
mental frieze to which belonged the bas-reliefs. 
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Ralph. — ^Why is this spacious apartment called the 
Elgin Saloon ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Because the monuments of antiquity 
here assembled, were collected by the Earl of Elgin, who 
held the office of British Ambassador to the Grand 
Seignior from 1799 till 1803 ; during which period he 
employed several artists to make drawings of the archi- 
tectural relics of ancient times at Athens, and subse- 
quently, with the permission of the Turkish government, 
his Lordship's agents executed plaster casts and models 
of various sculptures, and removed and brought away all 
such sculptured marbles and inscriptions as he thought 
it desirable to procure. The firmans or licenses which 
Lord Elgin obtained from the Sultan, directed to the 
Vaivode of Athens, and the Disdar of the Acropolii^ 
authorized him to have scaffolding fixed round the 
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ancient Temple of the IdolSy that is, the Parthenim or 
great Temple of Minerva; to mould the ornamental 
sculpture and visible figures thereon in plaster and 
gypsum ; and to take away any pieces of stone with old 
inscriptions or figures thereon; a specific perminoD 
being added to make excavations in a particular place. 
Furnished with this authority, his Lordship determined 
to remove from the temple, just m^itioned, such of its 
sculptured ornaments as had escaped destruction, amidit 
the various revolutions to which Athens has been exposed 
since the worship of the deities of ancient Greece hu 
been superseded by the religious observances of Chrii'' 
tianity and Mohammedanism. 

The magnificent collection of antiquities formed by 
Lord Elgin, was offered by him to the British Goyem- 
ment, in 1815, when he addressed to the House of 
Commons a petition in which he proposed to transfer 
the property of his collection to the nation, upon such 
conditions as the House might deem proper, after a com- 
petent inquiry concerning its value. The proposal was 
accepted, and the result of the inquiry was the fixing 
the price of the acquisition at j£d5,000 : and an Act of 
Parliament passed in July, 1816, in pursuance of which 
the Elgin antiquities were transferred to the public for 
•the sum just mentioned. 

Ralph. — Were all the antiquities in this salocNi col- 
lected by Lord Elgin ? 

Mr. Edwards. — ^All, except a few inscribed marbles 
and sculptural fragments, were procured by his lordship's 
agents. 

Ralph. — Where shall we commence the survey of 
the objects before us? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are so numerous that we must 
necessarily pass by such as are of least importance ; and 
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H will be convenient to examine those which demand 
notice in the order in which they are numbered. Among 
the antique sculptures collected by the Earl of £lgin, 
the most curious and interesting are bas-reliefs and 
statues, or rather parts of statues, which ornamented the 
famous temple of Minerva in the Acropolis or citadel of 
Athens, styled the Parthenon, or Fane of the Virgin 
Goddess, who was regarded as the peculiar patroness of 
that city, and the grand object of national worship. The 
Parthenon was erected during the period in which the 
government of Athens was under the direction of the 
celebrated Pericles, the building being commenced 448 
B. C, and finished eleven years afterwards. The archi- 
tect was Ictinus, before mentioned as having built the 
temple of Apollo at Phigaleia. Callicrates, who is 
sometimes named as the architect of the Parthenon, 
probably only acted in subordination to Ictinus, as con- 
tractor for the work. This structure was, what is termed 
a peristyle temple, that is, one surrounded by a colon- 
nade, consisting of double rows of Doric columns at the 
east and west ends, and single rows at the sides. At 
either end was a portico with a pediment; and from 
those portions of the edifice the most valuable of these 
sculptures were obtained. 

These remains of antiquity may be arranged in -the 
following classes : — l.-^-The metopes which belonged 
to the frieze of the Parthenon ; 2. — The sculptures in 
bas-relief which formed parts of the frieze surrounding 
the exterior of the wall of the cella or principal apart- 
ment of that temple within the colonnade; 3. — The 
statues and fragments of sculpture which ornamented the 
pediments ; 4. — Inscriptions and sculptures of various 
kinds, some from the Parthenon, and others from dif- 
ferent edifices at Athens and elsewhere. 
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Ralph. — Which are the metopes which constitate the 
first class of these sculptures ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are the marbles fixed to the 
wall, extending in a line from No. 1 to No, 16. I hsn 
taken occasion already to inform you that metopes are 
architectural ornaments peculiar to tho Doric order, 
placed at intervals, between triglyphs, in the frieze of a 
building. The frieze of the peristyle of the Parthenon 
was decorated originally with ninety-two metopes, four- 
teen on each front of the building, and thirty-two on 
either side. Of all these we have here only sixteen, or 
in fact but fifteen, for the place of one is supplied by a 
plaster cast from the original metope, which is pre- 
served in the Gallery of the Louvre, at Paris. 
. Ralph. — What are the subjects of these sculptures ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They all relate to the contest between 
the Centaurs and the Lapithse ; the subject, therefore, 
is the same with that of one series of the Phigaleian 
sculptures, in the preceding room. 

No. 1 exhibits a Centaur overpowered by a Lapitha, 
or rather an Athenian, who is kneeling on his back. 
The head, right arm, and foot of the Athenian are 
broken ofi^, as are two legs of the Centaur. 

No. 2 presents nothing for particular notice. 

In No. 3, a Centaur appears about to hurl a massive 
wine- vessel on an Athenian, who lifts his shield to pro- 
tect himself. The heads of both figures are casts from 
the original heads, which are preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Copenhagen. 

The metopes, from No. 4 to No. 11, display figures of 
the combatants in various attitudes. They are all un- 
fortunately much dilapidated. No. 9 is the cast referred 
to above. 

No. 12 exhibits a Centaur trampling on his fallen foe t 
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from his left ami, which is stretched out, hanga the skin 
of B Lion. 

No. 13 displays a Centaur, whose figure is imperfect, 
canyii^ off a Female, in fuU drapery, but wanting the 
head. 

In Nu. 14 a Centaur is pressing to the ground an 
Athenian, in a half-kneeling position, with his right arm 
thru^ against the body of his antagonist, as if stabbing 
him in die left ^de. 




It will be sufficient lo remark, as to Nob. IS and 16, 
that there is so much similarity in the position of tho 
figures in both metopes as to have led to the supposition 
that they were executed by the same artist. 

Ralph. — To whom ate these sculptures attributed! 
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Mr. Edwards. — All the sculptured decMrations of die 
Parthenon are supposed to have been the works of 
Phidias and his pupils. That distinguished artist is 
regarded as having brought the art he professed to what 
may be termed a state of perfection ; for the productions 
of his skill and genius have never been surpassed. He 
is recorded to have made the chryselephantine, or ivwy 
and gold statue of Minerva, which was the principal 
ornament of the interior of the Parthenon ; a similar 
statue of Jupiter Ol3nnpiu8, for the temple of that deity 
at £lis, and others of marble : but whether any of the 
sculptures here collected were executed by him is uncer- 
tain, though it may fairly be assumed that these admi- 
rable specimens of the best style of Grecian art were at 
least executed under his superintendence. Yon may 
perceive that the figures on these metopes are not by 
any means bas-reliefs, approaching nearer to the cha- 
racter of complete statues,, for several parts of the figures 
are entirely detached from the marble to which they 
belong. These sculptures were originally fixed about 
forty feet from the eyes of spectators. 

Ralph. — Which are the sculptures next to be ex- 
amined ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The bas-reliefs which decorated the 
frieze of the cella of the Parthenon, within the colon- 
nade by which it was encompassed. These figures 
in their original situation not having the light thrown on 
them from above, but chiefly by reflection from the pave- 
ment below them, are very properly executed in ex- 
tremely low relief; and thus the shadows were softened, 
and the pictures they formed were seen to the best 
advantage. 

Ralph. — What are the subjects here represented ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The whole of this long series of has- 
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reliefs, here preserved, formed part of a representation of 
the sacred procession which took place at Athens, every 
fifth year, in honour of Minerva. This national festival 
was called Panathensa ; and hence the fiieze in which 
it is represented has been styled the Panathenaic Frieze. 
Preparatory to the festival an embroidered veil displaying 
the mythological story of the battle of the Gods with the 
Giants, was prepared by young females of the first fami- 
lies at Athens: this was brought from the Acropolis, 
where it had been worked, and suspended as a sail to the 
model of a ship, which was conducted by a numerous 
and splendid train through the principal parts of the 
city, and the procession having made the circuit of the 
Acropolis, the sacred veil was carried up to the Par- 
thenon, and consecrated to the Virgin Goddess. In this 
festival were exhibited the images of deities and demi- 
gods worshipped by the Athenians; sacrifices were offered, 
and chariot-races, and other trials of skill, with musical 
performances, added to the interest and variety of the 
busy scene. 

The bas-reliefs are here arranged as nearly as it could 
be ascertained in the order in which they were placed in 
their original situation. But it should be observed that 
there they encompassed the exterior of a building, while 
here their situation is difibrent. These pieces of sculp- 
ture are numbered from 17 to 90, forming a series of 
about three himdred and twenty-six feet in length. The 
marble slabs and fragments extend about two hundred 
and forty-nine feet, and the remaining part of the series 
consists of plaster casts. Nos. 17 — 24 form that portion 
of the frieze which decorated the east end of the Par- 
thenon. In No. 17 are the figures of a number of Athe- 
nian Virgins. No. 18 exhibits tour male figures standing, 
supposed to be priests or magistrates ; and four figures 

s 
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seated, representing deities and heroes. In No. 19 azc 
two figures seated, probably meant for Jupiter and Juno : 
and another slab. No. 19, displays two of the Canephari^ 
or Basket-bearere, a priestess, and a male figure conjec- 
tured by Visconti to be that of the Archon, or diief 
magistrate of Athens, receiving from the hands of a 
youth the sacred peplus^ or embroidered veil already 
mentioned. Nos. 20 — 22 are fragments of marbles, the 
figures on which appear to have been those of deities and 
priests. No. 23 is a cast from a marble in the Louvre, 
at Paris, exhibiting seven Athenian Vii^gins, vrho formed 
part of the Procession : and in No. 24 are six more 
Virgins, one of whom is carrying a candelabrum. 

In Nos. 25 — 46 we have that part of the frieze which 
belonged to the north side of the temple. No. 25 is a 
fragment on which is a mutilated figure of a person 
carrying something on the shoulder, supposed to be one 
of the Metceci, or Foreigners settled at Athens, who were 
permitted to join in these festivals. A small portion of 
the drapery of a coiTcsponding figure is visible; and 
there were others in this part of the frieze, which are 
wanting. No. 20, which is imperfect, appears to repre- 
sent a youth, victor in a chariot-race, receiving the 
crown as the reward of his success. The slabs which 
follow to No. 31, exhibit chariots, horses, and charioteers, 
driving, or just ready to start. Nos. 32 — 46 present a 
line of cavaliers, in great diversity of costume and action, 
some with no clothing but the chlamys or cloak, others 
variously accoutred; most of them riding in groups, 
others preparing to mount their steeds. The marble No. 
46 was placed at the angle of the temple, and one of the 
figures on it formed part of the frieze at the west end. 

Nos. 46 — 61 display a continuation of the groups of 
horsemen, which ornamented the western end of the 
edifice. 



No. 47 is a marble slab, on which are two hoTsemen ; 
but the foUowing bas-relie&, to No. 61, »■« plaster casts. 
Several of Ihem represent persons on horseback, others 
exhibit persons making ready to join the procession. 
The bas-relief No. 64, displays two horsemen wearing 
the chlamys and the Thessalian hat. 




That part of the frieze which decorated t!ie southern 
eide of the Parthenon, furnishes a continuation of the 
truns of cavaliers, and afterwards charioteers, and victims 
ledto be sacrificed. Nos.62 — 77 consist of gioups of horse- 
nien ; Nos, 78 — 82 exhibit chariots, chiefly if not ail 
quadriga, or four-horaed carriages. No. 83 is a fragment 
of a marble slab, on which appear tlie lower parts only 
of four figures. From drawings made in the seventeenth 
century, when the sculpture was in a less imperfect 
state, we find that in this part of the frieze were intro- 
duced the Diphrtfhori, or bearcra oS fei\4vQ^ *wJia. "Cms 
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wives and daughters of the Metoeci already mentioned; 
and these were followed by a number of citizens and 
old men; but this fragment affords the only remnant 
of that part of the procession. The slabs Nos. 84—00 
exhibit the sacrificial victims, consisting of Bulls, or 
Oxen. It is probable that a series of such victims 
was included in that part of the procession which deco- 
rated the northern side of the temple; but a single 
fragment only of that portion of the frieze, engraved by 
Stuart, in his "Antiquities of Athens," has been dis- 
covered. A mutilated figure on the marble No. 90, 
which was connected with the frieze at the east end of 
the building, is supposed to have been meant for an 
Athenian magistrate. 

Ralph. — Where must we next turn our attention? 

Mr. Edwards. — To these sculptures in the middle of 
the room, which constituted the grand decorations of the 
Pediments of the Parthenon. Those marked 91 — ^98 be- 
longed to the eastern pediment, forming a group Tepre- 
senting the Birth of Minerva. The central and principal 
figures of this pediment are supposed to have corre- 
sponded very closely with those in a picture on the same 
subject, described by Philostratus. Vulcan was repre- 
sented in it bearing the hatchet with which he had just 
opened the head of Jupiter ; his look expressed surprise 
and fear at seeing Minerva armed, while Jupiter con- 
templated his daughter in an ecstacy of delight, and 
even Juno appeared to regard her with the same plea- 
sure as her own offspring *. The marble No. 91 is a 
part of the neck, shoulders, and arms, of a statue of the 
mythological personage called Hyperion, the harbinger 
of the Sun ; and No. 92, the heads of two of the Hoi'ses 
belonging to the chariot of Hyperion, as if rising from 
the sea. No. 93 is a statue, usually supposed to have 

"^ Cockerell's Account of tK« El^o. M&rble«^ |^ 15. 



been designed for the Athenian hero Theseus, rcpreunted 
leclining on a rock, covered with the akin of a lu)n. 




There seems something hke an anachronism m the in- 
troduction of rheseus among the personnges supposed to 
be witnesses of the Birth of Minerva. And indeed anti- 
qnaries are by no means agi'eed as to the character of 
this statue, hy some named Hercules, and by others, 
Bacchus, Pan, or Cephalus. 

No. 114 is a colossal group of two female figures, tlie 
heads of which ore wanting, and they are otherwise 
mutilated. These are taken for Ceres and her daughter 
Proserpine. The imperfect statne No, 96 is considered 
as tliat of Iris, the messenger of Juno. No. 96 isa torso 
of a draped female figure, which appears to bare had 
wings of bronze at the shoulders, as the holes in which 
they were fixed are observable : hence this seems to have 
been a statue of Victory. No. 97 presents a group of 
figures much mutilated, supposed to be designed for the 
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Fates or Destinies. No. 98 is a noble head of one of ibe 
Howies (hat belonged to the Chariot of the Goddess Nat 
or the Night. This occapied one corner of the pediment, 
and the horses of Hyperion the other. 




The sculptures marked 99 — lOG belonged to the weat- 
em pediment of the Parthenon ; and the group of figures 
of which these are sadly mutilated portions, was designed 
to represent the contest between Minerva and Neptune, 
for the presidency of the city of Athens. The rival 
deities agreed to end their dispute by exercising their 
miraculous powers in the creation of objects of utility to 
man, the victory to belong to the deity whose production 
should be reckoned tbe most valuable. Neptune created 
a horse, and Minerva an olive-tree ; and to her was as- 
signed the patronage of Athens. 

No. 99 is a statue of Ilyssna, the God supposed to 
preside over a small river of the same naioe, in the 
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territory of Athens. The peculiar attitude of this figure, 
represented as if in the act of rising from a recum- 
bent posture, is admirably calculated to display the skill 
of the artist. It is a mere torso, the head and limbs 
having been broken off. 

No. 100 is a torso of a male figure, supposed to have 
been intended for Cecrops, the founder of Athens. 

No. 101 is a small fragment, a sort of half mask, of 
the statue of Minerva ; the central and principal figure of 
the pediment. 

The head of the Goddess must have been covered with 
a helmet of bronze, holes for fastening which appear in 
the marble ; and the sockets of the eyes are supposed to 
have been filled with metal, or perhaps with artificial 
eyes of enamel. No. 102 is a fragment of the breast 
of the same statue of Minerva. No. 103 is the upper 
portion of a torso which formed part of the statue of 
Neptune. No. 104 is a piece of marble with a curved 
surfiice, which is conjectured to be a fragment of the 
Erichthonian Serpent, worshipped as a deity at Athens. 
The torso marked No. 105 is considered as having be- 
longed to a statue of Victoria Apteros, or Wingless Vic- 
tory, the goddess being thus represented in compliment 
to national vanity, as if to indicate that the Athenians 
held her gifts in perpetuity. No. 106 is a fragment sup- 
posed to be a part of a statue of Latona, the mother of 
Apollo and Diana. 

Ralph. — Are there any more sculptures taken from 
the Parthenon among the contents of this room ? 

Mr. Edwards. — Here are a few, consisting of portions 
of columns, and fragments of statues, so imperfect that 
nothing satisfactory can be ascertained relative to the 
character or situation pf the figures to which they be- 
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longed. We will therefore proceed to Dotiee some other 
antiquities. 

The next in order, No. 107, is a marble, with a Greek 
Inscription, in very ancient characters, written in the 
mode styled Botistrophedon^ that is, as Oxen torn in 
ploughing, beginning the second line, or furrow, at the 
extremity where the first terminates. Thos here the 
first line commences opposite the left hand, the second 
opposite the right, and so on alternately. There is no 
intrinsic importance in these lines, which merely record 
the presentation of three articles, a vase, a tray or stand, 
and a strainer, for the service of the Prytaneum, or Hall 
of Justice, at Sigea ; with the name of the donor. Sigea 
was a city near the site of Troy ; and this marble, before 
it came into the possession of Lord Elgin, was used as a 
seat in the porch of the church at the village of Yeni- 
char, on the coast of the Dardanelles. The Sigean In- 
scription, as it is termed, has occupied the attention of 
several learned persons ; being deemed interesting as a 
specimen of highly antique Greek letters. It is now 
nearly obliterated; but fortunately copies of it were 
made while it was yet legible. 

Ralph. — What is the next object to be examined ? 

Mr. Edwards. — The colossal statue, No. Ill, the head 
of which is deficient, and hence antiquaries have differed 
in opinion as to the personage intended to be I'epresented. 
The dress is that of a female, which led to conjectures 
that it was an image of Diana, or of Niobe ; but a close 
inspection of the figure proved that, in the shape of the 
chest especially, it must have been meant for one of the 
male sex ; and as Bacchus is often found thus disguised 
in ancient monuments, it has been concluded that the 
statue was designed for that deity. It formerly decorated 
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the summit of a building at Athens called the Choragic 
Monument of Thrasyllus, erected 320 B. C. 

No. 113 is a statue of a female, destitute of the head 
and arms. It was foimd in 1812, in the temple of The- 
mis at Rhamnus, on the coast of Attica ; and was pre- 
sented to the Museum by J. P. Gandy Deering, Esq. 

No. 115 is a piece of antiquity of a very different kind 
from the foregoing. It is a fine bronze urn, richly 
wrought, which was found included in the marble vase 
No. 116, in which it now stands, in a tomb between Athens 
and Eleusis. Besides burnt bones, the urn contained a 
small vase of alabaster, and a sprig of myrtle, wrought 
in gold. This last-mentioned article is still in the pos- 
seasion of the Earl of Elgin. 

No. 119 is a statue (wanting the head, lower arms, 
and a part of the right leg) of a youth, most beautifully 
executed. It has been named the statue of Icarus, the 
son of Deedalus, according to the romantic history of 
Greece ; and it is imagined that it belonged to a group. 

No. 125 is a capital of an Ionic column. This I have 
pointed out for your notice because it belonged to the 
portico of the double temple at Athens called the Erech- 
theium ; an imitation of which (differing from the ori- 
ginal only in the addition of a tower) occurs in the 
church of St. Pancras, New Road, London. 

In No. 128 we have another specimen of the architec- 
tural ornaments of the Erechtheium, namely one of the 
Caryatides, or female statues, placed instead of columns 
to support an entablature. 

The next objects for inspection are plaster casts, (No. 
136—149,) from sculptures which ornamented the fideze 
of the Pronaos of the temple of Theseus, at Athens. 
The subject is a battle supposed to be fought in the pre- 
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sencc of the deities of ancient Greece, represented by 
the sitting figures in Nos. 137 and 138. 

Nos. 150 — 154 exhibit casts from the frieze of the Pos- 
ticum^ or western porch of the same temple. The battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithss forms the subject of these 
sculptures. 

Nos. 155 — 157 are casts from metopes, from the north 
side of the temple of Theseus. In the first, that hero is 
represented killing Creon king of Thebes ; in the second, 
he is vanquishing Cercyon, king of £leusis, in a wrest- 
ling match ; and the third displays the combat in which 
he destroyed the Crommyian Sow. 

The next objects (Nos. 158 and 159) are two bas- 
reliefs, in marble, in which warriors appear fighting, 
some on foot, and some on horseback. These sculptures 
are supposed by Visconti to exhibit a battle between the 
Greeks and the Persians. The marbles formed part of 
the frieze of a temple near the Propylaa, at Athens, 
dedicated to Aglauros, one of the daughters of Cecrops. 

Nos. 160, 161, are bas-reliefs, from the same temple, 
representing a battle in which all the combatants appear 
to be Greeks. 

Among the objects from No. 162 to No. 176 are several 
Greek Inscriptions, some of which are very imperfect. 

No. 177 is a piece of a frieze or architectural ornament, 
from a very ancient building at MycensB, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which has been called the tomb of Agamem- 
non. The carving exhibits scroll-work; and the stone 
is of a bright green colour. 

No. 180 is an architectural fragment from the same 
edifice, with carving of scroll-work, but on a red-coloured 
stone. 

No. 186 is a quadruple Sun-dial, from Athens. It 
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appears to be not more ancient than the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Severus. On it is cut the name of the 
maker : " Phffidinis, the son of Zoilus, a Paeanian." 

No. 190 exhibits a fragment of a bas-relief, repre- 
senting Latona and her daughter Diana, in a procession. 
The figures of Victory and Apollo, which complete the 
subject of this sculpture, occur on a terra-cotta, No. 18, 
in the first room of the Gallery of Antiquities. This 
appears, from comparison with bas-reliefs, in a more 
perfect state, in the Albani collection, at Rome : engraved 
in the Musee NwpoUon, 

No. 193 is a bas>relief, exhibiting a Bacchanalian 
group. It was found among the ruins of the theatre of 
Bacchus, at Athens. 

No. 195 is a large sepulchral urn, which is solid, and 
bears no inscription, but is decorated with a bas-relief of 
three figures : one seated ; the second, a warrior joining 
hands with the former; the third, a boy bearing a large 
shield. 

No. 206 is a fragment of a Greek Inscription, in very 
ancient characters. It appears to be part of a treaty 
between the Athenians and the inhabitants of the city of 
Rhegium in Italy, founded by a colony of Greeks from 
the island of Euboea, about 668 B. C. 

The objects from No. 209 to No. 218, are small tablets 
or portions of tablets, exhibiting sculptures in relief of 
parts of the human body, with inscriptions denoting that 
these were votive offerings. You may recollect that I 
noticed the custom among the ancients of dedicating 
such sculptures to their deities, when describing a bas- 
relief in the Sixth Room ; (p. 196 ;) and some votive 
ofiFerings in bronze are preserved among the Antiquities 
in the Tenth Room. These tablets were found in small 
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cavities or niches, in a rock at Athens called the Pnyz; 
and there is a larger niche, which is supposed to have 
contained a statue of the divinity to whom the offerings 
were consecrated, namely Zeus Hypsistos^ or Jove the 
Most High. 

Passing hy the intervening objects, including sepul- 
chral and other inscriptions and architectural fragments, 
we may notice Nos. 242 and 243, both which are heads 
of the Bearded Hercules ; No. 247, supposed to be the 
head of the Tragic Poet Sophocles ; and No. 248, which 
Visconti imagined might have been designed for a head 
of Ulysses, or of Vulcan. 

Among the next ensuing articles are several Greek 
inscriptions; but they are imperfect, or else relate to 
subjects not sufficiently interesting to require notice. 
No. 278 is a bas-relief on which appears the (roddess 
Hygeia feeding a serpent out of a patera : and the bas- 
relief No. 279, which is imperfect, exhibits some goddess 
seated on a chair or throne, and behind her are seven 
figures, four of them children, the others in the attitude 
of devotion ; and one of the children is leading a ram 
towards an altar. 

The objects numbered 801 — 316, are fragments of 
sculptures belonging to the Parthenon, as also are Nos. 
321 and 323. No. 324 is supposed to be a vessel for 
containing holy water. The front of it displays a bas- 
relief of five figures, one sitting on a throne, probably 
intended to represent Juno, to whom three females 
appear to be addressing petitions in behalf of the children 
in their arms ; and a fourth is bringing oblations. This 
sculpture was brought from the same church with the 
Sigean inscription No. 107. 

No. 32o. — ^A mutilated colossal Head, found in the 
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temple of Nemesis, or the Avenging Groddess, at Rham- 
nus, in Attica; and supposed to have belonged to a 
statue of that goddess, it was presented to the Museum,' 
by John P. Gandy Deering, Esq. 

No. 327. — ^A torso of a male figure, supposed to have 
been designed for JEsculapius. The fragments numbered 
320 and 322 belonged to the same figure ; and they were 
all found at £pidaurus, where ^sculapius was held in 
especial veneration. 

No. 330 is a fragment of a square altar, which was 
probably dedicated to Bacchus. The decorations of two 
sides only have been preserved : on one is seen a female 
Bacchante holding a shawl in her hands, and dancmg ; 
and on the other a dancing Bacchante waving a thyrsus. 

No. 333 is a small fragment of a Greek Inscription, in 
very ancient characters, and written in the same manner 
with the Sigean inscription, namely that called Boustro- 
phedon. 

No. 340, which is a part of a colossal foot, and No. 
341, the left knee of a colossal statue, are supposed to 
have belonged to some figure or figures in one of the 
pediments of the Parthenon. 

No. 348 is a Greek Inscription, which consisted, when 
perfect, of twelve elegiac verses; forming an epitaph 
on the Athenian warriors who fell in the battle of 
totidsea, 432 B. C. Some of the lines are very imper- 
'fect ; but the inscription has been conjecturally restored 
by Visconti, and also by Thiersch, a German antiquary. 

Nos. 352—360 are casts from bas-reliefs, which orna- 
mented the frieze of the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates, at Athens. 

Ralph. — What is the subject represented in these 
bas-reliefs ? 

Mr. £d wards. — They exhibit the punishment of the 
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Tyrrhenian Pirates, by Bacchus, which forms the topic 
pf the Hymn to Bacchus, ascribed to Homer. The 
God of Wine having hired a vessel to convey him from 
Icaria to Naxos, the piratical crew directed the course 
of the ship to the coast of Asia, intending to sell their 
passenger for a slave ; but he, aware of their treacherous 
purpose, transformed them into Dolphins. Bacchus 
occupies the centre of the composition No. 356 : he is 
seated on a rock ; and his attendants, the Fauns, are 
employed in variously tormenting the guilty pirates, 
aome of whom are undergoing flagellation, and others 
are partially metamorphosed. 

No. 366 is a sepulchral Inscription in verse, in the 
Greek lanc^uage. It is a kind of monody, in which 
Hermeros celebrates the extraordinary beauty of his 
wife Tryphei-a, who died at the age of twenty-five 
years. 

No. 372 exhibits a Greek monumental Inscription, 
part of which is in prose and part in verse. In this 
inscription a mother commemorates her two sons, Diitre- 
phes and Pericles ; her daughter Agneis, and her brother 
Demophoon : recording that one of her sons and her 
brother served in the army at Parium. 

No. 375 is a Bas-relief, in which a young man is 
represented standing between two goddesses, Vesta and 
Minerva, who are crowning him. 

No. 376. — A Bas-relief, displaying the figures of 
,Jupiter seated on a throne, and Juno standing before 
him, in the act of removing her veil, as if about to 
address the sovereign of Olympus. 

No. 377 is an Inscription in the Boeotian dialect of the 
Greek language. It is imperfect, but enough of it is 
legible to show that it is part of a treaty between the 
cities, of Orchomcnus in Boeotia, and Elatea in the 
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neighbouring state of Phocis, relating to the payment 
of rent for pastures which the Elateans had let to the 
people of Orchomenus. 

Nos. 380 and 383 are fragments of bas-reliefs ; and the 
remaining articles in this apartment, Nos. 378 — 386 are 
Inscriptions, most of which are imperfect. 

Most of the articles in this room have two or more 
numbers attached to them ; and I wish you therefore to 
observe that the numbers painted red, immediately 
above or below the sculptures, are those to which I have 
referred in the preceding description. The other num- 
bers (in black) have reference to a diflferent arrange- 
ment of the sculptures, before they were placed in this 
apartment. 

Ralph. — ^What part of the Museum is next to be 
surveyed ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That called the Egyptian Saloon, 
which adjoins the Grand Central Saloon. 
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Mr. Edwards. — This spacious apartment, as you 
will perceive on inspection, is filled with works of art, 
which with respect to their general character are strong- 
ly contrasted with the productions of the artists of 
Greece and Rome. We have here Statues and Bas- 
reliefs; but the former are distinguished chiefly for 
their colossal dimensions and formal attitudes, and the 
latter for laboiious stifliiess of execution, and the utter 
absence of taste or elegance in the designs. The Egyp- 
tian Sculptors appear to have been obliged to adopt cer- 
tain conventional patterns, sanctified by prescriptive 
usage, which the authority of the Priesthood fothftda 
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them to transgress. It has heen remarked that the 
sculptured figures of hrute anunals found on the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt are m general more faithful to 
nature than those which are designed as representations 
of human beings. Among these works of art also 
we meet with strange combinations of the parts of differ- 
ent animals ; as the busts of men or women joined to 
the bodies of lions or panthers, constituting the fistbulous 
Sphinx ; figures of men with rams' heads, supposed to be 
statues or portraits of Jupiter Ammon; female figures 
with the horns of a cow, intended for the Groddess Isis ; 
dog-headed figures, representative of Anubis. That 
these and other monstrous compounds of forms of 
different kinds of beings, brutish or human, originated 
in certain associations founded on the singular mode of 
worship prevalent among the Egyptians, (which led 
them to symbolize the attributes of the Deity, under 
the forms of various animals,) may be reasonably pre- 
tumed, but at this period nothing but multiplied con- 
jectures could be adduced as to the origin and progress 
of animal worship among this singular people. 

Ralph. — In what manner was this vast collection of 
Egyptian statues and carvings formed ? The mere re- 
moval of such unmense unv^eldy blocks of stone as are 
here assembled must, I suppose, liave required much time 
and labour for its accomplishment. 

Mr. Edwards. — Some of these objects (distinguished 
in the Catalogue by the obelisk prefixed to the notice of 
each) were collected by the French, from different parts 
of Egypt, when that country was occupied by the 
army of Bonaparte, who had taken out with him a num- 
ber of antiquaries, naturalists, and other men of science, 
for the express purpose of exploring and ascertaining the 
resources of that highly fertile but neglected land, the 
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conquest of which the French General seems to have 
confidently anticipated. In consequence of the capitu- 
lation of Alexandria, in September 1801, the valuable 
collection of Egyptian Sculptures of various descriptions, 
then destined for removal to France, was unconditionally 
surrendered to the English. General Menou, the French 
Commander, claimed as his private property one of the 
most interesting of the antiquities, (the Rosetta Stone, 
to be subsequently described,) but Lord Hutchinson insist- 
ed on the complete fulfilment of the articles of the treaty 
which related to the collections made by the French, 
with the exception of the specimens illustrative of Na- 
tural History. Various works of sculpture therefore, 
intended for exhibition in France as monuments of the 
temporary conquest of Egypt by Bonaparte, were con- 
Teyed on board the frigate Egyptienne, and brought to 
England, under the superintendence of General Turner, 
in February 1802 ; and they were afterwards sent to the 
British Museum by order of King George III. 

Many articles have been added to the French collec- 
tion, several of which (as the Sarcophagi with the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions) are curious and important. Some 
of these monuments of Egyptian art were collected by 
Henry Salt, Esq., assisted by Belzoniand Burkhardt, two 
highly celebrated travellers ; but most of them have been 
presented at difi^erent times by various benefactors. 

The transportation of such unwieldy masses of granite 
as the colossal statues and fragments here collected, is 
certainly calculated to excite some astonishment, and 
inspire magnificent ideas of the resources of modem art. 
But when we consider that these objects or the blocks 
from which they were constructed, were originally 
brought from various distant parts of the country under 
the direction of £g3rptian artists, we must acknowled^ 
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that if they were inferior in mechanic skill, (as thej 
undoubtedly were to the modems,) they knew how to 
supply the defects of their machinery by the combined 
labour of multitudes ; though we may not often be able 
to discover the mode of their operations. 

Ralph. — Where must we commence our survey of the 
Egyptian Antiquities? 

Mr. Edwards — It will be convenient to notice them 
generally in the order in which they are mentioned in 
the Catalogue. We will, however, begin with these 
sculptured Lions, placed as it were at the entrance into 
the Egyptian Saloon. 

These Lions are supposed to have been formerly 
stationed on either side of an entrance to a palace at 
Barkal, in Upper Nubia. The structure itself^ which 
was composed of burnt bricks, is utterly destroyed. The 
Lions, sculptured in red or flesh-coloured granite, were 
seen and described by Ruppel, a German traveller, a few 
years since ; and in 1832 they were brought to England 
by Lord Prudhoe, who presented them to the British 
Museum. The figure on the right hand is better exe- 
cuted than the other, and less injured by time. The 
animal is represented reclining on his right side, on a 
plinth or flat block of stone, on the front of which is a 
band of hieroglyphics. The other Lion reposes on his 
left side, with his head turned to the right. 

Both on the bases which support the Lions and on the 
manes of the animals are hieroglyphics, among which are 
some interpreted to signify the name of Amenoph III, an 
ancient king of Egypt. 

No. 2. — ^An Obelisk of black basalt, brought from 
Cairo, by General Turner. 

No. 3. — A Sarcophagus, from. Mr. Salt's collection. 
It is in the shape of a mummy-case; and has in firont 
&ve TOWB of hieroglyphics. 
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No. 4. — A colossal Head, sculptured in brown 
breccia. 

No. 6, — A mythological group, representing Horus, the 
last of the heroic or deified kings of Egypt, under the 
protection of the superior deity Ammon Ra, the genera- 
tor, or creative power. 

No. 6. — A colossal head, of the same materials with No. 
4, from the collection of Mr. Salt. 

No. 7. — A colossal head of a Ram, of soft yellowish 
sandstone, which once belonged to a Crio-Sphinx. 

Charles. — What is the meaning of the word Crio- 
Sphinx? 

Mr. Edwards. — Sphinxes have already been noticed 
as monstrous forms derived from the system of animal 
worship anciently prevalent in Egypt; concerning the 
origin of which inquiry would now be fruitless. The 
Sphinx properly so called, consisting of a female bust 
connected with the body of a lion, was a frequent sub- 
ject with Greek artists ; and the history of the Sphinx is 
connected with the mythic annals of Thebes; though 
perhaps originally borrowed from Egypt. The sculp- 
tors of this latter country, accustomed to the combina- 
tion of parts of different animals, produced varieties of 
Sphinxes by adding the heads or busts of men, sheep, 
hawks, &c., to the bodies of Lions ; and these have been 
severally distinguished by the appellations of Andro- 
Sphinwes^ or Men-Sphinxes; CHo-Sphinxes, or Ram- 
Sphinxes; words of Greek derivation, in conformity 
with which the Hawk-Sphinx might have been styled 
Hieraco- Sphinx^ from the term *Upa^^ a hawk. 

No. 8. — A Statue of a Priest, standing before an altar 
ornamented with Plants, Birds, and other figures. 

No. 9. — A colossal hand or fist, sculptured in red 
granite ; the wrist of which is eighty inches in circum- 

T 2 
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fcrence It was^ among the antiquities surrendered by 
the French, but it was uncertain where it was found. 

No. 10. — A large and very curious Sarcophagus of 
breccia, the surface of which, both within and with- 
out, is covered with hieroglyphics. It was among the 
spoils of the French, who met with it in the court of 
the mosque of St. Athanasius, at Alexandria, where it 
had been long used as a reservoir or water basin. 

No. 11. — The figure of a Hawk-headed Sphinx, 
brought by Belzoni from the Temple of Ipsambul. 

No. 12. — A monument consisting of six figures carved 
in bold relief, in red granite ; from Mr. Salt's collection. 
This piece of sculpture was found at Camac, (the an- 
cient Thebes, or Diospolis,) in a building supposed to 
have been a palace of the ancient Egyptian kings. 

No. 13. — Another Hawk-headed Sphinx, imperfect. 

No. 14. — The legs of a Statue in a sitting posture. 

No. 15. A colossal head of red granite, found by Bel- 
zoni, at Camac, in 1818. The figure is adorned with a 
lofty cap, or mitre, and is perfect with the exception of 
the left ear and the beard w^ith part of the chin, which 
have been broken ofi^- Its height from the neck to the 
top of the mitre, is ten feet. 

No. 17. — A Boat of black gitmite, about seven feet in 
length, in which ai-e the remains of a sculptured group, 
among which may be distinguished the lower part of a 
Female overshadowed by the wings of a Vulture. On 
the surface of this sacred vessel is a line of hieroglyphics ; 
and it is inscribed in several places with the name of 
the mother of Amenoph III. 

No. 18. — A colossal arm, belonging to the same statue 
with the head No. 15. 

No. 16. — A colossal head, named the Head of the 
young Memnon, It was brought from the ruins of a 
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building called the Memnonium, at Thebes, by Belzoni, 
in 1817* It is composed of a block of granite of Syene, 
difiering in colour in diflFerent parts : the upper part or 
head being of a reddish tint, and the lower part forming 
the bust of a dark hue. The height of the fragment from 
the bottom of the bust to the top of the ornamental head- 
dress is eight feet nine inches ; and the circumference, 
round the shoulders, fifteen feet three inches. The statue, 
which was probably in a sitting position, may have been 
twenty-four feet high. This has been reckoned the finest 
specimen of Egyptian colossal sculpture now existing. 

Ralph. — Pray, Sir, did this Head belong to the vocal 
Statue of Memnon mentioned by Pliny, by Strabo, by 
Juvenal, and other ancient writers, as yielding a musical 
sound, when shone upon by the rising sun ? 

Mr. £dwards. — I believe I may safely assert that this 
is not the head of the Statue alluded to by those authors. 
There are two sitting Colossi near the ruins of the 
building called the Menmonium at Thebes, still remain- 
ing, though one of the two appears to have been broken 
and repaired, and on the legs of this statue, which is situ- 
ated a little to the north of the other, may be perceived 
a number of inscriptions in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, containing the testimonies of various persons who 
had witnessed the phenomenon to which you allude. 
From these Inscriptions, (a collection of which has been 
published,) it may fairly be inferi'ed that the statue on 
which they are found was the Vocal Memnon so cele- 
brated among the ancients. Strabo, who is the earliest 
writer by whom the Vocal Memnon is mentioned, says, 
that being near the Statue in question, about the first 
hour of the morning, in company with many of his 
friends, and several Roman soldiers, he distinctly heard 
a sound like the snapping of a harp or lute string ; but 
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Jie adds that whether the sound proceeded from the sta- 
tue itself, from its base, or from some person near it, he 
was unahle to ascertidn. 

Ralph. — Do you think the vocal Statue owed its 
celebrity entirely to some fraud of the Egyptian Priests; 
or does the circumstance of the occurrence of such sounds 
admit of some other explanation ? 

Mr. Edwards. — That the phenomenon was repre- 
sented as miraculous by the Hierophants of Egypt, and 
that there was much exaggeration and mystery in the 
accounts they propagated concerning it, abundantly 
appear from the evidence both of history and of tra- 
dition; but that singular sounds were emitted by this 
statue under peculiar circumstances, and that they arose 
from natural causes, may be concluded from recent obser- 
vations of travellers and men of science. It appears that 
blocks of stone sometimes yield a tone like a musical 
note, in consequence of the passage of rarified air 
through their pores or fissures. Baron Humboldt, in 
his Travels in South America, says, " The granitic rock 
on which we lay is one of those where travellers on the 
Orinoco have heard from time to time, towards sunrise, 
subterraneous sounds resembling those of the organ. 
The Missionaries call these stones Loxaa de Musica," 
Similar sounds were heard in Egypt by the French tra- 
vellers, Jomard, Jollois, and Devilliers, who one morn- 
ing, at sunrise, heard a noise which they compare to the 
breaking of a string of a musical instrument, which 
sound seemed to proceed from a monument of granite 
situated near the centre of the spot where stands the 
ancient ruin called the palace of Carniac [Thebes]. 
It is further worthy of notice, that Sir A. Smith, travel- 
ling in Egypt, some years since, examined the particu- 
lar statue above described; and having visited it at si:^ 
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o'clock in the ' morning, accompanied by a numerous 
escort, he heard very distinctly the peculiar sound 
so often described. He states that this sound issues 
not from the statue itself, but from its pedestal; 
and he expresses an opinion, that it is owing to the im- 
pulse of air upon the stones of the pedestal, which are 
80 arranged as to'produce this surprising effect.* 

No. 20 consists of part of the frieze of an Egyptian 
temple, covered with hieroglyphics. 

No. 21. — A colossal Statue, of black breccia: the 
figure is represented sitting on a throne, the front and 
back of which are adorned with hieroglyphics. It was 
foond in 1818 in excavating a supposed temple of Mcm- 
non, at Thebes. 
No. 22. — Part of the frieze of a temple. 
No. 23. — A large Sarcophagus, of black granite, covered 
internally as well as externally with hieroglyphics. It 
was brought from Cairo, where it had been used as a 
cistern by the Turks, who called it' the Lovers Fountain. 
No. 24. — The famous Rosetta Stone. This is a slab 
of black basalt, about three feet in length, and two feet 
five inches in breadth. It exhibits a trilingual, or at 
least a triple inscription : (1.) An inscription in Hiero- 
glyphics ; (2.) the same or the substance of it in the cha- 
racters of the country, which have been termed " en- 
chorial," or " demotic," characters ; (3.) the inscription 
in the Greek language. The stone is unfortunately mu- 
tilated, one comer being broken off, and a considerable 
part of the hieroglyphics, with about fifteen lines of the 
enchorial inscription, having been thus destroyed. The 
Greek inscription however is nearly perfect ; and it is 
stated at the end of it that the decree which this stone 
exhibits was inscribed in three different forms : namely 

* Vide Revue Encyclop^dique, 1821, t. ix. p. 592. 
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in " sacred characters,'* in " those of the comitiy," and in 
**the Greek language.'' This threefold inscription re- 
cords, in pompous terms, the services which Ptolemy V. 
(called Epiphanes,) had rendered to the country ; and 
it is stated that the High Priests had ordered that this 
record should he engraved when they were assemhied at 
Memphis for the purpose of investing the king with the 
royal prerogatives ; and as a memorial of this transac- 
tion they decreed that a statue should he erected to king 
Ptolemy in the sanctuaries of all the temples, and also 
that a small temple should he dedicated to him. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect state of what may be 
styled the Egyptian vereions of the Greek text of this 
inscription, Dr. Thomas Young was enabled by compar- 
ing the corresponding parts of it in the diflFerent lan- 
guages to make out the Hieroglyphic equivalents for the 
proper names of Ptolemy and Berenice. Other inscrip- 
tions in Greek accompanied by Hieroglyphics have since 
been examined by M. ChampoUion, and other men of 
learning, who have been enabled by ingenious deductions 
to foiin a system of Hieroglyphic Phonetics, or to deter- 
mine the principles on which Hieroglyphic characters 
were employed to denote vocal sounds ; in other words, 
they have endeavoured to sliow by what equivalent hiero» 
glyphic forms the several letters of the alphabet may be 
represented. By means of this mode of interpretation, 
hieroglyphics inscribed on various statues have been de- 
ciphered, and the names of the personages they represent 
are supposed thus to be ascertained. 

No. 25. — A kneeling figure, mutilated. 

• No. 26. — A Statue of a man seated, with the head of 
a ram on his knees. 

No. 27. — A Statue, the upper part wanting, of Rame-> 
ses II. called Sesostris. He is represented in a kneeling 
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3, holding an altar on which is a Scarabseus, or 
beetle. 

29. — A Painting, (on soft stone,) of a male and a 
seated, both the figui-es and the seat inscribed 
deroglyphics. 
30. — A colossal Head, from the collection of Mr. 

31. — Two figures seated, with a smaller one be- 
them, carved in sandstone. 

32. — A large Sarcophagus of grey slate, covered 
rithin and without with hieroglyphics ; and on the 
side of the cover is a figure of one of the Egyptian 
s in low relief, together with hieroglyphics : the 

side of the cover has also a carved figure with 
lyphics. 

33. — ^An Obelisk of black basalt, found at Cairo. 
, 35. — A painted statue, the head and right arm 

, 37. — A large statue of Bubastes, seated in a kind 

ir. 

, 38. — ^A statue of a Baboon. 

. 39. — ^A stone Sarcophagus, discovered in a tomb 

ebes. It exhibits a model of the face, ornamented 

gilding ; and at the sides are figures painted, the 

g and colours having been restored. 

. 41. — A statue of Bubastes with the head of a 

ss. 

. 42. — A statue of an Egyptian, kneeling on a 

8 plinth, and holding an fdtar, having in front a 

tablet or panel, on which is a figure of the Goddess 

« 

, 43. — ^A statue of a military officer, much mutilated. 
, 46. — A figure of a king's scribe, seated on the 
d, holding ears of com in the left hand, and having 
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suspended from his neck a tablet inscribed in hierogly- 
phics with the name and titles of Ramcses, (Sesostris.) 

No. 48. — A Statue, in basalt, of a man sitting (m a 
pedestal; the front of which, as well as that of the 
figure, are covered with Hieroglyphics. 

No. 51. — A kneeling statue of a royal scribe, holding 
a shrine with the figures of Isis, Osiris, and Horus. 

No. 59. — A fragment of a column made of porphyry. 

Upon this is placed a colossal figure of a Hawk. 

No. 61. — A Statue of Phthamenoph, in red granite; 
wdth the name inscribed on the breast in Hieroglyphics; 
and on the shoulder the name of Rameses. 

Nos. 62, 68, and 68, are Statues of Bubastes, seated. 

No. 64 is an architectural specimen, a column in four 
pieces, composed of grey granite. This pillar, both in 
the form of its capital and in other parts, is well adapted 
to display the difierence between Egyptian and Grecian 
architecture. On its surface are Hieroglyphics, mclosed 
within cartouches, and exliibiting the names of some of 
the kings of Egypt. 

No. 69. — The upper half of a Statue of Bubastes, in 
an erect position. 

No. 70. — ^A Statue of a Man seated, and holding in 
front of his knees a small erect figure. 

No. 74. — A Scarabffius, belonging to the Elgin collec- 
tion. It was brought &om Constantinople ; but appears 
to be of Egyptian sculpture. 

No. 81. — A Statue of a Priest of Ammon, 

No. 82. — A Head of a Sphinx, of Roman workman- 
ship ; from the Towneley collection. 

No. 86. — An Egyptian Sarcophagus, in black basalt. 

On this Sarcophagus is placed a ti'ough of hard breccia, 
at one end of which is the figure of an old man seated* 
The trough is inscribed with Hieroglyphics, some of 
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which are supposed to mdicate the royal name of Rameses 
the Great. 

No. 90. — A bas-relief, representing an Egjrptian 
Priest clothed in a close garment ; on a flat stone, sup- 
posed to have been the cover of a Sarcophagus. 

No. 92. — A Statue of a Priest, holding a shrine with 
the figure of some Deity. 

No. 93. — The Bust of a Female of white stone, being 
part of a colossal statue. 

No. 95. — A votive Column, with a Greek inscription 
to the great god Serapis, at Canopus. This was brought 
from Aboukir. 

No. 102. — A tablet with figures of Females, four 
seated, and three standing as attendants. 

No. 106. — A Dog like a Greyhound, stretched at length 
on a tomb or altar painted black. 

No. 116 includes seven objects presented to the 
Museum, in 1817, by Captain Caviglia. Among these 
are a small figure of a Lion, found in digging between 
the paws of the Great Sphinx, near the pyramids of 
Jizeh. The impression of a human foot, carved in stone, 
with the letters NEK*e over it ; found in front of the 
Great Sphinx. And a tablet of Hieroglyphics ; from the 
same locality. 

No. 118 includes an Egyptian bas-relief, consisting of 
two^*ranges of figures : that above is imperfect ; the lower 
exhibits priests holding knives as if about to sacrifice 
bulls. A small Egyptian figure, bearded, with a terrific 
aspect. An Egyptian monument, with two square tablets 
surrounded by hieroglyphics: in one tablet are two 
female figures; and the other is plain. A kneeling 
figure holding a statue of a Baboon on a pedestal, in- 
scribed with the name of Pharaoh Hophra. A kneeling 
figure holding in front a head of Isis. 
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No. 135. — A large square tablet of breccia, covered 
with hieroglyphics. It seems to have been used as a 
mill-stone for grindmg com. 

No. 140 is a gigantic face, exhibiting youthful features, 
which was broken off from a mummy-shaped Sarco- 
phagus. 

Among the remaining objects are several fragments of 
sculptures, which are not uninteresting, but we must 
pass them by, at present, and take a view of these speci- 
mens of the art of Painting among the Egyptians. 

Ralph. — Are the paintings here collected supposed to 
be as ancient as the period when Egypt was ruled by 
native princes, or are they the works of artists who lived 
when the country was governed by the Greeks or by the 
Homans? 

Mr. Edwards. — It is quite uncertain at what period 
they were executed. Indeed there are few of the 
Egyptian works of art the age of which can be ascer- 
tained at all satisfactorily. Even if it be admitted that 
the Hieroglyphics with which the surfaces of the sarco- 
phagi and obelisks are frequently covered, and which 
are often inscribed more sparingly on the statues and 
architectural fragments, have in part been correctly 
deciphered, and found to display the names of some of 
the kings of ancient Egypt, it will still be questionable 
whether the inscriptions are not of later date than the 
monuments on which they appear. And so confused is 
the chronology of the Egyptians, that the discovery of 
the name of Amenophis, or of Rameses, on a statue or 
other object, is of little importance, because the periods 
at which they reigned are very uncertain. There are 
some monuments, however, (as the Rosetta Stone, 
already mentioned,) in which Hieroglyphic, and Encho- 
rial Inscriptions are accompanied by others in the Greek 
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language, i/vhicli appear to be translations of the former, 
and which afford names and dates, but they are, as 
might be expected, posterior to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Macedonians, referring to the Ptolemies or the 
Roman Emperors, and not to any of the native sovereigns 
of the country. 

With respect to these paintings, though some of them 
exhibit fragments of hieroglyphic inscriptions, yet I 
believe that these afford no indications of the period or 
periods at which they were executed. 

Ralph. — As these pictures seem to be traced on 
stucco, I suppose they must have ornamented the walls 
of some apartment. Pray can you inform us in what 
situations they were found ? 

Mr. Edwards. — They are fresco paintings from the 
walls of apartments : not however apartments for the 
living but for the dead. You have probably seen 
Belzoni's account of the paintings which he discovered 
in tombs which he opened, at Goumou, called Biban el 
Maleky or Tombs of the Kings. These paintings are 
said to have been procured from other tombs near the 
ruins of the ancient city of Thebes, in Upper Egypt* 
The Arabs inhabiting the miserable villages which now 
occupy part of the site of that once magnificent and vast 
metropolis of a great nation, who have long been accus- 
tomed to explore the sepulchral caverns around their 
dwellings, in search of mummies, have of late years 
detached many pieces of painted stucco from the sides of 
the tombs, and sold them to travellers. 

Many persons who have visited Egypt have noticed 
the pictorial decorations of the apartments excavated in 
the rocks by the imcient Egyptians, and fitted up for the 
reception of the embalmed bodies of the dead. The 
most curious and interesting account of such sepulchial 
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paintings that I have seen is that in Mr. Hamilton's 
^' ^gyptiaca," relatiye to tombs at Thebes, and othen 
at a place called £1 Kab. 

We will now take a closer sorvey of these Egjptiaa 
Paintings. No. 169 is a fragment of a picture, in two 
compartments, both exhibiting herds of cattle and their 
drivers or conductors ; and at the extremity of the upper 
compartment is a man resting on his hands and knees, 
who appears to be kissing the foot of another figure, the 
whole of which, except one leg, is wanting. All these 
paintings are imperfect, having, no doubt, been very 
carelessly separated from the walls to which they be- 
longed. In No. 170, a Bird-catcher is seen standing 
on a long boat, in the marshes, with a flock of birds 
before him, one of which he has captured ; and assisted 
by a decoy-duck standing at the head of the boat, and a 
cat seizing one bird with his mouth, and holding another 
under his fore paws. Below the boat are fish, supposed 
to be swimming in the water. No. 171 displays another 
fowling-scene, with a greater number of figures. 

No. 173 is a single figure of a man sitting in an ele- 
gantly formed chair, holding in his right hand the stalk 
of a tuft-headed plant, and some unknown instrument, and 
in the other hand a staff. But a small part of the sta£F 
is visible in this picture ; but in the upper room is an 
outline of a similar figure, with the object in the left 
hand of the man entire. In No. 174 are four figures 
and part of another : one carrying a young fawn, another 
a couple of rabbits, and others sheaves of barley. No. 
175 exhibits parties of females, some sitting, and some 
standing: in two compartments. No. 176 is divided 
partially into upper and lower compartments, which 
however appear to form but one picture. On one side 
is a very formal-looking tree; in the centre of the 
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picture, above, is a man driving two horses in a car, and 
below a man sitting in a car, the horses attached to it 
standing still ; on the side of the piece, opposite the tree, 
is a single figure. 

No. 177 seems to have been designed for a soi-t of 
bird's-eye view of a garden, with a fish-pond in the 
centre. 

No. 179 is arranged in two compartments: in the 
upper one is represented a party, consisting of males and 
females, seated, as if at a visit : in the lower compart- 
ment are four females seated, one of them playing on a 
double pipe ; and two naked figures dancing. 

No. 180 seems to be intended for a representation of 
a table loaded with provisions, consisting of a goose, a 
quarter of veal, fruit, and other articles. 

No. 181, which consists of two compartments, exhibits 
parties of ladies and gentlemen seated, with servants 
waiting on them, as at an entertainment; for at one 
end are tables stored with fruit and other eatables, and 
under the tables wine-jars *. 

* The accounts given by Mr. Hamilton of the paintings in the 
sepulchral caves at Eleithias or £1 Kab, and at Thebes, are here 
tubjoined, as some of the subjects which he has described are 
analogous to those of certain portions of the pictures mentioned 
above. 

Eleithias. " About 1200 feet to the S. S. W. of the towi^ 
[of El Kab] are the sepulchres of the ancient inhabitants. These"^' 
are excavated from a rugged insulated hill of the common sand- 
stone of the country. To the largest of the sepulchres there are 
commonly attached antechambers or grottos, the walls of which are 
covered with paintings, still uninjured, except where they have 
been destroyed by the mischievous disposition of the inhabitants of 
the vidnity. Some of these paintings are mere colourings on the 
plain wall ; others, and those the best, serve only more particularly 
to mark out the bas-reliefis. In the first and largest that we visited 
we were highly gratified to find that these paintings represented 
some of the principal circumstances of the domestic ecoiiQ\sv^ <2kl\2cA 
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These paintings, notwithstanding their mutilated con* 
dition, are interesting as monuments of a state of the 

ftncient Egyptians. At the end which fronts the entrance, are 
three sitting statues, a man between two women, each of whom 
has her arm round his neck. As this person seems to have been 
a rich landed proprietor, his heirs have thought to do him honour 
after his death, by adorning the walls of his sepulchre with a full 
representation of his wealth and magnificence during his life, in the 
most lively manner ; and as the Egyptians, even in their proudest 
moments, never seem to have lost sight of the term at which every- 
thing mortal must arrive, they have closed the scene with a pomp- 
ous and awful picture of the annihilation and vanity of human 
giandeur in a funeral procession. 

One side of the wall is occupied with a representation of a feast, 
at which the master and mistress are seated together on a chair, 
richly dressed ; a favourite monkey at their feet is regaling on a 
basket of grapes*. A servant, part of whose livery is the skin of 
a leopard, appears to introduce the guests, who are sitting in rows 
of men and women, each with a lotus in the hand. To some of 
the guests the servants are presenting bowls and dishes, according 
to the present usage in many parts of the Blast. Athenseus indeed, 
in his fourth Book, states that this was customary among the 
Elgyptians only on certain occasions. The lotus is put into their 
hands cither as the mode which the artist had chosen to express 
that they were all engaged in eating (the lotus being a very common 
food among the Egyptians), or more probably it may have been 
then a custom, as it is now among the Orientals, to present a noso* 
gay to the guests before the repast. In Egypt, the lotus would 
naturally be the most welcome ; each of the women has a stalk of 
the same plant bound round her head. Behind the guests are 
tables covered with various sorts of viands: servants cutting up 
whole sheep, and others bringing dishes. The banquet is enlivened 
by the presence of musicians and dancers. One woman is playing 
on a harp ; another on a double flute ; thiee others are dancing in 
the style of the lascivious dancers at Cairo, known by the name of 
Alm^ ; and a small figure apart is dancing with a sword in each 
hand. At the extremity are six other female figures, approachii^ 
towards the guests, each holding a sistrum in her right hand ; but 
it is difficult to say whether they are mortals, to add to the gaiety 

* y. Herodot. Histor. lib. ii. 
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imitative arts, and a state of society, differing not on] j 
from anything observable in modem times, but also 

of the scene, or imaginary beings to remind the spectator that 
mirth is not the end of life. One might indeed conjecture from 
the introduction of these instruments, peculiarly appropriated to 
the Goddess of Vengeance, that the festival which is here portrayed 
is one of the Nemesia : these were celebrated by the ancients in 
honour of that goddess, in her supposed character of protectress of 
the body and memory of the deceased from all insult. 

The master is then represented walking, attended by his servants, 
who among other things are carrying a chair, a water-jar, and a 
mat, to visit his labourers at work : and accordingly the artist has 
here depicted the mode of hoeing, ploughing, sowing, rolling, and 
reaping the com; gathering it in, winnowing the grain, and the 
carriage of it to the granary ; and finally the embarking bread or 
biscuit on board the Germes. The farm-yard is then seen, crowded 
with oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, mules, and other animals. 
Again we see the vintage, and the process of making wine, the 
mode of catching and salting fish, and water-fowl. Fruits are then 
presented to the master and his friends, and the whole concludes 
with the offerings of gratitude to the gods.** — Remarks on Several 
Parts of Turkey. Part I. jEgypiiacaf or Some Account of the 
Ancient and Modem State of Egypt^ as obtained in the years 
1«01, 1802. By William Hamilton, Esq., F.A.S. 4to. 1809, 
p. 92-4. 

Other views represent the flax-harvest. — " The whole process 
of pulling up the flax by the roots, and carrying it away in small 
bundles, and combing it, is very ingeniously represented. It may 
be observed that the complexion of the men is invariably red, that 
of the women yellow ; neither of them can be said to have any- 
thing in their physiognomy at all resembling the Negro countenance. 
The labourers ara dressed in a kind of skull-cap, and in short close 
drawers : they have very little, if any hair on their heads ; while 
that of the others who uppear to superintend them spreads out at 
the sides, as with the Nubians, and Berberi, above the Cataracts. 
All these figures are in general about fourteen inches high.'* — Id, 
p. 97. 

Elsewhere are represented the culture of the vine, and the 
making of wine. *^ The fowling among the lotus-plantations 
adjoins the above picture. The moment of action which the artist 

u 
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from what we know of the arts and manners of the 
Greeks and Romans. The style of these paintmgs is 
extremely dissimilar from that displayed in the fresco 
paintings disinterred at Pompeii, and now preserved at 
Naples, engravings of which have been repeatedly pub- 
lished in this country. One circumstance worthy of 

has chosen is that wherein one of the men set to watch the birds 
gives the signal to his companions of the nets being full, when 
they are quickly closed. The wild geese, as they appear to be, 
undergo the several successive operations of opening, cleaning, 
t»alting, and potting; and they are placed on one side in jars. 
The same process is followed with the fish, which, in another 
compartment, are shown caught in a large net. Behind is sitting 
one of the fishermen, busy in making a new net, tbe point of 
which is fixed to his toe, a part of the body which modem 
Egyptians make great use of in a variety of handicrafts, and which 
serves in lieu of several other instruments. Another man stands 
by, spinning yarn from a coil on the ground."— Jrf. p. ] 00. Then 
is described the funeral procession, p. 101—3. 

Sepulchres near Thebes. *' The sepulchral monuments of the 
private inhabitants of Thebes are in their way equally interesting 
with those of the Kings [Biban-el.Moluk]. Like those at Eleithias, 
the painted sculptures on the walls present to us faithful portraits 
of the economical pursuits of those who are interred within them, 
and bear lasting record of the degree of excellence to which the 
arts of design were cultivated during the early periods of the 
Theban monarchy." — Id. p. 161. 

Here, as at Eleithias, are exhibited companies in rows, with 
lotus-ilowers in the hands of the several persons ; servants pre* 
scnting refreshments ; musicians performing in concert ; and 
dancing- women amusing the assembled guests. Here are also 
agricultural scenes. *^ The fishing and fowling scenes are described 
as at Eleithias ; but the water is here better expressed. There is 
also a method of fowling, which is by using decoy-birds ; the men 
hold two of these in their hands, and when the birds are come 
among the lotus-bushes, others knock them down with a stick, at 
one end of which is a serpent's head, which perhaps may have 
some allusion to a persuasion that pravailed in Egypt, that the 
eye of the basilisk could charm birds to stop their flight and fi&ll 
into its mouth.*' — Id, p. 164. 
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note relative to the domestic and social usages of the 
Egyptians may be collected from the pictures in which 
males and females are represented associatmg in parties ; 
whence it must be inferred that women in ancient 
Egypt were freely admitted to the society of the other 
sex, and not secluded, as at present in the same country 
and in other eastern regions. 



We have now gone through all the apartments of the 
British Museum which are open to the public; but 
there are two rooms in the story over this Saloon which 
contain some curious monuments of ancient art, and 
though the arrangements there are not completed, we 
shall be able to take a general survey of those objects 
which appear most important. 
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Ralph. — I perceive that the objects here are not, 
like some of those in the Room below, remarkable for 
their gigantic proportions. 

Mr. Edwards. — On the contrary, many of these 
objects are very diminutive; and, instead of colossal 
statues, busts, and torsos, we have statues in miniature 
of the deities and heroes of ancient Egypt. The contents 
of this apartment likewise exhibit more variety than 
those of the Saloon. 

The first case, beside the entrance, contains Egyptian 
Idols, chiefly of bronze. Among the articles on the 
upper shelf are an image of the God of War, with a 
sword in one hand and a shield in the other, the head 

u 2 
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sunnounted by a cross ; and the figure of an Old Man 
kneeling on one knee, and holding a pipe to his mouth. 
On the second shelf are a number of small bronze figures, 
and among them those of Ammon Ra, or the Sun; 
Smouth ; Phtha, or Vulcan ; Mouth, or Mandoulis ; 
Thoth, or Hermes ; Nofre Thmou ; and Thmei, or 
Themis. Here also are two very small statues, in gold, 
of the goddess Hathor, or Venus ; and a gold figure of 
Khons loh, the Moon, Deus Lunus, The third shelf 
displays images of idols in porcelain, including those of 
Khons, or Hercules; Chneph, or Agathodsemon; Nephthe, 
or Victory ; Phtha, before mentioned ; and Selk. On 
the fourth shelf are two Lion-headed figures ; a boat of 
bronze, with a hawk-headed deity (Arueris) standing in 
the centre ; a larger bronze figure of an Old Man with 
long ears, and in front of him, standing on a crocodile, 
another man grasping serpents in his hands, his head 
just reaching up to the chin of the old man. With 
these is placed a statue, in bronze, of Horus, or 
Harpocrates. 

Case 2. — On the first shelf are small figures in stone 
and baked earth, some of which have gilt faces. The 
second shelf contains small bronze Idols ; a Head gilt, 
and having cows* horns, with the gorget or pectoral 
ornament; another Head, crowned, with the pectoral 
ornament depending from the neck ; a figure of I sis, iu 
bronze, seated, wearing cows* horns; the Head of a 
Female, the eyes of which are hollow, having the 
pectoral ornament. On the third are small Idols, 
chiefly of porcelain: among them are three Figures 
together, representing Isis, Horus, and Nephthe; and 
figures of Typhon. The fourth shelf displays a large 
Cat-headed Figure, standing; a Dog headed Figure 
(Anubis), seated; and four Figures of Typhon, or 
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Cacbdismon. On the top of these cases is placed a 
wooden Mummy Chest, and its cover, on which is carved 
the head of a man, and on the bottom of the chest, 
inside, is a full-length figure of a woman painted. 

Case 3. — On the first shelf are four Figures, standing, 
one wearing the head of a jackal, and another a ram's 
head. Four Figures stand on the second shelf, one 6f 
which has the head of a jackal, another that of a hawk, 
and a third that of a dog. The third shelf exhibits 
small porcelain figures. On the fourth shelf stand three 
large figures, one having the head of a fox, or jackal ; 
and another a hawk's head. 

Case 4 contains a wooden Mummy Chest, on the 
cover of which is carved or modelled the Face of a 
t'eraale, and on the lower part are traced hieroglyphics. 
Here also are bronze Candelabra. 

Case 5. — The first shelf displays figures of Foxes, 
seated, carved in wood. On the second shelf are human 
and dog-headed figures, of wood, in a standing posture. 
The fourth shelf exhibits a singular-loooking female 
figure, with something like wings at the shoulders ; and 
on either side is a figure of Anubis, the dog-headed 
deity. 

Case 6. — On the first shelf are imagps of dogs of the 
greyhound kind, and foxes, carved in wood. The se- 
cond shelf displays images of cats, goats, cows, and 
other animals, in bronze. On the third shelf are minia- 
ture figures of animals, in blue porcelain, chiefly. On 
the fourth shelf are lai-ge heads of sheep carved in wood. 

Case 7. — The first shelf exhibits figures of birds, 
carved in wood, and painted. On the second shelf are 
smaller figures of birds, chiefly of wood, and some of 
them gilt ; two fishes, one of them, which is very small, 
of diver ; a figure with a himian face^ g;llt^ esid iVkS. 
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wiiigs of a bird ; another winged figure with the face 
painted : a small serpent, with a globe or disc on the 
head (Agathod»mon,) of bronze, painted and gilt. On 
the third shelf are small figures of birds, of blue porce- 
lain. On the foui-th shelf are placed the feet of a large 
bird of bronze. 

Case 8. — The first shelf displays the figure of a man 
carved in wood, naked, with the exception of a close 
vest, and standing in the attitude of an archer about to 
discharge an ari'ow from his bow ; and. two figures, a 
male and a female, having the faces painted red. On 
the second shelf are wooden figures, some of which are 
painted red. On the third stand various figures of 
bronze and stone ; and one small figure in a boat, the 
head wanting. The fourth shelf, besides heads and other 
])arts of small statues, exhibits an Egyptian head-dress 
of blue glass. 

Case 9. — On the first shelf stand chairs and stools. 
The second shelf displays the model of a house in wood, 
with two figures inside ; the legs of couches ; and various 
domestic utensils. On the third shelf «ire jars and other 
vessels, including a broad-mouthed kettle of bronze. 

Case 10. — On the first shelf are mats, and other arti- 
cles. On the second shelf are placed gold rings, with 
characters engraved on them ; a necklace of small beads, 
little images, and various articles the names and uses of 
which are not very apparent. On the third shelf are 
metallic mirrors, pins, skewers, and combs. On the 
fourth shelf are old shoes and slippers. 

Case 11 contains vessels of various forms and sizes, 
without handles ; some of alabaster, others of bronze, 
earthenware, and glass. 

Case 12 contains vessels with handles; some of those 
on the first and third shelves painted blue and yellow. 
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Case 13 contcuns, on the second shelf, small vessels, 
one in the shape of a hog, with a man's head placed 
on his back ; another in the shape of a fish ; and a third 
in the shape of a goat. On the third and fourth shelves 
are earthen and bronze lamps. 

Case 14 contains a large mummy chest, on the cover 
of which is modelled the face of a man with a small 
beard and a gorget, on the breast Hieroglyphics. This 
is stated to be the inner coffin of Harson-tiot, Priest of 
Ammoh, in Thebes, holding various sacerdotal offices. 

Case 15. — On the first shelf are vessels of bronze. On 
the second shelf paterse ; on the third, incense vases, and a 
painted dish, displaying black flowers on a blue ground. 

Case 16 contains earthen vases, with handles, vary- 
ing in size and figure ; one of the vases on the second 
shelf exhibits some strange long-necked beast on the 
cover. Above case 16 are placed a mummy chest ; and 
a large two-handled vase. 

Case 17. — On the second shelf are knives, scissars, and 
spear-heads, some of which are of flint or basalt ; and 
one knife bears the name of the Auditor chief of the 
Attophori, Phthamas. On the third shelf are fragments 
of pottery, inscribed with Coptic characters ; and a 
piece of plaster, with the figure of a duck or goose, in 
relief, painted. On the fourth shelf are skeletons or 
dried bodies of birds, extended on stages made of rushes. 

Case 18. — The first shelf contains pieces of plaster, on 
which are figures of birds and hieroglyphics. The 
second shelf exhibits arrows, and cordage. On the third 
shelf are wooden clubs, or batons, one of which is knot- 
ted. On the fourth shelf are pieces of plaster, with 
figures and characters. 

Case 16 contains a mummy chest, with a woman's 
fece on the cover, painted green ; the front and sides of 
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the chest exhibiting figores of priests, hieroglyphics, and 
characters. It is said to be the coffin of Otaineb, Fo« 
reigner. In the same case is an outline figure of a man 
seated in a chair, with a staff in one hand, and a mallet- 
shaped instrument in the other ; a bird standing before 
him. This is the figure to which I alluded in noticing 
one of the paintings, No. 173, in the room below. 

Case 20. — On the first shelf are fragments of plaster, 
with figures. On the second, sets of small pots, probably 
holding painters' colours ; and here also is a muller for 
grinding them. The third shelf exhibits metallic cut- 
ting instruments. The fourth shelf contains pieces of 
pottery inscribed with characters. 

Case 21. — On the first shelf are baskets, and other 
articles made of rushes. On the second are various 
kinds of boxes and chests. On the third, wooden spoons ; 
and a variety of small dishes, on two of which fishes 
are carved on the outside as ornaments. The fourth 
shelf exhibits wooden moulds like butter-prints ; and a 
plough made of wood. 

Case 22. — On the first shelf are baskets, shaped like 
bee-hives ; and wooden clubs, or beetles. On the second 
shelf are different kinds of cutting instruments, bronze 
nails, and a small wooden hatchet. The third shelf 
exhibits instruments of wood and bronze, in the shape 
of the hand, which might have been used as forks or 
spoons. 

Case 23. — On the first shelf are baskets ; and on 
the second. Musical Instruments, as Sistra^ of different 
ages, some belonging to the period when Egypt was 
governed by native sovereigns, others of later date, when 
the country was subject to the Greeks, or the Romans. 

Ralph. — In what manner was the Sistrum made to 
yield musical sounds ? 
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Mr. £dwabds. — It is composed, as you may perceive 
from the specimens before us, of a frame formed of two 
parallel bars terminating below in a handle, with small 
rods passed at right angles to the bars, through holes 
in them, in which they move freely when shaken, and 
the rods being bent at the ends are not liable f&^l 
out. The rattling of the rods against the bars of the 
frame produces a ringing or tinkling sound. A mo- 
dem writer on Roman Rites and Customs'^, after stating 
that the sistrum was used in the worship of the Goddess 
Isis, adds, that it was a shrill kind of rattle, which sent 
forth a sound similar to that of ears of com shaken by 
the wind. On the same shelf is a stringed musical in- 
strument, seemingly of rude construction. Among the 
articles on the third shelf, are wooden dolls, painted 
balls, and other objects, apparently used in some games 
played by the Egyptians. The fourth shelf holds spe- 
cimens of cloth, thread) and spindles. 

The contents of case 24, are Mummies. One on the 
second shelf has the face gilt, and figures of priests in 
procession painted on the outer covering. On the third 
and fourth shelves are placed mummy cases ; the face 
modelled on the front of one being painted red, and that 
on the other gilt : the latter has well-executed glass eyes. 

Case 25 contains the mummies of biTite animals ; as 
dogs, cats, gazelles, and sheep. 

Case 26. — Here are mummies of birds : one on the 
first shelf, included in a glass jar, is probably the 
mummy of an Ibis ; and there is another enclosed in 
the same manner on the second shelf. Among the ob- 
jects on the third shelf, is the mummy of a young cro- 
codile. 

• Nieupoort. 
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Case 27. — On the first shelf are wooden boxes and 
cases, some of which are ornamented with hieroglyphics. 
The second and third shelves exhibit wooden and por- 
celain figures of idols. There are others on the fourth 
shelf; and also a model of a coffin in wood. 

The contents of the twenty-eighth case consist of 
wooden images. 

Case 29 contains a mummy chest, the face on which 
is painted red, and the front is adorned with the figures 
of Priests and hieroglyphics. On one side of the chest 
is placed an image of Osiris, made of wood and plaster, 
an embalmed object being enclosed in the head : and on 
the other side of the chest stands a figure, probably de- 
signed for Isis. 

In Case 30 are various figures of wood and plaster. 

Case 31. — On the firet shelf is a tablet on which are 
traced figures in procession, hieroglyphics, and characters. 
We have here also two square chests painted of different 
patterns. The second shelf exhibits sepulchral vases, 
moulded in the forms of the deities or genii, supposed by 
the Egyptians to preside over the region of AmerUiy or 
Tartarus. The first vase represents Amset, the first 
genius of Amenti, with a man's head ; the second vase 
Hap^, the second genius of Amenti, with a dog's head ; 
the third vase, a jackal-headed genius ; the fourth vase 
Sioumautf, the fourth genius of Amenti, with a hawk s 
head. Other vases display the heads of various animals. 
Similar objects occupy the fourth shelf. 

Among the ruins of ancient Thebes in Upper Egypt 
are the remains of a structure called the Little Temple 
of Isis. The walls of the interior are covered with 
hieroglyphics, a part of which, having been interpreted 
by M. Champollion, appear to describe the ceremony 
of the PsychoatatiSy or Weighing of the Soul, to which 
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(according to the doctrines of the Egyptian Priesthood) 
every human being was subjected after death. In this 
judicial process, the Genii of Amenti assisted ; and their 
respective functions are pointed out in the hieroglyphic 
inscription just mentioned, of which there is an account 
in the article on Egypt, in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica*. 

* Situated before the Araenophion, in a valley formed by- the 
rocks of the Libyan mountains and a detached hill, is a small 
temple in a state of perfect preservation, which the French 
Egyptian Commission have described under the name of the Little 
Temple of I sis. It is entered by a small propylon of sandstone 
attached to the boundary, and covered on the exterior "with 
sculptures. The tablets on the band over the gateway represent 
on one side Ptolemy Soter II. presenting offerings to Hathor, and 
the great triad of Thebes, Aramon Ra, Mouth, and Chons; and 
on the other the Goddess Thme, or Thmei (Themis), and a triad 
formed of the hieracocephalous god Mandour, his wife Ritho, and 
their son Harphre. The temple, therefore, was dedicated to 
Hathor, Venus, identified with Thme. or Themis ; in other words, 
the principle of Beauty was here worshipped mythologically in 
conjunction with that of Truth and Justice. 

This is confirmed by the hieroglyphical inscription sculptured 
along the frieze of the pronaoSy part of which has been translated 
by M. Champollion. The naos is divided into three contiguous 
halls, forming as many sanctuaries, the principal of which, being 
in the centre, is entirely covered with sculptures. The sanctuary 
on the left was consecrated to Thmei, and all the tablets with 
which it is decorated relate to the functions performed by that 
Goddess in Amenti. 

** The two sovereigns of this terrible place (where, according to 
the E^ptian mythology, the souls of men were judged), Osiris 
and Isis, receive at first the homage of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, Gods 
Philopaters ; and on a cross or partition- wall is sculptured the 
grand scene of the Psychostatis. This vast bas-relief represents 
the hypostyle hall, called in Eg}'ptian Oskh^ or the Court of 
Amenti, with suitable decorations. The grand judge, Osiris, 
occupies the further extremity of the Judgnient Hall ; and at the 
foot of his throne appears the Lotus, the emblem of the material 
world, surmounted with images of his four children, the directing 
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Case 32. — The first shelf exhibits two sacred vessels 
(ships), carved in v^rood, veith the figures of bodies, as if 
laid out, under awnings. On the second shelf are 
tablets of wood and plaster, on which are painted pro- 
cessions and hieroglyphics. Here also are marble 
tablets, vnth figures in low relief. The contents of the 
third shelf are termed Sepulchral cones : they are com- 
posed of pottery, and their fiat bases are marked with 
hieroglyphics, so that they might have served as stamps; 
but it is uncertain for what purpose they were intended* 

genii of the four winds, or cardinal points. The forty-two judges, 
assessors of Osiris, are ranged in a double line, each having his 
head surmounted with an ostrich feather, the symbol of Justice ; 
whilst on the l>ench before the throne the Egyptian Cerberus, or 
Teou6m-enement, a triple monster, at once Crocodile, Lion, and 
Hippopotamus, opens his horrid jaws, ready to devour guilty souls. 
Towards the door of the tribunal appears the Goddess Thmei 
redoubled, or twice repeated, by reason of her two-fold function 
of Goddess of Truth as well as of Justice ; and the first form, 
Thmei, ruler of Amenti, as Truth, presents the soul of an 
Egyptian, under a corporeal form, to the second personification of 
the Goddess Justice, whose legend is as follows : — ^ Thmei, who 
resides in Amenti, where she weighs the hearts of all men in a 
balance, and whom the wicked cannot escape.' In the neighbour- 
hood of him who is undergoing his final trial are the words— 
* Arrival of a soul in Amenti ; * and further on is an infernal 
balance, into the scales of which Horus, the hawk-headed son of 
Isis, and Anubis, the jackal-headed son of Osiris, are placing, the 
one the heart of the arraigned, and the other a feather, the 
emblem of Justice ; while between the fatal instrument which is 
to decide the fate of the soul and the throne of Osiris, is placed 
the bicephalous God Thoth, described as — *" Thrice-^reat, the Lord 
of Schmoun (Herraopolis Magna), the Lord of the divine words, 
the Secretary of Justice to the other Gods, in the Hall of Justice 
and of Truth.* This divine recorder writes the result of the trial 
to which the heart of the deceased Egyptian has just been sub- 
jected, and goes to present his report to the sovereign Judge who 
presides in Hades.*^ Champolliony Lettres Scrites d'Egypte 
et de Ntibie, pp. 319, 3*20. 
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On the fourth shelf is a mask of wood, with glass 
eyes. 

This room contains a valuable and numerous collec- 
tion of Mummy Chests and Mummies. Some among 
those at the sides of the apartment have been noticed, 
and others are arranged on the floor, in cases properly 
adapted for displaying the figures and inscriptions with 
which they are decorated. They amount in all to thirty- 
two ; and several of them are most elaborately painted 
in the style characteristic of Egyptian art. On the floor 
also is a painting on a board exhibiting a full-length 
figure (probably a portrait) of a young female. It is 
executed in a very different style from that of the figures 
on mummy cases, and is apparently of a more recent 
date. 



ETRUSCAN HALL. 



Mr. Edwards. — This room is as yet but partially 
furnished, some of the cases stationed against the walls 
being empty ; but by far the greater number of them 
contain Etruscan Vases, Paterae, and other vessels of 
various kinds. The Vases, or a considerable portion of 
them, were I believe collected by the Chevalier Durand, 
a French gentleman ; and being offered for sale they 
were purchased for the British Museum. Grotesque 
and other figures oi-nament many of these vases, some 
displaying red and* white-faced figures on a black 
ground, and in others the ground-colour is red, and the 
figures are black. 

Ralph. — I observe that the cases are not all filled 
with vases. 

Mr. Edwards. — No ; thei*e are a few of them a^^ro- 
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priated, at present, for the reception of Egj^tian anti- 
quities. 

Ralph. — Where will you commence the survey of 
these curiosities ? 

Mb. Edwards. — Many of them must be passed by 
without any particular remarks, and those which require 
notice may be conveniently examined in the order of the 
cases in which they are contained. 

The first case being empty, we will proceed to the 
second, in which are Etruscan Vases; and likewise a 
Sepulchral Jar, with bones in it, taken out of the cata- 
combs of Alexandria. 

Case 3. — On the first shelf are, a Black Vase, a 
Pitcher, or Jug, and Basons supported by small images. 
The other three shelves exhibit- Vases, decomted with 
black figures on a red ground. 

Case 4. — This case also contains figured Vases, in 
some of which the ground is black, in others red ; the 
exposed parts of the bodies of the figures, as the faces, 
being white or red in the black vases, and black in the 
red vases. It is deserving of observation that on the 
red vases the faces of female figures are white, those 
of males red. The pictures on these vases represent 
contests between men, or men and beasts, and also cars 
drawn by four horses ; the subjects in general referring 
to tales from the romantic antiquities of Greece, many 
especially relating to exploits attributed to Hercules; 
and the figures of centaurs, griffons, and other monsters 
of classical mythology, are mingled with those of human 
beings. 

The fifth case contains PateraB ; the sixth large 
Vases ; the seventh Pater» and Vases. Similar objects- 
occur in case 8 ; and on the fourth shelf are a small 
Vase, or Bottle, in the shape of a negro's head, another 
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shaped like the bust of a female, a third like a duck, 
and a fourth in the similitude of a goose. 
. Case 10. — Here are little Bottles resembliug the 
heads of females, and small black vases, perhaps lachry- 
matories. 

Case 11. — On the first and third shelves are Vases, in 
the form of human heads and heads of cows. On the 
second shelf are porcelain Statues of Females, one in the 
attitude of dancing. 

Case 13. — Here are vases of various forms and sizes ; 
and on the second shelf is a Lamp of black pottery, with 
a short Greek inscription traced on it, probably by some 
one to whom it belonged. One of the vases on the third 
shelf is deserving of notice on account of the singular 
group of figures which it exhibits. A female is repre- 
sented weighing in a balance two winged figures over 
a table, on which is a small globe ; a man stands on the 
other side of the table, looking at the result of the 
operation ; and the oblique direction of the beam shows 
that the figure in one scale far out- weighs that in the 
other. This scene may possibly refer to the Egyptian 
Psychostatis, or trial by weight of the soul, mentioned 
in noticing the objects in the preceding room, p. 299. 

Cases 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19, contain Vases and 
Paterae. On one of the vases in the last of these cases, 
is a group of figures obviously representing the Grecian 
fable of the resuscitation of an old Ram, by Medea, who, 
as Ovid tells us, having cut in pieces a ram, and put it 
into a caldron of boiling water, transformed it into a 
young lamb. This was done before the daughters of 
^son, king of Thessaly, in order that they might be 
induced to dismember their father, and throw his limbs 
into the magic caldron, that he might thus obtain 
renovated youth. 
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Case 20. — On the second shelf is a Vase m tile shape 
of a dog's head. The third exhibits Mirrors and shallow 
PatersB ; a small Hand of bronze, with a long handle ; 
a larger Hand, imperfect ; small Candelabra ; and a 
bronze Helmet, with a golden wreath of ivy leaves. 

The twenty- first case contains Egyptian antiquities : 
on the first shelf is part of a Coffin, or Mummy-case, 
with a figure painted on it; on the third shelf Ues a 
Mummy, with the swathing complete ; on the fourth 
shelf is another swathed Mummy, the features of the 
face of a young woman, painted red on the surface, and 
small figures ai^ painted on the sides; here is also a 
small wooden Altar, or square Pillar, on the sides of 
which are drawn figures and hieroglyphics. 

The remaining cases contain Vases and Paterae. Case 
the twenty-fifth also contains a remarkable object, on 
the second shelf from the bottom. It is an Egyptian 
peruke, of black or very dark brown hair, in small curls, 
at the top and on the sides, but terminating below in 
small plaits. It was found in one of the buildings at 
Thebes, called the Little Temple of Isis. On the same 
shelf is a flat Bottle of brown pottery, with an embossed 
figure of a man, holding a sword, mounted on a marine 
monster. 

At the bottom of the twenty-sixth case are large 
oblong earthen jars, which were probably intended for 
holding wine. 



THE END. 
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